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CAREER OF A SPECIALIST. 


This is rightly called the age of the specialist, but in 
the lumber business the tendency toward specialization 
is perhaps less noticeable than in most other lines. In 
some sections of the country the tendency of lumber 
manufacture is toward a greater variety and a broader 
scope rather than toward a narrowing of the line pro- 
duced and handled. This is particularly true in the 
northern coniferous sections. In Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan there are scores of manufacturing institutions at 
one time-devoted exclusively to white pine that now are 
producers of hemlock and the hardwoods. In the south 
also concerns which once made only pine or cypress are 
now utilizing the other timbers on their lands. In Penn- 
sylvania, and the east generally, exclusive man- 


the lumber business, as is said of so many. He is not 
even the man who at the beginning of his business career 
accepted the lumber trade as his life’s work. He is 
simply a man who had sense enough to know a good 
thing when he saw it and, having taken hold of it, to 
follow it with persistency and intelligence and growing 
skill based upon his acquired experience. 

Mr. Forman’s parents were born in Philadelphia, where 
they lived until early in the 750s. Then they moved to 
the prairie country of Indiana, to a point twelve miles 
south of Lafayette, in Tippecanoe county. Here Mr. 
Forman was born August 7, 1853, and here he lived until 
seventeen years of age, when his mother’s failing health 
caused the removal of the family to Logansport. Mr. 
Forman, senior, engaged in the stove business in that 


business in 1882. 

Mr. Forman dates his lumber career from November 2, 
1882, when he landed on the shores of Pine lake, Charle- 
voix county, Michigan, on “a spot as yet untouched with 
an ax,” four miles from East Jordan, the nearest post- 
office. He was backed in the enterprise by Col. Frank 
J. Hecker and Charies L. Freer. There they cleared 
the ground for a saw mill town which they named 
Dwight and built their first mill, with a capacity of 
10,000 feet a day. The name of the concern was the 
Pine Lake Lumber Company. At that time a man who 
could tell the difference between an elm and a basswood, 
or a hemlock and pine tree, was considered an expert by 
Mr. Forman, his business experience up to that age— 
twenty-eight years—having been confined to handling 
stoves, hats and haberdashery. 

The federal government opened the channe? 





a broader scope of production. This arises 
from the greater value of the hardwood timber 
and a greater derhand for hardwood products, 
which make it necessary for those who are 
logging timber lands to put in both together. 

On the other hand, there is a grqwing tend- 
ency toward specialization in departments of 
the business outside of actual saw mill opera- 
tion. While there are great wholesale estab- 
lishments which by the diversity of stock hand- 
led may almost be called lumber department 
stores, there is a growing number of those who 
confine themselves to a comparatively narrow 
line, thus concentrating their energies. Some 
lumber dealers are known not as general white 
pine dealers but as dealers in some white pine 
specialty, like thick uppers. In the hardwoods 
some principal concerns have come to be known 
as walnut handlers; others are specialists in 
wagon oak, export poplar and the like. 

Specialties are developed also in the utiliza- 
tion of lumber. One of the branches of the 
lumber industry in which specialization has 
been developed in high degree is in the produc- 
tion of hardwood and especially maple flooring. 

Maple flooring is by its very character so 
high class a commodity that it justifies an 
excellence of manufacture and care in its treat- 
ment which cannot be given to it in an ordi- 
narily equipped planing mill; Machines which 
will serve satisfactorily for the production of 
flooring from the soft woods will not give the 
high finish demanded in maple. Of course it is 
entirely possible to make perfect maple flooring 
in any plant by putting in the requisite machin- 
ery, or in some by adapting machinery already 
in place, but to do so is not economical. It 
was found that the best results, both in per- 
fection of product and economy in manufacture, 
were to be obtained in a mill built especially for the 
purpose and devoted solely to it. 

As we shall see later, there are comparatively few 
maple flooring producers in the United States whose 
product is recognized as standard, and of all of these 
there is but one whose maple flooring product comprises 
the sole business of its owners. It is not linked with 
any other woodworking proposition nor with the hand- 
ling of other lumber products. It is maple flooring pure 
and simple—that and that only. It is the business con- 
ducted at Petoskey, Mich., central to the best rock maple 
timber district of the United States, and owned and 
tonducted by the Thomas Forman Company, of which 
Thomas Forman is the head and chief owner, practically 
the founder and since its beginning the presiding spirit 
of the business, It has achieved noteworthy success 
along the lines of specialization and so is, with its 
founder, worthy of particular mention. 

Thomas Forman is not a man born to and bred in 











THQ@MAS FORMAN, 
of ‘Petoskey, Mich. 


town and during the next three years the subject of this 
sketch was engaged in driving a delivery wagon and set- 
ting up and blacking stoves. Four years of not uninter- 
rupted schooling was all that the family circumstances 
permitted to Mr. Forman, but the larger and better part 
of his education, and that part of it which fitted him 
for the practical work of life, he attributes entirely to 
the persistent and affectionate efforts of his mother. 
When twenty years of age Mr. Forman borrowed from 
a relative $1,000 and invested it in the hat business at 
Logansport, following that line for six years. During 
this period he was married to Miss Martha Jerolaman, 
and the fruit of this union was one daughter, Mary, 
who yet resides in Logansport with an aunt, her mother 
having died when the daughter was but three years old. 
In 1879 Mr. Forman sold out his business in Logans- 
port and moved to Detroit, Mich., entering into part- 
nership with C. H. Dickerson, on Jefferson avenue, that 
city. Here he remained until he engaged in the lumber 


at Charlevoix three years previous to Mr. For- 
man’s arrival at Pine lake, following which, 
during the succeeding seven years, he and his 
associates cut in that vicinity 100,000,000 feet 
of “the choicest hardwood lumber ever pro- 
duced.” In 1883 they built a 40,000-foot capa- 
city hardwood mill, at that time one of the 
best equipped mills for that purpose in the 
country. Its product was marketed entirely 
by cargo at the principal lake ports and with 
but moderate profit to its owners. Within this 
busy period Mr. Forman became a widower and 
took rooms over the company’s store, where he 
lived practically a bachelor life in “shanty- 
town,” and during the rigors of winter and 
the new solitude of his life he entertained 
many misgivings as to whether life was worth 
while, possibly the only period of pessimism 
in a lifetime generally characterized by healthy 
optimism. 

In 1889, having exhausted the supply on the 
lake shore available for sleigh hauling, it was 
deemed wise to close out the enterprise rather 
than to embark in railroading, at that time of 
an experimental character and with few indi- 
cations of success. Mr. Forman removed to 
Petoskey and for one year continued the opera- 
tions of the Pine Lake Lumber Company as a 
wholesaler. Then the capitalists retired and 
the business was taken over by Hankey & For- 
man, wholesalers handling grain and flour and 
hiring logs cut at various points. This course 
was pursued for three years, during which time 
Mr, Forman married his partner’s eldest daugh- 
ter. 

During the three years last above quoted 
the business of the firm was selling very largely 
to manufacturers of maple flooring and Mr. 
Forman gathered considerable data of such 
promising character that he could not resist the tempta- 
tion to embark in that industry. Finding that the busi- 
ness had somewhat outgrown its capital, it was deemed 
wise to dissolve the firm of Hankey & Forman. Mr. 
Hankey retained the milling interests, with his oldest 
son, L. C. Hankey, while Mr. Forman associated him- 
self with Morgan Curtis under the firm style of Forman 
& Curtis. Morgan Curtis had been engaged with his 
father in the banking business and entered the new field 
with the primary object of seeking a vocation less con- 
fining than banking. Of Mr. Curtis Mr. Forman says: 
“In him I found a most competent and willing partner, a 
man of sterling integrity and great energy. It was with 
great regret that at a later and comparatively recent date 
[ parted with his services as active manager of the busi- 
ness. The change was made because of a desire of Mr. 
Curtis, to engage again in a general banking business, 
which he found more to his liking than lumber.” 
(Continued on Page 30,) 
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The last issue of Bradstreet’s contains an exhaustive 
study of bank clearings as reported from all the clearing 
houses of the United States for November and for eleven 
months of 1900 as compared with previous years. There 
is indicated a remarkable growth in commercial and 
speculative activity since the election. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the first few days of the month were ex- 
tremely light ones, the total for November is almost up to 
the record, having been equaled during the last thirteen 
years only in March and August of 1899. The gain over 
the month of November, 1899, is 10.6 percent; as com- 
pared with November, 1898, 34.9 percent; with Novem- 
ber, 1897, 62 percent, and with November, 1894, 104 
percent. For the eleven months, however, there was a 
decrease of 11.4 percent as compared with the corre- 
sponding months of 1899, but a heavy increase as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of any previous year. 
The grand total of November clearings for the United 
States was $8,684,879,451, against $7,852,574,227 in 
November, 1899. For the eleven months of this year, how- 
ever, the clearings were $76,533,333,431, against $85,- 
280,572,216 for the corresponding period of 1899. The 
New York clearings furnish the bulk of the increase, the 
next greatest gain in activity being seen in the south. 





Montana and Idaho are coming to be lumber produc- 
ing states. In the past most of the lumber has been 
cut by large corporations chiefly for their own use, but 
now there are mills which cater to the general trade, 
so that instead of being merely lumber importing states 
they are general shippers and add something to the 
supply of the general markets of the country. 


BBB LD DDI ID I SD 


A suggestion for the freak statistician is to make 
an estimate as to the net loss incurred by the United 
States by cutting down trees to capture opossums. 
He will undoubtedly go at it like this: There are so 
many male negroes aged above 16 years in the United 
States. Each of them on an average in a year cuts 
down a tree. The tree is worth on the average so much, 
the opossum is worth another sum. The difference mul- 
tiplied by the number of trees felled is the loss annually. 
Then of course is to be considered what percentage of 
*possums escapes, with other vital considerations which 
enter into the problem, the solution of which by the 
freak statistician is anxiously awaited by the public. 


PPO" 


About a year ago there was a tremendous amount of 
discussion about whether 1900 would end or begin 
the century, but there is no more dispute on that sub- 
ject. Now everyone is talking about the closing of the 
century and the prospects of the new one. Even Em- 
peror William, that universal genius, seems to have 
changed his mind and is now willing to admit that. it 
takes 100 years to make a century. 





The heavy volume of redwood shipments continues 
unabated. The report for November shows total ship- 
ments of 20,112,653 feet. This is a few thousand feet 
less than shipments for October and 630,000 feet less 
than those for March, but is away above the average for 
the year, for the remainder of the months the shipments 
ranging from 16,000,000 to 17,000,000 feet. Export ship- 
ments were decidedly lighter than for the previous month. 
but the requirements of the bay of San Francisco and 
southern California were heavier, The total shipments 
for the eleven months of 1900 were 193,220,906 feet, so 
that if December closely approaches the record for 
October and November the year will show the largest 
shipments on record with the exception of 1899 which, 
however, will be closely approached. It is worth noting 
in this connection that on the whole, year after year, 
shipments from Humboldt and Del Norte countries are 
increasing while those from Mendocino county are de- 
creasing. 

The talked of competition of Siberian forest products 
in the lumber trade of the Pacific seems no nearer than 
five years ago. There are immense forests but they 
are apparently of inferior growth and so far from the 
water that it is likely to be many years before they 
will supply more than a local demand. In fact, the 
Siberian demand for American lumber promises to in- 
crease steadily. 





There has been within the last two weeks a decided 
change in the northern labor market. In those sections 
there is now a plenty of men, and wages, while very 
high compared with the average season, are easier than 


a year ago. It is to be hoped that this will continue 
to be the case, for at present rates laborers are getting 
more than their fair share of the selling price of lumber. 


OP BADD LD LPI IDI IL 


The Idaho state authorities have made no bids for 
the land recently offered in northern Idaho, for the 
reason, it is said, that’ buyers object to the twenty- 
year clause which requires them to begin operations 
within that time. Settlers object to long time invest- 
ments being made, while on the other hand capitalists 
do not like to be bound by a specified term of years. 





The cypress industry, which has been ir a decidedly 
flourishing condition during the past two years, has not 
enjoyed to the full its share of the general prosperity 
prevailing in the lumber trade. Demand has constantly 
dwarfed the supply of dry stock to a minimum, but 
the manufacturers have exercised sound diseretion in 
not advancing prices but have rather devoted their 
efforts to the development of a substantial trade. It 
has been rumored for some time that prices were to be 
advanced and nobody has begrudged the cypress men the 
benefit that may be derived from such a step. A slight 
advance was made in prices at a meeting held in New 
Orleans last week. One and a quarter, 14 and 2-inch 
tank lumber firsts and secomds clear and select lumber 
being advanced $1 a thousand. It is believed that early 
in the coming year thick lumber in the good grades 
will also be advanced and very likely this advance will 
be a more substantial character than the one just 
announced. 


SEASONABLY INTELLIGENT BUYING. 


A speculative buying policy is a good thing for the 
one who successfully pursues it. If a lumber dealer 
buy heavily in advance of a rise, or if prior to and dur- 
ing a decline he buy nothing or only enough for his 
immediate requirements, he congratulates himself and 
his acquaintances consider him a wise man. There are 
people so thoroughly conversant with the general influ- 
ences surrounding their trade, so conversant with the 
larger affairs of the business, and so far sighted that 
in the majority of cases they are right when they buy 
or refuse to buy; but the majority of men, lacking either 
the gift of prophecy or that shrewdness which char- 
acterizes successful speculative operators, are usually 
more successful when pursuing the conservative and 
medium policy. Probably in the retail trade the aver- 
age successful dealer has been he who has carried a 
stock of reasonable size, buying as his own trade 
demanded with comparatively little regard to the future 
of the wholesale market. Such men occupy a middle 
ground between the bold operator who, naturally opti- 
mistic, buys heavily at every plausible promise of an 
advance, and those timorous ones who, always looking 
out for evil, refuse ever to carry a stock sufficient to 
do business in an economical and satisfactory way. 

Just now there is very little to guide the speculative 
buyer. There promises to be a firm and on the whole 
an advancing lumber market, but no such advance seems 
probable as would warrant heavy buying for that reason 
alone. On the other hand, buying for stock seems an 
absolutely safe proposition, and retail dealers can buy 
fully up to the requirements of the trade that from 
their local conditions they can expect, without fear that 
their goods will decline on their hands. Conditions 
indicate, therefore, that this is the time for buying for 
legitimate wants if not for speculation. 

It would be a speculative market, perhaps, if manu- 
facturers and wholesalers had not received so sevére a 
lesson on the evils of recklessly advancing prices. The 
fundamental conditions all indicate market strength. 
Stocks everywhere are light or medium. There is a 
positive shortage in white pine, as compared with the 
average season, though as to how stocks compare with 
a year ago cannot yet be definitely determined. The 
white pine output of next year will be light as com- 
pared with a few years ago. Yellow pine has lately 
been selling in excess of output and stocks have been 
reduced to a point where higher prices are fully war- 
ranted by the conditions. Hardwoods also are most of 
them in rather light supply and with no prospect of a 
large input of logs or output of lumber this winter. 
In the meantime the demand is good—remarkably good 
for the season—and there is a hopeful feeling in the 
trade and a buoyancy about all classes of business which 
will go far toward realizing expectations. 

Under these conditions, therefore, the most liberal 
buying policy is not likely to prove unfortunate, and 
the most timorous are fully justified in measuring their 
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purchases by their own needs without being restricted 
by fear of any decline. That is to say, with the retail 
dealer the wholesale situation can be left out of the 
question. He needs to look at his requirements only, 
at the volume of demand he can expect and to buy accord- 
ingly, convinced that lumber is good property. : 

Again let us say a word for the policy of carrying 
reasonably large and well assorted stocks. In almost 
every town where there are two or more retail lumber 
yards it will be found that the successful operator is 
he who on the average carries the largest and best 
assortment. To carry these ample and complete stocks 
is to invite credit, to present an appearance of stabil- 
ity and business-like sense which in itself attracts cus- 
tom, and the man who is not deterred from pursuing this 
policy by nightmares in regard to the future of the 
market in the long run succeeds. 





THE BUYER’S QUALIFICATIONS. 


It is an old saying that well bought is half sold, and 
yet comparatively few business men thoroughly appre- 
ciate the importance of a correct attitude, mentally 
and socially, on the part of their buyers, whether they 
themselves occupy that position or employ some one 
to perform its duties on their behalf. 

The sales manager of a concern represents that con- 
cern to the buying public. The buyer represents it to 
the selling public, and the one is of little more import- 
ance than the other. It is quite as important from the 
standpoints of reputation, of credit, and of ability to 
compete in the trade that a buying department should 
stand well with those with whom it comes in contact 
as that the selling department should be strong in the 
respect and confidence of buyers. 

The buyer should know the needs of the business from 
beginning to end. He should be sufficiently acquainted 
with customers to know what will please them, and then 
he should be an infallible judge as to the merits of the 
things offered and be awake to the importance of main- 
taining the credit and standing of his house with those 
who approach it with goods for sale and upon whom 
the house must to a greater or less extent depend for 
its prosperity and standing. 

Every one knows that the salesman should be a gen- 
tleman, but not every one seems to appreciate that the 
buyer should be a gentleman. Every salesman who calls 
upon him carries away an impression favorable or unfa- 
vorable, which directly or indirectly will affect the 
standing of the house. More important still, perhaps, 
it is that the buyer should have a receptive mind. Too 
many of them assume a repellant attitude when a sales- 
man approaches them, as if they felt in danger of being 
“buncoed.” 

Name any great merchant and you will name a man 
who is always ready to listen to the salesman. He is 
ready to do this because he is on the watch for every- 
thing that will benefit him. The wise man knows that 
there is no one, no matter how low in position or how 
ignorant in’ most ways, from whom he cannot learn 
something. The successful man is on the outlook for 
things that will accentuate his success—for new goods, 
for new ideas, most of all for new ideas. The stubborn 
and self-conceited buyer, however, misses these oppor- 


‘tunities to benefit both himself and his house, and, for 


fear that now and then he may perhaps be deceived as 
to the merits of an article or an idea or that he may 
waste a moment or an hour, loses many a chance to 
secure that which means prestige for his house. 

Back of a gentlemanly manner and a receptive mind 
must of course lie sound judgment as to the needs and 
possibilities of the business he represents, but these 
qualities cannot be exercised if he is not receptive. He 
would be like the judge who would refuse to hear evi- 
dence. He would have nothing on which to base his 
decision, and, deciding according to his prejudices and 
according to his own lack of wisdom, which he is 
pleased to consider almost superhuman intelligence, he 
will handicap himself and his house at every turn. 
Nowhere is the man who thinks he knows it all more 
harmful than in the position of buyer. 

In the retail lumber trade a readiness to accept new 
ideas from whatever source they come and a watchful- 
ness for drawing cards in the trade are of special import- 
ance. A man of this sort will usually be the leader in 
his territory. It may be some cheaper substitute which 
will draw trade; perhaps some specialty in house trim, 
perhaps some seasonable device or appliance; per- 
haps it may be merely some suggestion as to the man- 
agement of the business or the arrangement of his yard. 
The qualities of the buyer stand out in all these partic- 
ulars. In him there will be an invitation exemplified 
in a courteous demeanor, a receptivity of mind, and 
sound judgment by which he will choose that which is 
good and reject that which is worthless. Incidentally 
we may say that the good buyer will carefully read a 
trade paper like the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a journal 
which keeps him in touch with the wide, general facts 
of the trade and also is full of suggestions which the 
wise buyer may use to his own advantage, and yet once 
ina while are found men who have no time to read, no 
time to converse, no time calmly to consider any sub- 
ject—in short, no time for those things on which they 
must build up success, 





DEEP WATER TO THE GULF. 


Tilinois appeared in Washington this week as champion 
of the proposed deep waterway from Lake Michigan to 
the gulf of Mexico, but the project is of such scope and 
importance, so wide reaching in its effects if it take 


the proportions contemplated, that it is commanding 
general attention. There are some interests hostile to 
the scheme, because they fear that it may prejudice them, 
but on the whole there is a feeling that if practicable the 
waterway will be a wonderful developer of the Mississippi 
valley and create a business which will compensate almost 
every interest for that which it destroys or diverts. 

The project takes two forms. One is for a channel 
of eight or ten feet in depth, the other one fourteen feet 
deep. In both cases the project contemplates first the 
building and improvement of a channel from the end of 
the Chicago drainage canal to the Mississippi river. Re- 
ports show that the more shallow channel can be made 
at a reasonable expenditure, but the report of the federal 
board of engineers appointed to investigate the 14-foot 
waterway states that it will be impracticable to improve 
the Mississippi river to furnish such a depth of water 
and that without such an improvement the expenditure 
of the money necessary to secure a 14-foot channel at 
the mouth of the Illinois would be unwarranted on the 
part of the national government. This is in part a 
matter of opinion, but the advocates of the waterway 
will not relinquish the idea of securing a channel be- 
tween the lakes and the gulf that will be an economical 
freight carrier. The 14-foot channel may be imprac- 
ticable, and in view of the difficulty of maintaining one 
of less depth this statement seems plausible, but a 
10-foot channel or even an 8-foot one, which is contem- 
plated by the river improvement plans of the govern- 
ment engineers, would be of wonderful advantage to the 
entire interior of the country. 

The suggestion is appropriately from Chicago because 
that city has invested upwards of $10,000,000 in its 
drainage canal solely to promote navigation. The $34,- 
000,000 already expended would have been lessened by 
that amount or more but for the desire to make it a 
navigable water as well. 

Not only has thus the channel been begun, reaching 
across the divide from the waters of Lake Michigan to 
an important tributary of the Illinois river, but the 
drainage canal furnishes the water which will insure a 
steady and an abundant supply for all seasons, as far 
as we know for all time to come. 

In the development which would be brought about by 
such a waterway those directly benefited would be the 
cities by which it would pass, and the vast region that 
would profit by cheaper transportation and larger mar- 
kets. It is not impossible that to a certain extent Chicago, 
its projector, would be injured by having taken through it 
commodities which otherwise it would handle and by the 
building up of industries outside its borders; but indi- 
rectly Chicago would benefit with every other city along 
the channel and St. Louis would undoubtedly be one of 
the chief gainers. 

There seems no doubt that the 8-foot channel will re- 
ceive favorable consideration, but the bolder project, that 
of a 14-foot waterway, should not be abandoned until 
it has been considered in all its phases, its cost ascer- 
tained as closely as careful calculation will allow, and 
due reckoning is made of its probable effect on the up- 
building of the industries and commerce of the nation. 





CLOSING THE SHINGLE MILLS. 


The annual early winter closing of the red cedar 
shingle mills of Washington has not perhaps assumed 
the antiquity of a habit or even of a custom, but it has 
come to be recognized as the only means of maintaining 
living prices. Before that policy was adopted most of 
the mills would run as weather would permit and turn 
out a product altogether out of proportion to the re- 
quirement. The actual demand for red cedar shingles 
during the winter is almost nothing as far as the mills 
are concerned, what few shingles are needed for winter 
consumption being readily supplied by the dealers in the 
distributing territory. Winter buying would therefore 
be simply to take advantage of the low prices resulting 
from the foolishness and necessities of the operators, 
and under old conditions it was the harvest time for 
wholesalers who would make long time contracts by which 
they were enabled to control the market through the 
greater portion of the year. 

In consequence red cedar shingles many times sold 
absolutely below the cost of production, even if the 
timber were considered of no value whatever. The result 
was seen in a terrific financial mortality. To tide over 
the season and keep their mills running operators would 
trade shingles for mill supplies and provisions. This 
practice put large quantities of shingles into the hands 
of those not in the trade and who disposed of them for 
what they could get provided they could come out even 
on the trade, and they did not always do that. Legiti- 
mate wholesalers and commission handlers, therefore, 
suffered by the old time methods, and so it is not sur- 
prising that the present policy of closing the mills for 
from thirty to ninety days during the winter has received 
the cordial support of wholesalers and the better class 
of commission handlers. They have discovered that they 
make nothing in the long run by buying shingles at a 
price which does not give a living profit to the pro- 
ducers. 

Even yet, with all the experience that has been had, 
the shut down is not complete. Some mill men are too 
microscopically selfish to see that what is for the good of 
the trade is for their own good, or they argue that a 
certain amount of winter product is needed and that they 
can perhaps make a profit by supplying this small re- 
quirement. Others perhaps are so financially involved 
that they must, or think they must, run in order to 
save themselves from bankruptcy. However, three years 
which have been on the whole profitable have reduced 
the number of the impecunious so that for the most part 
those who refuse to close are actuated by very selfish con- 


siderations. The result is that the shut down is more 
complete each winter and it is estimated that about 90 
percent of the productive capacity is now idle. Prices 
on red cedar shingles have not been high at any time this 
year, and if the present quotations can be maintained 
through the winter it will be of enormous advantage to 
the operators and will not be a hardship upon any buyer. 





TRUSTS SHOULD BE CLASSIFIED. 


The time seems to have come when an attempt should 
be made to discriminate between combinations which 
are legitimate and those which are illegitimate, between 
the reasonable and economically desirable associations 
of capital and effort and those which are inimical to 
the public welfare. It cannot be denied that there are 
the latter. They call an opportunity a reason, and 
defend themselves on grounds which are rightly to be 
taken only by organizations of another sort. 

We have often before spoken of combinations as the 
outgrowth of modern industrial and financial condi- 
tions. The great majority of them we believe to be 
justified by sound policy, whether we consider the indi- 
vidual or the public, but so prominently have some of 
the questionable ones been in the public eye that the 
word trust or combination has come to be used as a 
term of opprobrium where it is not justly so to be 
applied. 

Most thinking men appreciate the situation, and yet 
there are many of intelligence, particularly those whose 
sensibilities are keen, who fail to discriminate, and con- 
demn all for the faults of a few. In almost every list 
of trusts so called, in almost every category of alleged 
combinations which are set up as dangerous to the pub- 
lic welfare, there will appear the term “the lumber 
trust.” There is no such thing, and hardly any sem- 
blance of it, and doubtless many other of these “trusts” 
are equally creatures of the imagination. But the ten- 
dency on the part of many is to look upon any aggre- 
gation of capital as a combination injurious to the 
public welfare. 

Where such combinations have to deal with public 
utilities or where they involve a monopoly of natural 
resources necessary to the public good there is ground 
for serious discussion as to their privileges—their rights, 
their duties. But the public welfare, the progress of 
civilization, demand in these modern days enterprises 
of such magnitude that they cannot be established 
and carried on by the individual, no matter how 
wealthy or how able, but must be the result of combina- 
tion of ability, skill and capital. 

Serious injury is being done and will be done to legit- 
imate enterprises of enormous value to the community 
unless the people as represented in their legislative 
bodies and the courts are educated as to the difference 
between the legitimate and the illegitimate. All public 
spirited people and all who are in position to wield an 
influence in modeling public opinion should cast aside 
mere sentimentality or the influence of party affiliation 
or what may seem to be for the immediate accomplish- 
ment of their ends and unite in a calm and honest 
study of this great question, for that it is a great ques- 
tion no one can deny. 

The lumber trade individually and collectively will 
welcome an analysis of its methods and its ends. It 
should not, as it need not, be afraid of any honest 
investigation. It is time that indiscriminate abuses of 
the combination which often defeats its own end by 
attempting the foolish and impracticable give place to 
saner considerations, which will result in a solution 
of the problem and in enormous benefit to the com- 
munity. 


BUCOLIC LIFE OR URBAN PRIVILEGES ? 


It seems to be characteristic of certain states, and cer- 
tain communities in other states, to love money and coin- 
cidently to hate the man who has money; but in the 
endeavor to express their dislike of the capitalist they 
are apt to drive both that well abused individual and his 
capital from their borders. There are other states and 
other communities which welcome the expatriated indi- 
viduals with all their belongings. They may tax them, 
but they give them returns for their taxes. They give 
them attractive residence locations, society and the privi- 
lege of being part of a great and enterprising com- 
munity. 

An example of this sort of thing has just been seen in 
Chicago, of which have become residents two prominent 
and wealthy lumbermen of Manistee, Mich., who, out- 
raged and. abused by the Pingreeized taxing methods in 
vogue in that state, have shaken the dust (sawdust) of 
Manistee from their feet and have secured residences on 
Chicago’s most beautiful boulevards. Thus Chicago, con- 
tinues to draw culture, intelligence, ambition and wealth 
from the ends of the earth, including the end of Michigan. 

In spite of all that may be said against her by envious 
critics, Chicago is a pretty good town. It affords oppor- 
tunities and the advantages of a metropolis. There are 
unexcelled opportunities in Chicago for either making or 
spending money. A seat in the common council is said 
to be always purchasable by those of political ambition. 
There is a certain 400—or is it 100?—whose doors are 
reasonably accessible to eligible parties. If streets in 
the slums are muddy, the boulevards are clean. If soot 
invade downtown offices the mansions on the boulevards 
are undefiled thereby, If there are the stock yards 
there are also the libraries. If there is a rag pickers’ 
quarter there is also the artists’ quarter, and if there 
are the odors of the rendering houses there are also the 
on of the flowers that adorn the parks and the 

rives. 

But if a man be taxed too high elsewhere let him not 
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assume that he will escape taxation in Chicago, for we 
have the board of review and a wide awake, resourceful 
lumberman is at the head of it—a man who stands in no 
awe of wealth and who keeps his eye open, particularly 
with reference to the lumber trade, to see that the skirts 
of that great industry are clean in these matters. Doubt- 
less the board has noted all the things that have been 
said about these recent accessions to the Chicago elite 
and will see that they have the privilege of paying their 
full share toward the support of the glorious government 
which we of Chicago enjoy. 

They can pay for street cleaning and then clean their 
own streets. They can pay their part of $10,000,000 or 
$12,000,000 a year for public schools and then send their 
children to private schools. They can pay for a police 
force and hire private watchmen to guard their houses; 
but they will have the satisfaction of feeling that they 
have paid their share and that the lumber trade as rep- 
resented by them maintains its unblemished record of 
public service and public spiritedness. This is a privi- 
lege which doubtless they will appreciate. 

But what about Manistee? What about the scores of 
other lumber towns which are close to the time when 
they will no longer be lumber towns or any other kind 
of towns unless some of the money made there is re- 
tained to build up new industries and continue to fur- 
nish support for their population? There have been 
some cases where lumbermen who have made their 
money in a certain town have spent a portion of it there 
in ways that have been of public benefit, but they have 
usually received some token of appreciation and have 
felt that their good will was reciprocated. It is difficult 
for most mer to be philanthropic without any encour- 
agement at all. It may be well for certain lumber 
towns to reflect on these things unless they wish to be ex- 
towns. 





THE NORTHERN PINE CUT. 


For twenty-seven years the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has been publishing annual reports of the pine product 
of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and of the mills that 
draw their log supply of those states. It is now engaged 
in collecting the information for its twenty-eighth 
annual statement. 

These figures have been carefully collected and 
arranged each year so that the series is consecutive and 
forms the only basis for all estimates in regard to the 
past and future of the white pine business of the 
northwest. They are used by the government as well 
as by private statisticians. They have been reliable 
because they have been based solely upon reports of 
individual operators and their correctness was always 
susceptible of verification. 

In order that the forthcoming report may be com- 
plete, accurate and promptly published we would urge 
that all who have received blank forms for report fill 
them out immediately, and that if any have by any 
chance been omitted they send in their report voluntar- 
ily. The figures asked for cover the cut for 1900 of 
white and norway pine lumber, shingles and lath, and 
hemlock and hardwoods, with stock on hand December 
1 under the same heads. 

Of recent years there has been something of a devel- 
opment in these reports. Originally hemlock was an 
insignificant factor in the lumber output of the north- 
west, therefore no specific mention was made of it and 
what little was made was included under white pine; 
but it has come now to occupy so prominent a position 
that of late years a special report has been asked on it 
as also a report on hardwoods. . 

It is especially desirable that this report be compiled 
and published as soon as possible because it is the only 
complete statement of stock on hand in the northwest 
and therefore is the one upon which dependence is 
placed for an exact knowledge of the situation at the 
mills. 

To assist, by prompt return of these blanks filled out, 
in the compilation of these important figures is to 
benefit not only the trade at large but each individual 
in it, as thereby plans can more intelligently be made 
for the work of the coming year. 


SECOND HAND MACHINERY TRADE. 


The expose of the methods of a certain Chicago second 

hand machinery dealer in last week’s issue of the Lum- 
BERMAN will undoubtedly suggest to its readers that it 
is well to be careful in dealing with concerns in this 
business. We have no fault to find with that conclusion, 
on the contrary being disposed to emphasize it, but at 
the same time we may call attention to the fact that this 
class of trade forms an important and necessary part 
of the machinery business and each concern in it should 
be judged on its own merits, and business relations should 
be formed with them according to the conclusion in 
each case. 
_ Caution is advisable—greater caution perhaps than 
1s used in the purchase of new machinery—because the 
business is one which does not necessarily require the 
investment of a large amount of capital, therefore finan- 
cial responsibility may be lacking, and because it is 
particularly fitted to serve the purposes of rogues. 

There are dealers in second hand machinery who are 
thoroughly responsible, financially and in every other 
way. Perhaps they make the purchase, repair and sale 
of saw mill and planing mill machinery merely a part 
of a large business and wish to uphold their reputation 
In every way. Every reader of the LUMBERMAN must 
be acquainted with such concerns, some of whom are 
advertisers in its pages. On the other hand, it requires 
but little money and sometimes none at all to start a 
fake machinery business. There is no machinery line 
in which reputation and integrity count for more than 
in this, simply because in it it is easier to deceive than 





in any other. New machinery costs so much to make 
and carries its merits so plainly in the face of it that 
a manufacturer cannot afford to put out that which is 
not at least approximately worth the money; but a 
clever faker can take a worn out, worthless machine, run 
in a little babbitt, paint it and give it an appearance 
which is well calculated to deceive. The reputable oper- 
ator, however, would not have anything to do with worth- 
less machinery in the first place, and taking machines 
for sale again would either dispose of them as they stand 
for what they are worth or put genuine work into them 
and make them worth what he charges. 

A good many people believe that it does not pay to 
buy second hand machinery whether for the saw or plan- 
ing mill. This is true in a good many cases, particu- 
larly where an entirely new plant is to be built, for in 
most cases it will cost more to make serviceable the old 
machinery and adapt it to the new place, and then find 
it more or less antiquated, than to buy a new outfit at 
the start; but leaving out of the question machinery 
which is rapidly changing in design, there is a great deal 
of machinery that should not be thrown away when its 
first user has done with it. Castings may be as good 
as ever they were and oftentimes all that is needed is a 
little honest expert work on it to make it practically a 
new machine. But whether this honest work and skill 
have been put upon it or not depends upon the integrity 
of the handler. Therefore it is that reputation and per- 
sonal reliability of the second hand machinery dealer 
count for so much, 

The LUMBERMAN may be pardoned in this connection 
a word in its own behalf. It carefully scrutinizes every 
advertisement offered for publication and the advertiser 
even more thoroughly. No questionable advertiser is 
accepted; and if it should make a mistake or the adver- 
tiser afterward “goes wrong” the first intimation of the 
fact cancels the business. Therefore the appearance of 
an advertisement in the columns of the LUMBERMAN is 
prima facie evidence that the man or concern back of it 
is responsible. 


THE OLDEST SUBSCRIBER. 


In remitting for his annual subscription for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, James I. Younglove, of Johns- 
town, N. Y., endorsed on the subscription bill he sent for 
receipt “Twenty-ninth annual subscription.” This car- 
ries Mr. Younglove back to the establishment of the 
Michigan Lumberman, the predecessor of the North- 
western Lumberman, which in turn became a component 
part of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

This is a long period in business life. It is nearly the 
life of a generation in the mortality tables and is more 
than the life of a business generation. There must be 
comparatively few men or concerns now in active busi- 
ness who for so long a period have read the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and yet it would not be safe to say that 
Mr. Younglove is the oldest subscriber, for it is believed 
there are a number of names of equal age on the sub- 
scription list of the paper. There are not the means at 
hand, however, without an almost impracticable amount 
of investigation of the records, for determining this fact, 
so that if Mr, Younglove had claimed to be the longest 
term subscriber of the paper we cou'd not dispute the 
statement. 

In such a record the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is war- 
ranted in feeling some pride. It has always, under 
whatever name or form, worked for what it conceived 
to be the best interest of the lumber industry. That to 
a considerable degree it has accomplished its object is 
indicated from the large number of those who have been 
its subscribers and readers for terms ranging from ten 
to twenty-eight years. The number of those who remain- 
ing in the lumber business discontinue their subscrip- 
tions is very small, the great inroads upon the list being 
made by death or such an absolute retirement from the 
lumber business that the paper is no longer of interest, 
though even the majority continue to read it for the 
sake of old associations. 

Retaining in such large measure its old subscribers 
and commanding in large numbers every year the sub- 
scriptions of those who enter the trade, it is not sur- 
prising that the subscription list of the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN today is unparalleled in the experience of trade 
journalism. ‘ 


HARDWOOD THE STAPLE. 


The hardwood lumber trade in the steadiness and mag- 
nitude of its demand continues to surprise those engaged 
in the business, but there will be no occasion for wonder 
if the general trend of the lumber trade of the United 
States and the relations of the hardwood industry to 
other branches are considered. 

The supply of white pine in Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, which have been for a generation the great 
productive states, has reached a point where it is no 
longer a cheap material and, furthermore, where the total 
of the supply is so reduced that it becomes absolutely 
necessary to seek for substitutes. During the last twenty 
years, to be sure, yellow pine has come into the general 
markets as a substitute or on its own merits, but the 
tendency towards substitution has not been satisfied with 
yellow pine or any coniferous wood and there is a rapidly 
increasing requirement for the hardwoods in industries 
and for purposes which formerly were entirely satisfied 
with pine. 

Perhaps the greatest change of all has been in the 
building trades. Twenty-five or thirty years ago pine of 
one sort or other was almost the exclusive material for 
finishing buildings of every description except the most 
costly. Even fine residences would be of pine painted 
and the same was the case with ordinary business struc- 
tures. Now, however, hardwood is the finishing material 








except in the very cheapest class of construction, and 
there is not a thousand-dollar cottage but what will have 
a little hardwood in its finish. A residence that will cost 
as small a sum as $3,000 to $5,000 will now usually have 
the first floor finished in hardwoods throughout, except 
perhaps the kitchen and pantry, while the second story 
will almost certainly have hardwood floors and perhaps 
one or two rooms with hardwood trim. This change in 
demand has had a tremendous effect upon the hardwood 
market and yet it is one which is so distributed that it 
has attracted little attention. 

In the industries there has-also been a change. Every 
one familiar with such matters can remember the time 
when almost all backing and linings and the interior 
parts of furniture, desks ete. were made of pine. Now 
there is practically none used for such purposes, the 
cheaper hardwoods being employed. 

Altogether there is a much larger general demand for 
hardwood and it is growing constantly. It is no longer 
to be looked upon as a specialty or as a business whose 
product is of limited use. The pines are the specialty 
woods nowadays while the hardwood mill is producing a 
commodity so varied and used for such a multitude of 
purposes that it should be considered the most substan- 
tial and permanent factor in the lumber trade. 


ARE LUMBER MANUFACTURERS MAKING 
MONEY ? 


Last year lumber manufacturers were well satisfied 
with the prices they secured and profits they made or 
thought they made. This year prices have not been as 
high, but still no small degree of satisfaction is expressed 
with the total outcome of the year’s trade so far and 
with the present bases of prices in principal woods. 

On the consumers’ side there is a different opinion. 
They believe that prices last year were exorbitant, they 
considered the prices that have prevailed this year too 
high and have held off purchases awaiting a further 
decline. Both sides are inclined to overlook the question 
of cost. A story may illustrate this point. 

One of the heaviest lumbermen in the country was 
once asked if there was a profit in lumber manufacture. 
He said of course there was, and to demonstrate the fact 
he brought forth his private statements, which probably 
had never before been displayed to an outsider, and 
showed that for a series of several years, whieh were 
good years in the trade, his profits had averaged about 
$2.75 a thousand. Every last item entered into these 
statements, so that there could be no mistake as to: 
the outcome of the business. Then inquiry was directed 
toward the value placed upon stumpage in these state- 
ments and it was seen to be very much lower than it 
was supposed to be worth. He was asked how he arrived 
at this valuation. He stated that it was the actual 
original cost of the stumpage, at low acre prices, plus 
interest, taxes ete., and lowered by new cruisings, as 
they developed a larger amount of timber than formerly 
had been supposed to be on the lands. Asked then as 
to what he considered his timber holdings worth—that 
is to say what they could be sold for if placed upon the 
market—a price was finally arrived at which exactly cov- 
ered the profit shown by his statements. That is to say, 
business was being done for the sake of doing business, 
to keep men employed and to preserve a standing as an 
active, high class manufacturing institution. 

There are many lumbermen, perhaps the majority of 
them, who are figuring in the same way. They estimate 
the value of their timber at what it has cost them and 
not at what it is worth. Then they take too little 
account of increased cost of production due to greater 
distance from the timber, involving larger logging ex- 
penses, of increased wages etc. 

A student of the lumber business remarked the other 
day that in his opinion the lumber trade had sold lumber 
cheaper this year, considering cost of manufacture and 
all the elements that enter into the question, than ever 
before in the history of the business. That is perhaps, 
and we believe it to be, an exaggeration, but it at least 
hints at an important point. Some people are in posi- 
tion to appreciate the facts of the case. Among th»m 
are those who last winter bought logs for this season’s 
mill supply and have had to go into the market and 
enleavor to rescue a profit out of such logs, 

Take, for example, the hemlock manufacturers of 
Wisconsin who last winter and spring paid $7 a thousand 
for logs delivered at the mill up in the woods, and this 
year have had to pay the high wages that have prevailed 
to mill crews, to pay the firm freight rates that have 
been demanded and sell in the open market at the prices 
that have prevailed. They know well enough where they 
stand. Of course it may be contended that they paid 
too much for their logs. They did, but they have the 
advantage of knowing how much their logs cost them, 
while the elements of cost are so covered up in the case 
of the man who logged his own timber that he is very 
apt to ignore things which he should thoroughly under- 
stand. 

While it is undoubtedly true that the present supply 
of timber in the United States, if husbanded and if 
waste were prevented, would by its growth maintain a 
supply fully equal to the present demand, it is also true 
that the timber available under present conditions and . 
which is considered the basis of modern lumbering opera- 
tions is decreasing in proportion to the requirement. 
Therefore the course of timber values is necessarily 
upward. Growth does not compensate for the demands 
that are made upon it under present conditions, and so 
the timber holder must steadily add some percen to 
his cost year by year, failing in which he is deceiving 
himself. Bookkeeping must be intelligent as well as 
honest, and its intelligence is showr by the completeness 
with which it shows the status of a business, 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





American Lumber as a Factor in German Trade—A [ledieval Mill and a Modern Lumber 
Port—Stumpage Prices in Europe—Contemporary Manufacture and 
Protection in Russia—Melody in Old Ireland. 





German Views Upon American Lumber—349. 


The increased magnitude of imports of American lum- 
ber into Germany has of course not escaped the observa- 
tion of the Teutonic lumber trade. Those interested in 
domestic Jumbering operations are naturally somewhat 
jealous of these encroachments, but there appears to be 
prevalent quite a curious impression that any advantage 
which Americans may gain in this direction is bound to 
be merely a temporary one, because of the rapid exhaus- 
tion of our forests by reckless lumbering operations and 
forest fires. They have heard so much upon these two 
lines and are so little impressed with the wonderful 
extent of our timber resources that their mistaken views 
upon this point are not so surprising as some other 
ignorant notions regarding American institutions which 
are quite prevalent abroad. It is related that a grain 
operator who ‘eg toa to corner the corn market several 
years ago, in his telegram announcing the failure of his 
scheme to a partner in the east included the remark: 
“This is a de’il of a big country.” Some of the Ger- 
mans do not seem to have realized that, although a dis- 
tinguished German forestry expert has compiled sta- 
tistics indicating that the population of the United 
States would have to increase eightfold before it would 
cease to be a heavy competitor in the lumber markets 
of Europe. The Germans may as well make up their 
minds that American lumber has come to stay. The 
shipments of American lumber into Germany in 1882 
amounted to 17,000 metric tons; fifteen years later the 
amount had increased to 200,000 metric tons. The aver- 
age value of the importations in the year first named 
was 265 marks a ton, while at the later period it was 
77 marks a ton. This does not indicate any fall in 
prices, however, but merely that during this time the 
Germans had been educated up to an appreciation of 
the cheaper forms of American lumber products. During 
this period the total increase of lumber imports into 
Germagy was only about 1.82 percent, while the Amer- 
ican increase figured in value amounted to 11.39 percent. 


A Belle from and Bells of Shandon—350. 


Speaking of places of interest, he who has not made 
a pilgrimage to dear old Ireland needs to have his 
dreams regarding the Emerald Isle interpreted. I do 
not know when I felt more like shouting, as our good 
Methodist brethren would say, and perhaps crying at 
the same time, than when I came upon the old Shandon 
church in Cork and heard the chimes, for in my youth 
I frequently heard the “Bells of Shandon” sung, and 
oh, so sweetly, by an Irish lass, who treasured the 
literature of her native land and supposed she had a 
mortgage on a Pennsylvania Dutchman about my size. 
My jaunting car driver did much to amuse and enter- 
taim me in the vicinity of Cork, 

With deep affection and recollection, 

I often think of the Shandon bells, ; 

Whose sounds so wild would, in days \ 

of childhood, 

Fling round my cradle their magic 

spells— 
On this I ponder, where’er I wander, 

And thus grow fonder, sweet Cork, 












of thee ; 
With thy bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river 


Lee. 
I have heard bells chiming full many 
a clime in, 
Tolling sublime in _ cathedral 


shrine ; 
While at a glib rate brass tongues 
would vibrate, 
But all their music spoke nought 
to thine; 
For memory dwelling on each proud , 
swelling 
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WHERE 


RING THE BELLS OF SHANDON. 


Of thy belfry knelling its bold notes free, 
Made the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 

The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 


A Tribute to Antwerp—351. 


In what I have said about the operations of certain 
irregularities in the lumber market at Antwerp and the 
consequent bad effect upon those dealers doing business 
along legitimate lines, there has been a suggestion that 
these conditions make Antwerp rather a less desirable 
market to ship to than some other continental ports. 
That this is in some measure true is in no wise due to 


any natural disadvantage which that market labors 
under. Antwerp seems to be one of the most convenient 
gateways for travel, passing from England to the con- 
tinent, and its excellent harbor facilities, now about 
to be materially improved, are taken advantage of annu- 
ally by about 4,500 vessels. In this respect it stands 
at the head of all continental ports and ranks imme- 
diately after London, Liverpool and New York in the 
world’s commerce. It has quays and docks costing $20,- 
000,000 and is a city of over 300,000 population. It is 
the chief military arsenal of Belgium, and with its mag- 
nificent public buildings, numerous churches, fine old 
houses and great profusion of shade trees it is one of the 
most interesting cities in the Netherlands. There is no 
reason why it should not occupy as high a rank in the 
lumber market as it does as a general commercial center, 
should the lumber trade there succeed in ridding itself of 
the parasites whose greatest injury is not to the few 
careless victims which they may find in the states but 
rather to their own market whose good name suffers for 
their wrong deeds. The recent meetings of the trade 
at Antwerp promise much for the future of that market, 
and it would be well if closer communion between the 
factors in the various foreign markets were fashionable. 


A Novel National Enterprise—352. 


Owing to the heavy duty on manufactured lumber 
entering France a Swedish company was organized some 
time since to establish and operate a large lumber mill 
at Honfleur, near Havre, France. The idea originated 
with C. G. Peyron, the vice consul for Sweden and Nor- 
way at Marseilles, who thought that by this plan Swed- 
ish and Norwegian exporters of timber would be able 
to compete more advantageously in France. Mr. Peyron 
induced the “Societe des Docks et Chantiers de Hon- 
fleur” to take the matter up and the result has been the 
formation of “La Nouvelle Societie Suedoise.” The mill 
buildings are constructed on the Swedish pattern and the 
machinery has been furnished by J. & C. G. Bolinder, of 
Stockholm. The enterprise has the support of the 
“Grand Magasins Generaux” of Paris, which has a cap- 
ital of 50,000,000 frances ($9,500,000). 

The mill will do business with traders shipping from 
any country into France, but will give a preference to 
Norway and Sweden. The shippers receive 60 percent of 
the f. o. b. value of the timber immediately upon ship- 
ment, the mill paying freight, insurance, duty and 
other charges. The remaining 40 percent is remitted 
when the manufactured lumber has been marketed at 
the best obtainable figure in the French market. The 
establishment and operation of the plant afford the 
Swedish and Norwegian lumbermen great satisfaction, 
which is not shared in by the French dealers, who regard 
the undertaking as an encroachment on the established 
order of things and conducive of competition. 


The Poet of the Schwarzwald—353. 


I have already referred to the commercial aspects of 
the Black Forest in Germany, with some brief allusion 
to its sentimental associations. The poet Hebel lived in 
the Schwarzwald and drew most of his inspiration from 
his environment, and I will permit him here to speak 
of several of the German villages scattered through that 
country, in a poem of his entitled “The Schwarzwalder 
at Breisgau,” although in common with German poetry 
in general it suffers considerably from translation: 

At Muhlen on the road, 
Where the coach rolls by, 
There they drink the reddest wine 


Press'd from many a lusty vine, 
At Muhlen on the road. 


At Burglen on the heights 
What is there to see? 
Mountain peak and shadowy vale, 
Forest, sparkling stream and dale, 
At Burglen on the heights. 


, In Stauffen at the fair 
All things had an air 
Of glad and joyous merriment ; 
All were there on pleasure bent, 
In Stauffen at the fair. 


Freiberg is a town 
Of passing wide renown. 

Men of wealth are plenty there, 

And maidens with complexions fair— 
Oh, Freiberg is the town. 


Beneath the forest shade 
Wooded Herischried 

Will ever be to mem’ry dear 

The loveliest spot or far or near, 
Is wooded Herischried. 


The Trend of European Stumpage Prices—354, 


Two weeks ago in these columns I had the pleasure of 
presenting some views of Henry M. Ross, a very well 
posted student of forestry matters, upon certain prac- 
tical subjects connected with lumber, amd Mr. Ross also 
told me some interesting things and advanced some very 
logical views regarding the movement of stumpage prices. 
His reasoning upon the subject was about as follows: 

“In the Nurnberg town forest in 1853 stumpage 
price for best quality Scotch pine logs was $6 a thou- 
sand feet, b. m. In 1899, after a progressive rise, the 
price had come up to $25, giving an annual rise in 
prices of about 3 percent during the last forty-six 
years. 

“In the Black forest, where conditions are not so 


favorable as near Nurnberg, in 1853 stumpage for best 
spruce and silver fir was only $2.50 a thousand feet, 
b. m., while at the present time $16 is obtained for 
average logs. 

“In the forests near Frankfort, where the market is 
good and other conditions favorable, the best pine 
stumpage sells at about $40 a thousand. 

“In the Vogelsberg, Hesse, considerably further from 
market, the prices are $25 for pine and $20 for larch. 

“In the neighborhood of Darmstadt, also in Hesse, 
the price for ash stumpage is $56; for oak, $35 to $50; 
for spruce and larch, $15. 

“These prices are for average logs; in many cases 
where a fine tree is cut prices are often increased by one- 
third or more. Comparing such prices with stumpage 
rates now prevailing in America, we may reasonably 
expect a rapid rise in prices, gradually becoming equiv- 
alent to those now existing in Europe. Noting also 
the large discrepancies between prices in the two coun- 
tries, there will be found a reason why the elaborate 
forestry methods pursued in Germany cannot be applied 
to American wood lands at the present time, the chief 
point to remember being that the more intensive we wish 
to make our systematic forestry the higher must the 
stumpage prices be, in order to carry on a paying busi- 
ness. However, we must undoubtedly look for more 
rapid developments than those which took place in Ger- 
many, as cutting has been going on far more quickly 
and as our logging and sawing methods are far superior 
to those in vogue in the older countries. 

“The question then is: What influence should this 
inevitable rise in stumpage prices have on the adoption 
of more conservative principles in the management of 
forest lands in this country? The theory held by author- 
ities is that American prices will reach the level of 
European rates when the European surplus stock of 
Jumber shall be about exhausted. The time limit after 
which there no longer will be a surplus is not definitely 
agreed upon. White pine, it is generally conceded, will 
not last more than another fifteen or twenty years, and 
in about sixty years from now, if the present rate of 
cutting continue, we shall probably be pretty close to 
the end of many other of our economic species.” 


Incursions Into Russian Trade—355. 


I understand that our German friends are somewhat 
exercised over the recent ukase of the czar of Russia, 
directing that hereafter only Russian lumber material 
be used for government work. Hitherto a great deal of 
German lumber has entered into this consumption and 
German workmanship has provided very much of the 
high class doors and fine country work of various sorts. 
It is rather difficult to know exactly what is back of the 
ezar’s ukase, although he is doubtless somewhat inspired 
by a very laudable desire to encourage the higher forms 
of wood manufacture at home. Much of the wood manu- 
facture of Russia at present, as I have previously stated, 
is of the ruder sort of building work, vehicles, implements 
ete. While in Russia, in company with C. L. Musser 
of Muscatine, Iowa, and his son, I visited one mill which 
had a door factory in addition. Here the doors were 
built up of soft wood with hardwood exteriors and the 
ultimate product was of a workmanlike sort, which was 
rather a revelation to the Messrs. Musser, familiar as 
they are with American door — methods. The 
machinery and tools, however, were of a somewhat ele- 
mentary sort, and the cost of the finishing of the door, 
notwithstanding the cheapness of labor, was something 
like five or six times what it would have been in this 
country. In the furniture line also much of that pro- 
duced is rough, clumsy and of a cheap character, there 
being only comparatively few concerns producing high 
class articles of fine designs. Undoubtedly the czar 
desires to encourage improvements along this line, 
although it is hinted that agents of the Russian govern- 
ment have been making some nice little commissions 
upom purchases of German material. At any rate it is 
now said that the Germans, who were talking of mak- 
ing an exhibit of German machinery at Moscow, in order 
to counteract the American exhibit at Paris, will prob- 
ably not do so. As I have already stated, the German 
government has given certain classes of Russian lumber 
a freight rate advantage over American goods of the 
same character. Perhaps this discrimination will now 
be done away with. 


A Historical Saw Mill—356. 


The reader of a modern lumber journal like the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is very often regaled with de- 
scriptions of saw mill plants, going quite fully into the 
technique of their arrangement, but the following descrip- 
tion will doubtless have somewhat of a spice of novelty. 
It was written in 1555 by the bishop of Ely, who had 
just made a trip to the court of Rome as an ambassador 
from Princess Mary of England. The-saw mill which he 
attempts to describe was situated in the neighborhood 
of Lyons, France. He describes the motive power as 
an upright water wheel, and continues his description 
as follows: 
—and the water that makes it go is gathered whole in 4 
narrow trough, which delivereth the same water to the 
wheel. This wheel hath ary: of timber put to the axle- 
tree end like the handle of a brooch, and fastened to the 
end of the saw, which, being turned by the force of the 
water, hoisteth up and down the saw. that it continually 
eateth in, and the handle of the same is kept in a rigall of 
wood from swerving. Also the timber lieth as if it were 
upon a ladder, which is brought by little and little to the 
saw with another device. 

Such is the description given of a saw mill at that 
early date, and some of the mountain mills on the con- 
tinent at this time could be described in similar lan- 
guage, although the advancement in devices is quite 
marked at central milling points. J. E. D. 
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Spoiling a Good Story. 
Tonawanda island, New York, on whose eighty-five 
acres is piled more white pine lumber than on any 
other area of equal extent in the country, is situated 


in the middle of Niagara river. It is a part of North 
Tonawanda and is connected with the town proper by 
a combined railroad and wagon drawbridge. In the 
early history of the island as a lumber distributing 
point no night bridge tender was maintained, the bridge 
being opened shortly after nightfall and left in that 
position until morning. 

One evening John W. Robinson, of the Robinson Bros. 
Lumber Company, was detained at his office by an ac- 
cumulation of work and heedlessly forgot the hour of 
the opening of the draw. When he came to start for the 
bridge and home he found that the draw was swung. 
It must be known that the river at Tonawanda island 
runs something after the fashion of a mill race. Mr. 
Robinson started a search for boat and boatman. Boats 
he could find, but every one was chained and locked; 
and if they hadn’t been he would not have dared at- 
tempt the voyage to the mainland. Finally, at 10 
o’clock at night, he succeeded by his cries in attracting 
attention from the mainland, and was relieved by an 
accommodating boatman from what seemed to be an all- 
night stay on the island. 

Nowadays an all-night bridge tender is maintained 
and Tonawanda island lumbermen no longer have the 
excuse, when they stay out all night, that the bridge 
was swung and that they were unable to return to 
their happy homes. 





Threw Up His Job. 


Last year George D. Emery, the Boston mahogany 
man, made a trip on his big log ship down to Nicaragua. 
Employed at Bluefields he has a captain of one of his 
tugs who is rather careless of his personal appearance, 
and who is especially addicted to very violent and sul- 
phurous language. By way of a joke Mr. Emery’s 
superintendent notified the captain of the proposed 
visit of the chief, and also explained to him that Mr. 
Emery was very punctilious both in the matter of his 
employees’ appearance and in the use of language 
that did not contain any pyrotechnics. The captain 
donned a white shirt in consequence and restrained 
himself for a time from the use of violent language. 
About the third day after Mr. Emery’s advent at Blue- 
fields the captain reported to the superintendent, and 
said that he wanted to quit. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the superintendent. 

“Well, I can stand this cussed white shirt, but I’ll 
be d—d if I will work anywhere where I can’t cuss.” 

The joke was then explained to him, and the captain 
is now relieving his mind and is still towing out rafts 
of mahogany and cedar logs to the Emery ships. 


PDL LILI OIF 
A Decrease in Illness. 


It is not all plain sailing in mahogany and cedar 
operations in Central and South America, and notably 
the native Nicaraguan is not particularly interested in 
hard work. Down in the Bluefields’ operations in Nica- 
ragua of George D. Emery, of Boston, he has suffered 
at times from what appeared to be almost an epidemic 
among his native woodsmen. At times, by scores, they 
would be doubled up with belly-ache, fever or other seri- 
ous illness. Some of these cases were very suspicious 
in their character. Latterly Mr. Emery has inaugurated 
a new system. He has employed a camp physician. 
The minute a man gets sick he is not only given medical 
treatment but also placed on a “sick diet.” If the medi- 
cine does not straighten him out the sick diet does. He 
says that there has been a reduction in violent cases of 
illness of more than 75 percent since he inaugurated 
the plan. 





A Premature Announcement. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN upon October 27 published 
the following record item: 

Boscobel, Wis.—F. B. Sarles & Co. have been succeeded by 
Frank Saries & Son. 

The item in question was published in good faith, 
having come in substantially the form published through 
ordinary news sources. Very shortly thereafter the 
mails brought a letter from F. B. Sarles & Co. which 
led to the insertion in the issue of November 3 of 
the following item: 

b Boscobel, Wis.—F. B. Sarles & Co. have not been succeeded 
y Frank Sarles & Son, the firm remaining unchanged. 

Back of these two record items evidently lies the trail 
of a practical joker, for the letter of F. B. Sarles & Co. 
contains the following information: 
ant. writer’s son was born October 1, 1900. He is a very 

y, strictly clear, vertical grain, 24-inch dimensions and 
nek A... poe. but is hardly capable of taking a part- 
onan re ine trtale and tribulations of a retail lumber- 

: Cr FRANK B. SARLEs. 

The question now is who was guilty of imposing upon 
the American LUMBERMAN and the commercial agencies 
with the announcement of the new firm of Frank Sarles 
& Son? If he can be discovered and captured in either 
Boscobel, Wis., or Chicago, he will doubtless be compelled 
© smoke the rankest cigars that the local market will 


supply. 


Tragedies in the Lumber Camp. 


_There are tragedies in the lumber business although 

it is generally regarded as ordinarily prosaic. Recently 
E. T. Blackman and son were looking land in Iosco 
and Alcona counties, Michigan, when they found the 
skeleton of a man at an old camp of the Keystone 
Land & Lumber Company in Iosco county. A gold 
watch and a revolver were found under the skeleton. 
There were no traces by which identification was pos- 
sible and it is supposed that it was the remains of 
some landlooker or hunter, as the Keystone company 
ceased operations in that locality twenty years ago. 
On November 9 at Millersburg, Mich., Frank Chur- 
rette, of St. Joseph, Ont., was instantly killed by a 
falling tree. His neck and one leg were both broken. 
The pathetic feature of the incident was the fact that 
the young man wert to Millersburg to work in a 
lumber camp for the purpose of earning money for 
the support of his parents in Canada. His father 
could not come over with him as he did not have funds 
and the young man sent the first earnings for his. father, 
who came over, reaching Millersburg the very day, of 
the death of his son. 





The Aid of a Lame Pegasus. 


Sam R. Guyther, of cypress tank fame, whose mill is 
down on the Bayou LaFourche, at Patterson, La., has 
broken loose in rhyme, as the accompanying correspond- 
ence with the International & Great Northern railroad 
will show. The three gentlemen referred to in the verses, 
Messrs. Price, Howard and Trice, are general passenger 
agent, treasurer and general superintendent, respec- 
tively, of the railroad named. Ever since Guyther re- 
turned from the Hoo-Hoo Annual at Dallas last Octo- 
ber, where he went broke backing a 10 to 1 shot at the 
Dallas races which horse bore the euphonious name 
Cypress, he has been trying to get even by selling tanks 
to the railroads and the trade generally. The following 
is his latest effeort: 

ParrerRson, La., ————, 1900.—To the Poetical Staff of 
the I. & G. N. R. ht. Company, Palestine, Tex. 

Below we hand you copy of ad. 

Hope it will make your Price feel glad. 

We trust it will tend to bring some biz, 
*Cause you know the price of logs is riz, 
And for labor now we are paying more 
Than we ever did in our lives before. 

You must make the price of this ad. so low 
That for our white one we'll have a show, 
And when we settle with Howard and Trice, 
We don’t want to hand it all over to Price 
To pay for an ad. in your Maggie Zine, 
Nor on our plant have to give you a lien. 


If then— 
All things good for the sons of men 
Are found on the line of the I. & G. N., 
The best cypress tanks on earth can be had 
yy sitting right down to answer this ad. 
e’ve ley and lath, and lumber, too, 
And finest finish for your house all through. 

This brought so many returns to Guyther that he 
broke out again as follows in a wild quest for box cars 
in which to make shipments: 

G. L. Noble, Assistant General Superintendent I. & G. N. 
R. R. Company, Palestine, Tex. 
If all good things for the sons of men 
Are found on the line of the I. & G. N., 
We wish you would look along the line 
And find a lot of box cars fine, 
As they’re mighty good things for the sons of men, 
Especially those with windowed end. 
This brought out a reply from L. Trice, general super- 
intendent, as follows: 
It is true that— 
All good things for the sons of men 
Are found on the line of the I. & G. N. 
But with all the good we have some of the bad 
And windowed cars can scarcely be had. 

Nevertheless, Guyther got the cars and with them a 
substantial order from the International & Great North- 
ern railroad for tanks. 





’Twas Different Then. 


It is a little late for campaign stories but there was 
one from Nebraska which, while it is now somewhat of 
a chestnut, is still good, and especially because it is true 
as to its figures. It is alleged that a Nebraska farmer 
came into his market town to buy a buggy some time this 
fall and was told that the particular buggy he wanted 
would cost him $75. 

“How is that?” he said. “Is this what you call pros- 
perity? Tom Smith bought a buggy just like that four 
years ago for $65.” 

“T don’t think you have any kick coming,” said the 
dealer. “I would be mighty glad to sell you a buggy on 
the same terms. I did not sell it to him for $65 but for 
450 bushels of corn. It was a trade. If you want to 
bring in 450 bushels of corn I will let you have the 
buggy, a farm wagon and $10 to boot.” 

Four years ago in Nebraska corn was worth about 
15 cents a bushel, now it is worth about 30; a farm 
wagon can be bought for about $50, so you can figure it 
out for yourself. 

ee eee 


It is stated that an Australian manufacturer of paper 
has succeeded in producing that article from cleaned 
and bleached turf fibers, including various kinds of 
rough paper and pasteboard. 


| Law for Lumbermen. 


Agreement Affecting Passing of Title. 


A company to collect a sum of money due it from 
a party who had in his mill yard 115 piles of lum- 
ber, estimated to contain 373,625 feet, caused him to 
execute to it a bill of sale for the lumber, and to 
deliver possession of it to it in the yard where it was 
placed. The lumber was delivered to and received by 
the company as its own property, and the purchase 
money was paid. The mill man agreed to load the 
lumber on barges in the Mississippi river, convenient 
to his mill, at his own expense, and, in the meantime 
and until this was done, to protect and take care of it. 
When the lumber was loaded it was agreed that if it 
contained more feet than was estimated the company 
would pay for the excess at the price agreed upon. 
The reason given for this last transaction was the pro- 
tection of the company, but there was no agreement 
that the lumber should upon any condition ever become 
the property of the mill man. Under these circum- 
stances the supreme court of Arkansas holds, Anderson 
Tully Company vs. Rozelle, 57 Southwestern Reporter 
1102, the lumber was the property of the company. 
It says that all that was to be done to complete the 
sale according to the agreement of the parties was per- 
formed. The lumber was delivered. The fact that the 
mill man was to haul it to the barge did not affect 
the transfer of title. That was no condition upon the 
performance of which the sale was to become complete, 





Interest Unpaid for 60-Days Lumber. 

The statute fixes the rate of interest in South Dakota 
at 7 percent per annum on the amount “due on any 
settlement of account, from the day on which the bal- 
ance is ascertained.” A dealer located in the state 
bought lumber from a company at frequent intervals 
in carload lots on sixty days’ time. It reasonably 
appeared from the evidence that he agreed, in accord- 
ance with the company’s regular terms, to pay the 
contract price of each car or consignment within sixty 
days from date of shipment, together with interest 
upon any balance remaining unpaid “upon each car 
or consignment, after the same became due, until such 
time as such balance was extinguished by payment, 
or, in case of partial payment after due, then upon 
such balance to the time of such partial payment; 
then deducting the payment and forming a new bal- 
ance.” After several years’ transactions and the bal- 
ance due on the original price was ascertained in a 
court of law, he insisted that the various transactions 
shown by the general statement offered in evidence con- 
stituted an open, current account covering the entire 
period of his business relations with the lumber com- 
pany, and that in the absence of a final settlement of 
the entire account, by which the balance due was ascer- 
tained, no interest was due, by reason of the statute 
above mentioned. But in the opinion of the supreme 
court of South Dakota the statute does not preclude 
parties from agreeing upon a time when bills rendered 
shall mature and draw interest thereafter until paid. 
The statute, it holds, McCuish vs. Small, 83 North- 
western Reporter 426, relates to unliquidated claims, 
not to accounts stated monthly and assented to by the 
debtor. The terms of sale and price of each car of 
lumber being agreed upon, each shipment, it says, 
might be severally considered for the purpose of ascer- 
taining by computation the interest due upon monthly 
balances to which the company was entitled accord- 
ing to the course of dealing and clear intention of 
the parties; and after these several amounts became 
due according to the mutual understanding of the 
parties, the ethics of fair dealing, it holds, would 
require the purchaser to pay the legal rate of interest. 


Accounts Where Partner Sells Out. 

The interest of a partner in the assets of the firm of 
which he is a member consists of his portion of the 
residue left after payment of the liabilities of the firm 
and the adjustment of their partnership claims against 
each other. Suppose now that the partner sells his 
entire interest in the assets and business of the firm 
for an agreed consideration, and that nothing is said 
regarding the liabilities of the partnership. In such 
case if the sale is to his copartners the presumption of 
the law will be, the supreme court of Colordédo holds, 
in the case of Cobb against Benedict, 62 Pacific Reporter 
222, that the purchasing partners, as between themselves 
and the one retiring, assumed such liabilities. In other 
words, in the absence of any agreement to the con- 
trary the court holds that it will be presumed that all 
former accounts between them growing out of and con- 
nected with ae transactions were adjusted and 
settled. And this applies to debits of express contract 
as between the partners, and then the contract will con- 
trol. But where the retiring partner sells his interest 
in the assets of the firm to a third party, with the con- 
sent of his copartners, nothing being said about the part- 
nership liabilities, that, the court says, will make them 
responsible for the debts of the firm only to the extent 
of the assets of the firm, because they, the remaining 
partners, were not parties to such sale. Nor will such 
a transaction as this last have the effect of an adjust- 
ment of partnership matters as between the members of 
the firm. 





Interest in Lumber Consigned on Commission. 
In Hampton & Branchville Railroad & Lumber Com- 
pany vs. Sizer, 64 New York, Supplement 553, the gen- 
eral term of the city court of New York holds that an 
agent to whom lumber has been consigned on commis- 
sion has no leviable interest in the lumber so that a 
creditor of his can attach it. 
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The Man in the Yard. 


If you have a competent man in your yard you are in 
high luck. Not long ago I walked through a yard that 
was in apple pie order. A second look to find some- 
thing that was out of shape, or place—broken lath, 
or boards pitched into a corner or under the piles was 
unsuccessful. And by the way, this pitching of stuff 
under the piles to get it out of the way makes me 
think of the slovenly habit we men at times have of 
throwing our old boots and soiled shirts under the bed. 

“Good yard man, have you?” the proprietor was asked. 
“In some respects,” was the reply. “He is the best man 
1 ever had to keep stock in shape, but his memory isn’t 
an inch long.” 1 readily inferred what that meant. It 
meant that Tom Jones might buy a bundle of lath, or 
possibly a thousand feet of boards, and they never would 
be charged. 

Above all things the man in the yard should have a 
good memory. If he have not there is something that 
is going to get away from him. If I had an income equal 
to the value of the material which goes out of the retail 
yards of the country uncharged you would not catch 
me roaming around this winter sleeping in cold hotel 
beds and trying to chew beefsteak that is tougher than 
my teeth. I would have a mansion on Easy street, eat 
baby mushrooms and drink champagne whose bottles 
had the cobwebs of ages on them. One of the best retail 
men in the state—a man who aims to keep tab on 
everything connected with his business—was telling me 
how many slips a former yard man of his made, One 
of his little mistakes was to let a whole load of shingles 
go out uncharged. In a hundred and one yards in which 
less caution is taken, away might have gone those 
shingles forever and aye. 

In an office in central Iowa the bookkeeper’s window 
overlooks the driveway that enters the yard. Nobody 
can go out or in without attracting the attention of 
the man in front of the window, and he is supposed to 
make a minute of every team that leaves the yard with 
lumber and every man who carries away a stick on his 
back. This looks somewhat like state prison methods, 
but no doubt it saves dollars. 

Right here I want to tell you of a queer duck I once 
knew. Financiallly he was perfectly responsible, bought 
his household necessities and luxuries on credit but never 
paid a cent until a bill was presented. When we had 
our feet on the same table and were pulling away at 
cigars, in a burst of confidence he said he was aware 
that first and last many items were omitted from his 
bills. He said it “paid” him to run accounts. This man 
was of course a villain, though no doubt he would excuse 
himself by saying that he paid promptly every cent of 
indebtedness that was presented to him. He was simply 
taking advantage of the lapses which occur in more than 
nine-tenths of the retail mercantile establishments. 

The determination of a good yard boss to see that a 
record of every article that leaves the yard is turned in 
at the office I should call one of the first qualifications. 





“Sleeping in cold hotel beds.” 


My grandfather used to say that it was a down at the 
heels man who wouldn’t keep his wagon greased. Bearing 
this remark of my good old puritanical grandfather in 
mind, it would no doubt grate on my nerves to hear 
the old delivery wagons on the street squeaking, but 
rather that than to pay good money for lumber and then 
practically give it away. 

It sometimes comes to me that we expect too much of 
our yard men. If they are not thoroughly posted on 
grades we cannot forgive them. We expect them to keep 
the stock in fine shape. We look for them to show tact 
as salesmen. We rebel when they omit to charge. If in 
a line yard they must be competent to look after liens 
and collections. And all these qualities we expect to 
buy for how much? For $40 a month, not infrequently. 
The trouble comes in, however, when we do not buy 
them for that amount, or for any other amount, for 
often it seems an impossibility to get them combined at 
any price. I know a yard man who is paid close to 
$2,500 a year and he is worth every cent of it. He has 
the whole group of qualifications and it follows that he 
is a jewel. 

I like to get away from the boss and talk with the em- 
ployees. They will at times tell me more than the boss 
will. A pleasure to me at any time is to associate 
with intelligent workmen; men who have brains yet do 
not seek to live by their wits. First and last some of 





these employees unload their woes on me. Last fall when 
the weather would permit of sitting out on lumber piles 
and whittling a young man in a yard asked me if I knew 
where he could better his condition. He said he “worked 
like a dog” at wages that seemed to him inadequate. 
Then I had to tell him frankly that if I were running a 
yard and a man should want the position of yard mana- 
ger and should tell me that he had the capacity to work 
like a dog it would not be considered a recommendation. 
I told him that it is a good thing to be industrious but if 
our brains do not supplement the work of our hands we 
are the next thing to goners. I explained the best I could 
the qualifications of a successful yard man and I trust 
a little light drifted through the crevice that was rent. 
He evidently had an idea that to tear around, keep busy, 
lift his liver out, was what was expected of a yard man. 
It is not these but it is knowledge, care, watchfulness, 
loyalty, civility. Why, I would no sooner trust a cus- 
tomer of mine in the hands of some yard men than I 
would trust my old violin to be repaired by a boiler 
maker. I have seen something of this. I have seen yard 
men handle customers as indifferently as though they were 
so many sticks. I saw a yard man so gruff, so decidedly 
unpleasant, that I thought the customer was at fault that 
he did not turn on his heels. If I were paying my money 
I wouldn’t stand and have it rubbed into me by anybody. 
Here is a matter that may as well be touched on now 
as ever. I am frequently in receipt of letters asking if 
I can name retail dealers who are in want of good men. 
Having once or twice remarked that such men are always 
wanted, my correspondents are evidently of the opinion 
that I know who wants them. Sometimes Ido; but this 
rule holds good: Other things being equal, the man who 
is acquainted in the community invariably has the pref- 
erence. A stranger in such a position must always be 
met by disadvantages. Not long ago I saw a dealer who 
wants a man in his yard and he was told that I had appli- 





“Sitting out on lumber piles and whittling.” 


cants on the list. He said he wanted a local man, one 
who knew the people of the town and its vicinity; es- 
pecially one who had an acquaintance among the many 
Bohemians who live in and around the city. A compe- 
tent man in a yard, who is acquainted with the people, 
draws trade. A retail man told me that as a matter of 
policy he turns over to his man in the yard who is a Ger- 
man the Germans who come to him to buy lumber. We 
sometimes call people of foreign birth clannish, but if we 
lived in some other country we would be as clannish as 
they are. If we lived over there wouldn’t we like to 
buy lumber of an American salesman with whom we 
could talk about the old country and friends left behind? 
Nobody can knock the bottom out of that old saying that 
birds of a feather flock together. The man spoken of above 
who receives $2,500 a year sells to people of his own na- 
tionality, to whom the proprietor of the place often 
might be unable to sell. There are many customers who 
go to him direct. In connection with the business he has 
become an “institution.” 

I tell you, beloved, thoroughly competent men are 
mighty scarce, a fact that if you have been in business un- 
til your hair is being blonded by years you probably 
know. 

An Aid to the Lumber Trade. 


I was told recently in that rattling little city of Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, that the building associations in that town 
had materially increased the sale of lumber. People of 
small and moderate means had taken stock in these asso- 
ciations and were thus enabled to build homes of their 
own. This is simply testimony corroborative of what 
has been going on in many sections of the country. 
Thousands and thousands of homes built in Chicago and 
its suburbs have been made possible by these associations. 

Out here on the broad prairies building associations 
are not in high favor. A few of them have gone wrong, 
and a cry is raised against them. Of course the bankers 
are against them, and in every comparatively new country 
the bankers cut something of a swath. It is their busi- 
ness to loan money at as high rate of interest as they 
can and they do not want their way obstructed by any in- 
stitution which furnishes money, and particularly which 
discounts their interest rates. Any of us if we were 
bankers would feel the same way about it. A while ago 
I was telling a banker that I had put a dollar into a 


building association that had made me 12 percent, and as 
he stroked his beard he gravely remarked that no associa- 
tion that would pay that rate was safe! He didn’t know 
what he was talking about, which is a disease that is af- 
flicting thousands of us. 

There is a grave fault with many of the building asso- 
ciations, however, and that is that they are managed by 
incompetent men. I have known secretaries of associa- 
tions who kept the books, investigated titles, managed 
the leans, who were in fact 2x4 men who had never been 
able to earn a good living. They were novices in all mat- 
ters of finance, and naturally their associations didn’t 
jump forward like racehorses. Then occasionally a thief 
breaks in, and though a building association affords poor 
picking for a thief he stampedes the stockholders and 
they trample upon one another in an effort to get their 
money that is safely invested. If these associations were 
not founded on correct principles hundreds of them, ow- 
ing to incompetent management, would go up like old 
man Gilderoy’s kite. 

With the proper safeguards thrown around a building 
association 1 regard it as a most beneficent institution. 
It is the poor man’s friend and has been the means of the 
yard men of the country selling millions and millions of 
feet of lumber. 

Getting Out Mill Work. 

“The rush is over now,” the yard man remarked, “but 
I wish you would remind the sash and door factories 
that one thing necessary for them to do is to estimate 





“Some of them are woefully slow.” 


promptly when we send them specifications. If not sat- 
isfied with the bid of the first house to which these speci- 
fications are submitted we must try again, and if they 
hang fire in the factories it takes a good while to reach a 
conclusion. We can’t ask the men in these factories to 
work nights and Sundays, but it has been my experience 
that some of them are woefully slow.” 

A similar complaint I have heard several times. It is 
a question, however, if the factories could be speedy 
enough to meet the requirements of the average yard man 
in this matter, Suppose I am to furnish a house bill the 
mill work of which will cost, say, $1,000. The furnish- 
ing of this bill is one of the big events of the season to 
me. I may not sell four such bills during the year. | 
want to get at the denouement, as the Frenchman would 
say, in short order. I am hoping that if I mail my 
specifications today the estimates may be returned about 
the third day, notwithstanding my letter must travel a 
hundred miles or more and the answer to it as far. | 
am a little unreasonable in this expectation and of course 
slip up in my calculations. That deal is a big thing to 
me, but it isn’t going to stun the factory men; they are 
used to such things. They get bundles of these specifica- 
tions. The proprietor of a factory told me recently they 
had sixty sets of stairs on their order books. In these 
big establishments we must take our turn, and sometimes 
there is a small army ahead of us. 

If I had a bill of mill work that amounted to any great 
sum I believe I would not send it to anybody. 1 would 
ask the factories to send their men to me. I would want 
them to send men who knew their business, too, so that 
right on the ground every detail could be settled. If this 
is not done, at some stage of the game some seemingly 
little insignificant thing is liable to stick its nose in and 
cause trouble without end. Not long ago I looked 
through a fine residence that had been built by a yard 
man for his home, and he told me how little concern his 
mill work was to him. Everything went together as 
though it had been greased for the occasion, he said. Not 
even a bit of molding was lacking. To start with the or- 
der was placed with an A 1 factory, and then the sales- 
man who took the order knew his business. He has been 
a practical planing mill man, knows what is wanted and 
in what shape it should be furnished. I know salesmen 
who can detect any faulty point in the specifications of 
an architect. That is the kind of men to have around 
you. When you are figuring with them they are not fir- 
ing their ideas up through their hats. They are down to 
earth, which is an excellent place for any of us to be. 
When you are dealing with a good house and a compe 
tent salesman there is no good reason why things should 
not dovetail. 

I like these inside finish salesmen; I have had about 
as good times with some of them as a fellow can reason- 
ably expect to have this side of paradise, but not every 
one of them is making it the smoothest possible sailing 
for the builder. Sometimes they innocently prod him and 
make him frisk like a wild steer. I was told the other 
day of a fine residence that was going up and everything 
came to a halt because the salesman who took the order 
blundered. The mill work came on, but a small portion 
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of the bill had to be refilled, and that took time. Ina 
busy building season carpenters can’t hang around doing 
nothing and pay their meat and grocery bills on antici- 
pation, so in this case the carpenters went elsewhere. 
Then when the revised mill work came the carpenters 
didn’t come with it. ‘The builder got madder than hops, 
the contractor got mad, and all because the salesman 
wasn’t “onto” his job. When we slip a cog we never 
know how many cogs it will cause to slip in the ma- 
chinery of others. It is like the wave which keeps on 
rolling, rolling away from the agitation caused by the 
yebble. 

; If I were building an expensive house (of which there 
is not much danger) I should want to have a good seance 
with a salesman who knew the ropes. I do not believe a 
man is fitted for the position of salesman when all he 
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“A thief breaks in.” 


can do is meekly and blindly to follow the architect’s 
specifications. He ought to be able to make suggestions, 
to substitute, which would possibly save you money and 
give you a better looking house than you were expecting 
to build. In a yard man’s house I was shown a set of 
stairs, changes in which had been suggested by the sales- 
man who got the order, and the lumberman was enthusi- 
astic over the appearance of them as compared with the 
original design. Now, you see that salesman did that 
man a favor that will be something of a pull on future 
orders. ; 

When we come down to bottom facts there are a great 
many architects whose practicability will never kill them. 
They have studied the strength of materials, learned to 
draw, know how a plan will look on paper—and that 
comes very near telling the story. You couldn’t find 
wings on one of them; therefore they are going to make 
mistakes like all the rest of us. I have heard contractors 
swearing about their plans more than once. I would first 
want a good designing architect to make my plans and 
then a competent salesman to lay his head with mine, 
and together decide just what the inside finish should be. 
I believe this would give me a better looking house than 
otherwise I would have and save me worry. In my 
humble opinion any intelligent young man who would 
serve an apprenticeship in an inside finish establishment, 
or even in any old planing mill, preparatory to acting as 
salesman, would be doing something for his country. 

I heard of a little kink not long ago that may be new 
to you. A yard man told me that he furnishes the oak, 
cypress, yellow pine and other woods for all the mill work 
he had done. _When he secures a job he selects his lum- 
ber, carries it to the local factory and pays for having it 
put into the shape he wants it. He knows then what 
kind of lumber goes into a job and he thinks that by fur- 
nishing the material he keeps an extra profit in the fam- 
ily. He is a very successful lumberman and he wouldn’t 
be pursuing this method year after year unless there 
were something in it. 

There will be few more rush jobs in this climate for a 
few months now, but next year when the building season 
shall open up in the red hot way we are all expecting I 
trust that the sash and door men will hustle some things 
a little faster than they have been doing this season, and 
that the yard men’s patience may be somewhat length- 
ened. What we want is to come together mutually, all 
as happy as so many lambs. 


Marion Men. 


Several weeks ago I received a letter dated from 
Marion, Ia., signed by T. J. Davis, which read: 

For a year I have been reading your articles in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with much interest and feel as 
though you were an old acquaintance. Both myself and 
the boys connected with this yard enjoy the every-day 
Philosophy you give utterance to, and the desire of all of 
us is that some day you may drop in on us, and then we 
will drop all labor and devote a few hours to you, and we 
believe we could so arrange it as to make it as enjoyable 
to you as it would be to us. We are common, every-day 
fellows and would like to rub shoulders with you, have 
you spit on the floor, put your feet on our desk, and com- 
mune with one another, and when the day was ended send 
you from our town feeling, we trust, that it had been a 
profitable one to us all. Can you not so arrange, letting 
us know in advance so we may all be at home, because we 
want to make a sort of a family affair of it, and if we can 
get some new ideas and you some new thoughts you may 
possibly come again? 

I had never heard of Davis or Marion, but a reference 
book said that Marion is a town of 5,000 inhabitants, 
connected by electric line with Cedar Rapids, and that 
Mr. Davis is of the T. J. Davis Lumber Company. 

It is human nature to want to see those people who 
want to see us, so this letter was filed away with hun- 
dreds of others of a like character, and an oath was 
gp that I would see Marion when it came handy to 

0 80, 


I have pictured this Marion man as middle aged, with 
chin whiskers, and hair cut straight around. But if he 
wore dresses you couldn’t tell him from a girl. His eyes 
are bright and his cheeks red. He is not only a lumber- 
man on a big scale, but he is a banker, a handler of 
estates, a real estate owner, a builder of houses—and 
more than any of these, or all of them, he is a man. I 


don’t care what you are, béloved, if you lack that one 
qualification there is something in the other scale that 
is outweighing you. Mr. Davis regretted that owing to 
a business affair it was imperative for him to go from 
home that day, but to cheer him up I told him not to 
mention it, so we visited for half an hour, shook hands, 
and he went. 

Now I am going to change the scene, as the novelist 
says, and if so inclined there are thousands of yard men 
who can profit by what is said. When I entered the 
office of the Davis company I was never accosted more 
pleasantly than I was by a smooth faced, middle aged 
man who was standing by a desk in the front room. And 
all day I watched this man meet people—children, 
women and men—and it was with that same kindly way 
always. A hundred times he reminded me of Joe Jeffer- 
son. This man is Mr. Davis’ yard manager, Ben R. 
Reichard, a college educated man and a man who has 
worked at the lumber business for twenty-one years 
with hardly a day’s break. It was early morning when 
I reached Marion, and when it came closing time at night 
I was still hanging around the Davis premises. Ben and 
I settled a host of questions that day. When we had ex- 
hausted a lumber subject we would poach on literary or 
religious grounds, and we didn’t lack much of keeping 
the old office warm. All this time I was comparing this 
man with other yard managers with whom I had come 
in contact, and do come in contact with nearly every 
week—men who mean well enough, but who have never 
learned that it does not cost a cent to be pleasant. They 
talk in monosyllables and are at no particular pains to 
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please. Day after day the business is left in the hands 
of these offish, unsociable men, and as a result I know 
that at times the business suffers. It delights your com- 
petitor over the way to see one of these sticks presiding 
over your business affairs while you are absent. Don’t 
forget that. If you should come in contact with the em- 
ployees in the Davis office—the yard manager and the 
bookkeeper—you would know what grade of men it is 
possible to obtain when you really set out to do it. 

That night when at the hotel I was toasting my toes 
preparatory to retiring, in came Messrs. Davis and 
Reichard. The former had returned from the country 
so thoroughly wet down from the steady rain that there 
was no dust on him. “Let’s go over to the bank,” said he. 
So we adjourned to the inner sanctum of the money 
establishment, and there the next day found us. There 
seemed to be something for us to talk about until the 
bewitching hour of midnight had rolled by. The next 
morning when I was gliding back to “the Rapids,” I was 
trying to think when before I had stayed twenty-four 
hours in a two-yard town when I could get out of it 
every forty minutes, and my memory suggested that it 
was the first time it had occurred. 


MER, Bans 


THE ADVICE OF A DEALER. 


Eprtor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—In reading the Realm 
of the Retailer I do not remember seeing any reference 
to giving attention to keeping a neat, clean and orderly 
office as well as a systematic set of books and a well 
assorted and properly cared for stock. It requires all 
these, in addition to good sheds, a good location and a 
courteous and agreeable manner, to bring the best results 
in the retail business; results which mean a satisfactory 
balance to the credit of the proprietor, both on his books 
and in the opinions of his fellow men. 

Suppose you begin at your office, brother retailer, and 
give it a general cleaning up, washing the windows and 
scrubbing the floors. Doing this occasionally is not going 
to prove fatal to your health. Put things in a good state 
of cleanliness and more orderly conditions are sure to fol- 
low, as you will likely find yourself destroying old and 
unnecessary articles and placing those which are worth 
saving where they belong. 

Probably the greatest immediate effect will be not upon 
your customer but upon the never-absent-in-any-commu- 
nity-and-seldom-found-useful-but-always-spit-on-the- floor 
loafer, who will at once notice the change in the condi- 
tions of his surroundings and, if ever so little above the 





average animal he has so often reminded you of, and by 
the killing of which Messrs. Armour, Swift and others 
have become famous, will be quick enough to appreciate 
the fact that you are no kinsman of the animal described 
and will not need telling that he is expected to conduct 
himself in a decent and respectable manner, equal at least 
to what Darwin accused his ancestors of being. 

But if, as is sometimes the case, your loafing friend has 
faller so low as to make the air of cleanliness and order 
distasteful to the extent that he withdraws his presence 
from you, try to worry along without him some way 
until you can do better by way of associates. 

Be sure your customer will appreciate the change and 
from him you will reap your reward, by inspiring greater 
confidence in your methods and thus extending your in- 
fluence. As our success in life is measured by the extent 
of our influence and a cleanly and orderly exterior is 
more than anything else an indication of a clean and 
orderly character, this matter of outward appearance 
must of necessity be of primary importance. Perhaps 
not always, yet in many cases a stranger who is a close 
observer can tell more about your probable success in 
business from a few minutes’ observation than you can 
tell him in an hour, and with greater accuracy. Who of 
us knows what hour we are going to find ourselves being 
weighed in the balance of some commercia! agency as to 
the prospect of our success or failure in business, or in 
the balance of our employer’s opinion as to whether we 
are profitable to him or worthy of his confidence? A very 
good way to be found wanting when weighed in respect to 
either of these is not to clean up or dust off, nor even 
sweep out the place you have prepared in which to meet 
your customers and transact business, but let it alone, 
not throwing away or destroying any useless thing that 
may find its way to the office; be sure to bring in and 
throw on the floor or about the room everything that you 
do not know what else to do with, and carry nothing out 
so long as you can wade through it and creep out of it to 
go to your home at night, where, 16 to 1 (I believe that is 
the proper proportion) your slouchy ways have either so 
influenced or so discouraged your wife as to render your 
home little if any better than your office surroundings; do 
all these and you have excellent chances of being unsuc- 
cessful in your business. 

This was brought to the writer’s notice in visiting retail 
yards as a salesman, and a particular case in point is 
worthy of mention. As frequently occurs, the office had 
been built somewhat larger than necessary for office use 
in order to accommodate the dealer’s small-stock of sash 
and doors. Into that extra space had wandered such a 
variety of articles as is seldom seen in one room. In part 
it consisted of sash, doors, blinds, lime,. hair, cement, 
plaster, nails, mixed paint, wire and picket fence, brick, 
and, we might quote from one of the sale bills tacked up 
in a conspicuous place in said office, “other articles too 
tedious and numerous to mention.” 

But the condition and arrangement of all these goods 
and wares was the astonishing part of the situation. The 
lime had gone the way of all lime and burst the barrels, 
distributing itself well over the floor. That this was no 
recent occurrence was shown by the fact that said lime 
and parts of the broken cooperage that had once contained 
it were well mixed up with coal, ashes, cinders and dirt 
which could only have accumulated during the previous 
winter. Was this dealer prospering? Well, it took the 
proceeds of a farm which belonged to his wife to support 
the lumber yard. : 

His business methods throughout remind me of a story 
which is told of a southeastern Texas judge, who has a 
method, or lack of it, of filing his correspondence by 
dumping all of his letters which he considers worthy of 
saving into a large barrel that stands conveniently in one 
corner of his office. When it becomes necessary to refer 
to any of these documents the judge upsets the barrel and 
gets down on his knees—something which occurs at no 
other time and is therefore a commendable feature—and 
looks for what he wants. 

Now this is not written in the interest of the office sup- 
ply man, but if you will only observe the great advantage 
in accuracy and in the saving of time of having a few 
up-to-date office conveniences, which are worth so much 
and cost so little that there is no good excuse for not 
taking proper care of your business, you will be able to 
do the work with less effort than you are now expending 
upon it. 

vate around the office, brother retailer, and if it is not 
all that could reasonably be desired there should be a 
taking off of the coat and a rolling up of sleeves and you 
will soon see what improvement the exercise of a little 
muscle and gray matter will effect. ‘he next time a 
salesman in whom you have confidence happens along ask 
him if he ever saw conditions as described in the fore- 
going. He will likely tell you yes, but in the next town. 

Clean up your office, systematize the clerical part of 
your work in a way which will make you master of it, 
and though this alone may not bring success it will go 
very far toward doing so; without it you cannot reason- 
ably hope for success. A DEALER. 


POO" 
IMMEDIATE CONDITIONS SATISFACTORY. 


Arete, Mrnn., Dec. 8.—Trade has been very good 
this fall, collections good and we look for a heavy trade 
next summer, but this winter’s trade will be light. The 
dry weather this spring has kept many from building 
until after harvest. Then help was so scarce that they 
could not get the work done, so much of it was put off 
until next spring. As crops were good around here much 
building will be done next summer. As this is only a 
small place I hope only for country trade, I notice other, 
larger towns carry a nice stock of lumber. I have only 
a small stock, but as I look for lower prices next spring 
see no need for putting in a heavy stock. 

WALTER PARKS. 
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Conditions and Prospects as Viewed from Ocean to Ocean—Stocks Generally Regarded as 
Normal or Below the Average— Hopeful Outlook for Winter Trade— 
The Opinions of Dealers of Ten States. 





In West Central lowa. 


DENISON, IA., Dec. 8.—Stocks in this territory are about 
equal to those of an average year at this season, and demand 
as a whole is lighter than in previous years. We do not 
expect much winter trade and cannot yet estimate prospects 
for next year; our trade is mostly with farmers and their 
wants are as yet uncertain. Srewart LUMBER COMPANY. 


Indications of Activity. 

Creston, IA., Dec. 8.—The condition of the lumber trade 
in this city for the past year has been on the whole favor- 
able. ‘There has been no great stir in the ——— line, yet 
the whole volume of business done for the year will average 
with last or any preceding year since 1890, and we believe 
these same conditions are true to a large extent in all the 
towns surrounding us. 

We believe there is more lumber in stock in the various 
yards than there was at this time last year and also that 
the dealers as a rule are in the market for bargains when 
the material offered will suit their demand, although there 
is little demand at present for regular stock at full list 
yrice. 

; The winter trade will not amount to much, as there will 
be no buildings of {mportance begun at this season, on 
account of colder weather. 

Prospects. for business for next year are considerably 
brighter than they were at this time a year ago, as people 
generally have become reconciled to the advanced prices on 
building material, and in our opinion will not put off needed 
improvements over another year, as they did in the past, and 
the improvements are gradually becoming better and of a more 
permanent character, which adds to the quality and quan- 
tity of the material to be furnished. 

We find that the wholesale market at the present time is 
very uneven a& regards both stock and prices. We believe 
this is due largely to the fact that nearly all wholesale 
firms are short on some items of yard stock and for these 
items they are holding firm, but on such items as they have 
in ample quantities they are willing to make such conces- 
sions as are necessary to secure orders. and as all the 
wholesale firms are not short or long on the same items, it 
enables the retailer to keep his stock rounded out at prices 
ranging from 75 cents to $2 off the list by dividing his orders 
around among them. C. 8. Rex & Son, 

By George B. Rex. 


Prosperous and Appreciative. 


Hartrorp Crry, IND., Dec. 6.—Stocks in this town and 
section are somewhat larger than last year and we believe 
larger than they ordinarily are at this time of the year. 
The demand here is greater than it has been for the last 
three years. We are expecting a good winter’s trade, as 
there Is some work under way that will have to be com- 
pleted which will necessarily require considerable material. 
As things are settling down nicely since the victory on 
November 6 we are expecting a fair business the coming sea- 
son. There is a very good country trade in this section, as 
the farmers are improving their farms. Prices are all 
right if they would only settle at one thing and remain 
there so the trade would understand that there were going 
to be no more drops. We are well pleased with the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and feel that we could not do without it. 

Mrrcer LUMBER COMPANY, 
Harry O. Thomas, Manager. 


The Present Situation Excellent. 

DALLAS, Tex., Dec. 7.—The present conditions and pros- 
pects for future trade were never better. Stocks on hand are 
somewhat low, on account of the scarcity of cars for one 
reason, the small stocks at the mills, as we understand it, 
and the labor famine of the past few months, which has left 
them small stocks. 

Prospects for next year’s business are good; in fact, from 
present indications we expect to do a third more business 
than we have done this vear. and this year's business will 
exceed by a fourth that of last year. 

Regarding the wholesale trade, prices are advancing every 
day. and we are having difficulty in having our orders filled 
at the advanced prices. 

BUELL PLANING MILL CoMPAny, 
By F. T. Buell. 
A Fair Future Outlook. 

Bia Sprines, Tex., Dec. 5.—The stocks here are fully 25 
percent larger than those of previous years, while the 
demand has also increased in about the same ratio. Pros- 
pects are good for a fair winter trade and we think that 1901 
should be fully equal to the present year. 

BurtTON-LINGO COMPANY, 


Next Year’s Prospects Good. 


Brockton, Mass., Dec. 8.—We think the volume of de- 
mand this year as compared to previous years a little better. 
In regard to the winter trade we think as it looks now it 
will be very light, but we also think the prospects for next 
year’s trade very good. We find the wholesale market as to 
prices very firm at present. 

Tue A, C. THOMPSON COMPANY, 


The Outlook in Central Texas. 

AustTIN, Tex., Dec. 4.—Relative to the business condition 
of central Texas, we are glad to report that the stocks at 
the yards are as a rule much lighter than is usual at the 
season of the year. The demand from consumers has been 
comparatively light except in the cities which are generally 
prosperous. The countrv yards report that owing to the 
very large cotton crop the farmers have been unable to do 
the ordinary amount of improving but all are looking for- 
ward to a heavy spring trade. and owing to the continued 
high price of cotton central Texas has a right to expect a 
prosperous year in 1901. 

At the mills the ordinary stock can be found, but while 
every mill seems to have about the usual amount in feet the 
stocks are considerably broken. Boxing and other inch com- 
mon stock are extremely scarce, while a fair amount of piece 
stuff is offered at prices slightly off the list. 

We understand that a movement is being made by some 
of the guif coast lumbermen to tabulate the amount of stock 
and sales each month. This is a most commendable move, 
and if successful we may look in the near future for more 
uniform stock sheets and more regular prices. 

Cari F. DRAKg., 
“Among the Angels.” 


Los AnGeLes, Can., Dec. 8.—There is a good demand for 
lumber in this section and prospects for an increased demand, 
but unfortunately just at present profits are a minus quan- 
tity. as the dealers here are engaging in one of their peri- 
odical “scraps” and each one is trying to see how low he can 
make the other fellows sell instead of making a profit him- 
self. Los Angeles is the dumping ground for several large 
mills on Puget sound that maintain mills here and whose 
policy is to work off their stock bv sacrificing the yard profit 
and ‘the public is the gainer thereby. : 

We are just starting to harvest a fine orange crop of 20,000 
carloads: have had more rain the nest month than the total 
of any of the past three years, and th's. with the starting of 
Beagser, Clark 8 gl =, oe railroad, makes us think we 

, ome out here to God's country, everybody, and 
how it feels to be an “Angel.” MONTGOMMET & Mvuutn. 





Prospect Good for Fair Business. 


MERIDEN, CONN., Dec. 8.—We have noticed some improve- 
ment in the lumber trade in the last month and the pros- 
pect is good for a fair business during the next few months 
if the weather be not too severe. We are carrying less stock 
than usual at this time of year and think this has been the 
condition of a good many yards in this section. Traveling 
men, however, report a disposition among dealers to stock up 
in anticipation of higher prices. 

Spruce has advanced rapidly in the last two months and 
is very scarce. Hemlock and North Carolina pine have 
stiffened a little. We do not find that there has been much 
change in white pine, although higher prices are talked of, 
and some firms have advanced their better grades a little. 

Tue LYON & BILLARD COMPANY, 
Herbert M. Billard, Assistant Treasurer. 


Outlook for Next Year Good. 


CoryDon, IA., Dec. 10.—Stocks are not quite equal to the 
average at this season, but the usual volume of demand pre- 
vails. We expect an average winter trade and consider pros- 
pects for next year very good. In white pine we find some 
items a little off and an upward tendency is noticeable in 
yellow pine. Rupp & CHASE. 

A Reasonably Good Year. 

LANGDON, Mo., Dec. 10.—Stocks compare fairly well with 
those of the average year at this season and the volume of 
demand as compared with previous years is better, as are 
prospects for next year’s business. We consider wholesale 
prices high. Bowers, Heyven & THOMPSON. 


Exceptional for Kansas. 


Kirwin, KAan., Dec. 8.—Present conditions and the pros- 
pects for the lumber trade in this state are extremely favor- 
able, but we have to report somewhat unfavorable conditions 
in a very small territory in this immediate locality on account 
of poor crops. The result is that stocks are less than the 
average for the season, the volume of demand is smaller than 
the average and we look for practically no winter trade in 
lumber. The prospects for next year’s business, however, we 
consider fair in spite of the unfavorable crop outcome this 
year. Reasonable prices prevail in the wholesale market 
and in a general way everything looks promising for a good 
business. CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY. 


Conditions Considered Categorically. 


FRANKFORT, IND., Dee. 6.—Our present stock is about 
equal in amount to what it usually is this time of year. 

Business for 1900 has fallen short of that of 1899 about 
10 percent. 

PR too early to form any idea of what business for 1901 
Ww 7e, 

We do not figure much on winter business. 
little new work started during winter months. 

Some of the yellow pine mills have advanced their prices, 
but-we find others willing to accept orders at prices ruling 
thirty days ago. 

We can see no reason why prices should advance at this 
time. KRAMER BrorTuoers COMPANY. 


Not Much Change. 


LONE Tree, IA., Dec. 8.—Stocks of lumber in this section 
are about the same as usual at this season and there is not 
very much variation in the demand, which I think will con- 
tinue fair throughout the winter. Prospects for next year’s 
business are good and prices are evidently a little er 

BE. N. LER. 


Stocks Not Up to the Average. 


Hype Park, MAss., Dec. 8.—So far as our knowledge ex- 
tends, stocks are not up to the average for this season of 
the year, owing in part to the dullness of trade in this 
vicinity during the Es year and partly to the higher level 
of prices that have been asked at wholesale during the past 
two months. Owing to reduced business dealers have not 
stocked up as heavily as usual and the political uncertainty 
was also a factor, and when this was removed and dealers 
wanted to buy they were confronted by a rising market. 
The volume of demand is from one-half to two-thirds that of 
last year. As to the winter trade, there is very little in 
any season and this will not prove an exception. It is too 
early to form any intelligent estimate of the business for 
next year. B. BALKAM & Co, 


Trade Surprisingly Good. 


Newark, 0O., Dec. 11.—With us stocks on hand as com- 
pared with former years are much greater at this time, and 
we think the same is true with the other yards here. The 
volume of demand the past year far exceeded anything in 
former years and indications are that the coming year will 
be as good as the present year. Trade still continues good— 
surprisingly so for this time of the year. 

ll wholesalers show a disposition to maintain a price 
agreeable to themselves, consequently there appears no weak- 
ening of prices in general. During the past month we have 
bought freely and feel safe in saying that we have made no 
mistake in that respect. 

Tue P. H. Smira Sons LumMBEeR Company, 
Fr. M. Smith, Secretary. 


Looking for Increased Business. 


MEDINA, OHIO, Dec. 10.—We have been having a very good 
trade this year and find the demand about the same as it was 
last year and the year before. We look for an increased 
amount of business next year. We are carrying our usual 
amount of stock, although we are told that stocks generally 
among retail yards over Ohio are lighter than usual. Prices 
at wholesale seem to be about the same, although some 
people are asking more for their stock, especially in yellow 

ine. In the hardwood trade, in which we are interested 
n Kentucky, the orders are coming in freely, but cars are 
so scarce it delays shipments somewhat. 

B 


There is very 


H. Woop & Co. 
Country Trade Fair. 

Ciarion, Iowa, Dec, 8.—Trade at present is fair but 
mostly in the country, for barns and corn cribs. It is 
much better than last season. Stocks are about the 
same as last season at this time. Collections are slow, 
as farmers are busy with their corn, which is a big 
crop, and all feel prosperous. I look for a good trade 
next season. Prices are stiffening somewhat to what 
they were a month ago. J. FAIRBANKS, 


Farming Trade Active. 


EDWARDSVILLE, Int., Dec. 6.—Stocks in yards here 
are equally as large as they were a year ago, with the 
demand for lumber considerably better, coming mostly 
from the country. The farmers in this section have been 
very prosperous this year and are now willing to buy. 


The tone of the market is stiff prices for white pine but 


yellow pine can be bought for a little off. In our opinion 
the demand for lumber will continue good as long as the 
weather is as fine as it is now. JouN Stouze & Son. 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 
The production of anthracite coal in November was 





4,971,576 tons, the largest monthly output of the 
year. The recovery from the six weeks’ strike is com- 
plete in point of tonnage. Estimating the production 
for December at 5,000,000 tons, the output for the 
year will be within 1,500,000 tons of last year’s pro- 
duction, and is a better showing than expected a month 
ago, that will help to relieve anxiety in districts where 
stocks are short. The principal shortage will fall in 
the northwest, on account of scant receipts by water. 
To December 1 receipts of lake anthracite at Chicago 
were 848,000 tons, and it is estimated that receipts 
since then will aggregate at least 50,000 tons, mak- 
ing for the season about 900,000 tons, against 1,224,000 
tons for the entire season of 1899, a decrease of over 
300,000 tons. The shortage at Milwaukee and other 
Lake Michigan ports, besides Chicago, will exceed 
200,000 tons, and that for Lake Superior will be almost 
as great, making the total decrease in the upper lake 
region about 700,000 tons. This state of affairs is 
already painfully apparent. It is said, for instance, 
that shippers at Milwaukee are confining their trade 
to that city, making no effort to fill country orders 
usually tributary to that center. Chicago is not yet 
in a condition to respond to calls from Milwaukee’s 
country districts, for dock stocks in this city are 
close to depletion. This will throw upon future all- 
rail shipments the supplying of much of the north- 
western trade this winter. A few boats are still on 
the lakes, but the season’s lake traffic is practically 
over, 

The colder weather early this week revived to some 
extent the city demand, for locally dealers and con- 
sumers have not been buying lately except from neces- 
sity. Inquiries from the country are of a more urgent 
nature and betoken that in some localities, especially 
in the far west, little anthracite coal is in stock. In 
territory more easily accessible from mines conditions 
of supply are not quite so grievous. Rail coal is arriv- 
ing at Chicago somewhat more freely, one or two 
shippers getting about all the anthracite they could 
reasonably expect, but the majority are seriously incon- 
venienced by the lack of receipts. This shortage in the 
west is still explained by unusual demands from other 
portions of the country and by the late rush of coal 
to lake shipping ports, an excuse that will no longer 
apply. Accordingly better returns are confidently 
looked for by the trade in the near future. Prices are 
stationary. Premiums are occasionally reported but 
do not seem to be getting more numerous. No cutting 
of circular is heard of, and the regular quotations are 
those at which practically the entire trade is moving, 
except shipments on some old orders taken last sum- 
mer at from 50 to 75 cents below present prices. The 
fulfillment of those old obligations proceeds slowly. 

Bituminous coal has enjoyed a fair trade this week, 
notably better than for many preceding weeks, but it is 
limited to absolute needs. The prompting is nowhere 
evident among buyers to lay in heavy stocks against 
the needs of bitter days to come. Some inclination in 
that direction appears in the northwest, but not of 
large proportions. The northwest is visibly concerned 
regarding its supplies for the winter, and on account 
of the more or less dubious condition of stocks on deck— 
although in this respect bituminous coal is in much 
better shape statistically than anthracite—some buyers 
as far northwest as in the Dakotas are looking to Chi- 
cago for their coal. To a limited extent there is a 
demand for the better grades of bituminous as a sub- 
stitute for anthracite, but inquiries of that sort are as 
yet more suggestive than real. 

Too much coal for comfort is stored on track at dis- 
tributing centers, notably at Chicago. The stock here 
seems to be complete in point of both quality and 
variety, and the enlarged demand early this week from 
a change in temperature was met with comparatively 
few substitutions of one grade for another. Holders 
of coal who had misjudged the demand and who had 
on track much more coal than they required made dil- 
igent search, when the demurrage charges began to 
accumulate, for buyers and also for sellers who could 
assist them in marketing the burdensome products. All 
these sellers went forth and the impression created was 
that more than the real number of cars were on the 
market, with the effect of depressing prices to a greater 
degree than at any other time in recent months. From 
that state there is late this week partial recovery, but 
the market retains the characteristics of stock redun- 
dancy. The needs of the west had been overestimated. 
West Virginia coal is equal to the demand and so is the 
product in every district except one or two, wherein 
producers, impelled by the accumulations, shut off ship- 
ments entirely and, the surplus finally disappearing, 
they were left with no stock on track to provide for 
ordinary wants. The bituminous trade in the east 
has also suffered of late from oversupply. ' 

Manufacturing users of coke are now contracting for 
their supplies for 1901 and are arranging for liberal 
tonnages. Prices for quick deliveries are uncertain, 
depending upon track supplies, generally more than 
ample for current needs, 
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THE EASTERN LUMBER FIELD. 


Symbolizing a Wholesale-Retail Alliance—Expansion of Big Interests in New York and Vir- 
ginia—Improving the Erie Canal—Business Changes in Boston 
—Trade in Pennsylvania. 





A TOKEN OF ALLIANCE. 
Néw York, Déc. 10, 1900. 


The organized retail lumber trade has etitered into an 
agreement with the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association whereby the members of each will as far 
as possible so conduct their business as to confine the 
lumber trade within legitimate channels. This agree- 
ment, by which the members of the National association 
are bound to sell only to such trade as is declared to be 
legitimate trade for the wholesaler, involves a reciprocal 
duty on the part of the retailer who is a member of the 
organizations represented in this agreement, and that 
covers nearly all the retail organizations in the coun- 
try. His duty is to give members of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association his trade to as great 
an extent as possible. This of course is to a certain 
extent a matter of territory. Western retailers have 
a similar arrangement with a western manufacturers’ 
and wholesalers’ organization, but within the territory 
where the National association sells lumber, other things 
being equal, members of the retail associations are under 
obligations to give its members preference. 

To emphasize this fact, and to serve to identify mem- 
bers and representatives of members of the National 
organization, it has adopted a distinctive design, an 
enlarged reproduction of which we give herewith. This 
design, to be printed upon a button and upon stationery, 
is copyrighted and this copyright the association pur- 
poses to uphold as against all who would steal its 
thunder. As none but members can use it, its pres- 
ence on the lapel of the coat or on stationery indicates 
that the institution using it is in harmony with the 
retail organizations, is protecting the interests of re- 
tailers and entitled to their support. It is coming to 
be admitted by all branches of the trade that business 
is most satisfactory and profitably conducted where 
confined to its legitimate channels. If the wholesaler 
leave the retailer in undisputed possession of the trade 
that naturally belongs to him relations between the 
two are more satisfactory and a fruitful source of de- 
moralization is done away with. 

The retailers have practically won their fight for 
recognition and there has been a wonderful change for 
the better in the last decade, but there is still room 





BADGE OF THE NATIONAL WHOLESALE ASSOCIA- 
TION, 


(Copyright, 1900, by National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association.) 


for improvement and any wholesale organization which 
cordially supports, not only in theory but in practice, 
the principles advocated by the retailers should receive 
a return as substantial. 





SOME CUMMER EXPANSION. 


One of the most notable developments of lumber trade 
organization for the new year is the establishment of an 
eastern sales agency which will be put into effect Jan- 
uary 1, 1900, representing the various Cummer interests. 
The three great Cummer companies interested in this 
new venture are Cummer, Diggins & Co., Cadillac, Mich. ; 
the Cummer Company, of Norfolk, Va., and the Cum- 
mer Lumber Company, of Jacksonville, Fla. These are 
all manufacturing concerns, the aggregate product of 
which will range from 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 feet 
per annum according to the season, and their officials 
say that if their good friends insist upon having a little 
more stock than that they will probably be prepared to 
take care of their requirements. The Cadillac institu- 
tion is a heavy manufacturer of white pine and hard- 
wood lumber. The Norfolk company manufactures 
North Carolina pine on a large scale, while the Jack- 
sonville mills are producers of longleaf yellow pine. 

The new selling organization will be conducted under 
the style of “The Cummer Companies”. Offices will be 
opened at 45 Broadway, New York city, and in the 
Exchange building, in Boston. 

The New York office will be under the management of 


ee 


Howard Adams, who has been the representative of 
the Cummer Company in New York for the past year. 
He is a popular young lumberman who thoroughly under- 
stands the trade and, with the added prestige he will 
have, should be able to command a very large amount 
of business in the New York district. He will have 
on his staff his brother, Walter Adams, and also a 
longleaf pine salesman whose name at our last advices 
could not be given. 

The Boston office will be under the management of 
Fred 8. Ramsay, who during the past fourteen years has 
been the New England salesman for the Tunis Lumber 
Company. Mr. Ramsay is without question one of 
the best known, best liked and most popular all around 
salesmen in New England at the present time and 
should be able to make a very handsome showing for his 
department of The Cummer Companies’ business. 

It is certain that there will be very few concerns either 
in New York or Boston that will have a larger or more 
varied line of stock to offer to the public. The three 
companies which unite in these sales agencies under the 
style of The Cummer Companies are all of them leaders 
in their respective lines. They are backed by ample 
capital, have unequaled manufacturing equipment and 
their products are noted for their first class manufac- 
ture. No pains will be spared to make the new combi- 
nation as attractive as possible to the lumber buying 
public. 

Briefly reviewed, the lines handled by these agencies 
will be longleaf timbers, dimensions, board and finish; 
North Carolina pine, rough and dressed; Michigan white 
pine and Michigan hardwoods, including maple and 
beech flooring. 


AN IMPORTANT ENLARGEMENT. 


On November 22 last there was incorporated under 
the state laws of New York The Chequasset Lumber 
Company, with a paid up capital of $300,000. This is an 
enlargement of the Chequasset Lumber Company, of 
Massachusetts, which company heretofore has had its 
principal office at Boston, with a branch at New York 
city, and for a long time has been an important factor in 
both the hardwood and building lumber trade of New 
York and New England. The officers of the new com- 
pany are Charles E. Corkran, president; C. W. Manning, 
vice president, and K, W. Hobart, treasurer. The prin- 
cipal office of the institution will be in the handsome 
suite, 66 Broad street, New York city, where Messrs. 
Corkran and Manning will be in charge. The Boston 
office will be continued as heretofore, in the Exchange 
building, and will handle its regular and established 
trade under the management of Mr. Hobart. By means 
of the increase in capitalization and increased facilities 
at New York, it is intended to augment the established 
eastern trade and also widen westward into the middle 
section of the country. 

A word concerning the history of this eminently suc- 
cessful house is timely just now. With a capital of 
$25,000 the Chequasset Lumber Company, of Boston, was 
established in 1890 by Charles E. Corkran, K. W. Hobart 
and A. M. Dodge & Co. as a selling agency of white pine 
lumber from the A. M. Dodge & Co. plant at North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. A. M. Dodge & Co. were the backers 
of the enterprise. The concern was prosperous from the 
start, and in 1896 the capital was increased to $55,000; 
again in 1898 it was increased to $80,000, in each in- 
stance to provide for an increased volume of business. 
The business of the old company for the current fiscal 
year approximates $1,000,000 and the company showed 
a surplus practically equaling its capital. In 1899 the 
organization was joined by C. W. Manning, who had had 
an experience of fifteen years in the metropolitan trade, 
and purely as an experiment in the possibilities of the 
New York city market. It has proven successful, and 
the resultant The Chequasset Lumber Company, of New 
York, is now in evidence. The house will handle a full 
line of American hardwoods, white pine, yellow pine and 
cypress, and confidently expects to double its handsome 
sales record of the past year. 








FORESTRY AT THE PAN AMERICAN. 


Forestry will receive special attention at the Pan- 
American exposition to be held in Buffalo next year. 
The exhibit will contain much that is interesting and 
beneficial to the general public, a description of which 
will illustrate the great scope and broad lines upon which 
the exposition is founded. 

The exposition will take up the broad question of forest 
preservation, embracing the great national benefit to be 
bequeathed to future generations by a moistened atmos- 
phere, which in turn will provide a regular, copious rain- 
fall. One of the most interesting features will be an 
illustration of the manner in which the mat of fallen 
leaves which covers the ground in the forest absorbs the 
rain as it falls, instead of permitting it to course down 
the hillside to join the brook which helps to swell the 
river to overflowing. 

Distribution of moisture will be made plain as the 
work is-done in the great chemical laboratory of nature; 
how the wet surface of leaves operates as an air tight 
covering to prevent undue evaporation, while the myriads 
of tiny tree rootlets take up the water as it slowly perco- 
lates through this covering into the soil, from whence it 
is raised by a mysterious capillary force through the 


trunk and branches to the leaves, where it is given off in 
the form of vapor through transpiration, once more to be 
precipitated to the earth in the shower or dew that 
waters the growing crop. : 

The forestry exhibit at the Pan-American exposition 
will be housed in a building which of itself will be an 
interesting exhibit. With splendid natural resources to 
draw from, and the advanced knowledge of forestry as a 
help, it is the intention to make this the most interesting 
and practical forestry exhibit ever brought together. 





LUMBERMEN VOICE THE DEMANDS OF COM- 
MERCE. 


The principal event of the past week has been the 
appearance before Governor-elect Benjamin B. Odell of 
a number of gentlemen interested in the Erie canal 
enlargement, most of them lumber dealers. Represent- 
ing the western part of the state were Alfred Haines, 
of Buffalo, and Theodore S. Fassett, of Smith, Fassett & 
Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., while the New York 


city lumber trade interests were looked after by Richard 


White, of John C. Orr & Co.; C, W. Adams, of Wilson, 
Adams & Co., and John D. Crary, all of the New York 
Lumber Trade Association. Secretary Eugene F. Perry 
represented the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. The conference took place on Friday after- 
noon at the Fifth Avenue hotel and Mr. Haines was the 
spokesman. His address was an eloquent one, and he 
strove to show the governor-elect what an important 
thing it is to the great commonwealth to have the Erie 
canal deepened enough to admit the passage of 1,000-ton 
barges instead of boats capable of carrying merely an 
average of 200,000 feet of lumber. The larger vessels 
could carry 700,000 feet with ease. 

Mr. Haines held that it was not alone the people who 
live alongside the canal who are interested in its improve- 





ALFRED HAINES, 
of Buffalo, N. Y¥. 


ment; the entire state would benefit, for it would cheapen 
freights materially. There were other speeches made 
and the question of the cost to the state was variously 
put at $60,000,000 to $100,000,000. 

At the close of the meeting the governor-elect, who 
seemed suitably impressed, announced that he would 
make the subject the feature of a special message to the 
state legislature about the first of February. 

The canal question, by the way, was made the prin- 
cipal topie of the speech made by Richard White, presi- 
dent of the New York Lumber Trade Association, at the 
banquet of the Builders’ League on Saturday evening. 
Mr. White spoke most entertainingly on the subject so 
near to the lumbermen’s hearts, and was loudly 
applauded by the diners, among whom were several other 
lumber dealers. 


THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Dec. 10.—Seasonable weather is at hand 
and yet it has not proven cold enough to prevent build- 
ing operations under way from continuing, nor have 
we had our first fall of snow yet. Compared to last 
year the general volume of business is fairly large and 
there are no complaints to be heard, 

Recent visitors to the city included G. E. Brownlee 
and Robert C. Lippincott, Philadelphia; E. V. Babcock, 
Ashtola, Pa.; Mr. Oliver, of the Oliver Lumber Com- 
pany, Toronto; G. 8S. Briggs, Norfolk, Va., and R. L. 
Blackburn, of the Hawkesbury Lumber Company, Ottawa, 
Ontario. 

Edward C. Mershon, of W. B. Mershon & Co., Sagi- 
naw, Mich., is here on resaw business. He will go to 
Philadelphia and Baltimore from here. 

Another departure from the local contingent this 
week is that of C. E. Kennedy, the New York repre- 
sentative of the Shepard & Morse Lumber Company, 
who goes down south for a business trip and is to be 
away about three weeks. 

The Forest Preserve Board met in this city last Friday, 
but the only matter of even partial interest to the trade 
they were called upon to decide was the claim of George 
R. Finch, of Glens Falls, to 11,000 acres of land in 
Hamilton county. The board agreed to pay Mr. Finch 
$1.50 an acre for 4,300 acres, and to allow him to remove 
all the spruce with a stumpage exceeding eight inches 
in diameter. Mr. Finch relinquished his claim to the 
other 6,700 acres, but is te be allowed to remove the 
timber. 

The hearing in the case of C. G. Horton will come up 
on Friday before Commissioner Shields. 

The deaths are announced of A. W. De Forest, of the 
De Forest & Hotchkiss Lumber Company, New ‘Haven, 
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Conn., and of S. C. Trubee, president of the West End 
Lumber Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Week’s Charters. 


For timber freights from the gulf to the continent 
shippers would probably pay 120s, but owners’ views 
are above this figure. The season for deal shipments 
from the provinces has closed. Boats for time contracts 
in miscellaneous trades are offered with increased free- 
dom and at some further concession in rates, 5s 6d on 
the dead weight being regarded as a full figure for ton- 
mage of a modern class for a period of twelve months; 
the demand is limited. Prompt and early sail tonnage 
is wanted to load lumber at gulf ports for the River 
Plate and though $15 could probably be obtained to 
Buenos Ayres few vessels are submitted. Forward ton- 
nage is offered on the basis of $14.50, with little or no 
inquiry. From the east and provinces there continues 
a quiet though steady market at, say, $10 from Boston 
and Portland and $11 from provincial ports. Lumber 
freights from the south to the West Indies continue dull 
and with tonnage plentiful rates are yet favorable to 
shippers. The approaching holiday period has a quieting 
influence upon coastwise lumber freights, the mills south 
being forced to suspend operations for a time in const- 
quence of the difficulty of securing labor. The market 
is sustained upon the basis of $5.75, Brunswick to New 
York, and $6 Jacksonville. 

Some of the fixtures for the week are as follows: 

Bark Cedar Croft, Ship Island to Durban, lumber, at or 
mg ee Evadne, St. John, N. B., to Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, 
lumber, $9. 

rk Ceres, Sabine Pass to Las Palmas, lumber, $12.50. 
chooner H. B. Homan, Jacksonville to Demarara, lum- 
ws 3 Strathmuir, Boston to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $10. 

Bark Swansea, St. John, N. B., to Buenos Ayres, lumber, 
sag Gudny, Ship Island to Bahia Blanca, lumber, . 

Bark Elida, Nova Scotia to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $11. 

Schooner Bartholdi, nar nF aa three trips, lumber; $6 
to meet te ee  danyen City Point, Va., to New York, 
lumber, $3. : : 

Schooner Evie B. Hall, Jacksonville to New York, lum- 
= Se —— Carrie E. Look, 
ber, $6. , ant 

Barge Gladiolus, Newberne to Philadelphia, lumber, $3.25. 

Schooner Samuel Castner, Norfolk to New York, lumber, 
" a4 


Mayport to New York, lum- 


“Schooner Frank M. McCullough, Norfolk to New Haven, 


lumber, $3. . P 
Schooner Edward Stewart, Fernandina to New York, lum- 


ber, $5.75. ; 
Spot freight rates to leading European ports are: 


Walnut logs and Cooperage 
umber. Wathaseed. es. 
Liverpool . ..... 128 6d 5 8 6 
i enden 5 std ile ied 22s 6d 258 12s 6d 
Hamburg. ....- 26c 100 Ibs. 30c 10¢ 
Marseilles . ..... 308 358 228 6d 
Havre. ........80c 100 lbs. 25¢ 12%e 
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TRADE AT THE HUB. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 10.—The time of stock taking 
draws near again and the poor salesman is now met 
with the old, old story of December: “Wait until I have 
taken inventory.” Sometimes it seems to the waiting 
and watching taker of orders as though that inventory 
occupied most of the winter months. It is safe to pre- 
dict that New England stocks will show light when the 
totals are figured up, for buying has not been particularly 
active for many weeks, except in a few lines, and in 
these the demands upon the retailer have cleared out the 
bins nearly as fast as they are fitted. All signs, there- 
fore, point to a vigorous period of buying soon after the 
new year shall open, and the prospect is already show- 
ing its effect in advance in the stiff values which still 
prevail, even in the face of spiritless demands. : 

No snow has fallen in southern New England to quiet 
the music of hammer and saw, and hopeful architects 
and builders predict a good open building winter. In 
northern New England, however, the old fashioned win- 
ter has set in, with heavy snowfalls, which portend great 
logging industry and spruce enough to go around. Few 
mills are sawing now, however, and these are holding 
their product of frames and boards high. 

On December 1 the Bickford & Stone Lumber Company 
changed its sign to read The H. M. Bickford Company. 
It will be remembered Mr. Stone sold his interest in the 
old company and started out under his own sign some 
months ago. Mr Bickford has just returned from an 
extended trip throughout the south, where he has been 
visiting his mills. 

B. F. Lamb & Co. have just made a decided innovation 
in their business by a change of base to Albany street, 
where they have leased a fine wharf property for the 
better accommodation of their growing business in 
North Carolina pine and cypress.. The firm will still 
continue business at 112 Water street for a time, event- 
ually moving into a new office at the wharf. This 
property has 111 feet frontage on Albany street and 
is 250 feet deep, covering a surface of 30,826 feet. 
They will immediately build a two story shed 60x150 feet, 
giving them a large capacity for storage. In years past 
Mr. Lamb conducted a carload business which almost 
by itself has developed to a point where this present 
move was made wise and necessary. 





A GROWING NORFOLK ENTERPRISE. 


NorFOLK, VA., Dec. 11.—G. S. Briggs & Co., manufac- 
turers and wholesalers of lumber, of this city, are fast 
securing a very notable place in lumber production and 
distribution. The general offices of this concern are in 
the Citizens’ Bank building, and the firm has branch 
offices at 601 East Falls avenue, Baltimore, Md., and at 
18 Broadway, New York city. Mr. Briggs takes general 
charge at the Norfolk offices, C. D. Fisher is chief sales- 
man at New York and W. Lewis Rowe occupies a simi- 
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TERMINAL DOCK GF G. 8. BRIGGS & CO., PORTSMOUTII, VA. 


lar position at Baltimore. Tie Baltimore office has beet 
established about four years, but the New York office 
is comparatively a few venture, having been instituted 
during the present year. 

The operations of G. S. Briggs & Co. occupy a wide 
territory, 4s they handle both North Carolina and long- 
leaf pine. They make a specialty of car sills and car 
stuff generally, and also all varieties of longleaf and 
shortleaf lumber productions for both foreign and do- 
mestic trade. The firm has nine mills located tributary 
to tidewater in the James river district, owning three 
and contracting for the cut of six. The products from 
these mills are shipped direct to upper Atlantic and 
foreign ports from James river points. The firm also 
has a mill at Moorhead City, N. C., about fifty miles 
north of Wilmington, from which shipments also go 
direct. It also has the cuts of about fifteen mills in 
the longleaf pine district. It has a mill at Windsor, 
Va., and Ivor, Va., on the Norfolk & Western railroad, 
one at Purvis, Va., and one at Jackson, N. C., on the 
Seaboard Air Line. Among the recent additiotis to its 
facilities, G. S. Briggs & Co have leased two large docks 
at Portsmouth, Va., opposite Norfolk, views of a por- 
tion of which are herewith presented. These docks and 
sheds are capable of storing from 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 
feet of lumber. They are connected by the belt system 











DOCKS OF G. 8S. BRIGGS & CO., PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


with all the railroads entering the Hampton Roads dis- 
trict and have direct connections with the seaboard. 

Among the recent sales made by G. S. Briggs & Co. is 
one to the government for material for various fortifica- 
tion works along the Atlantic coast. The trade involves 
$265,000. 





THE TWIN TONAWANDAS. 

Nortu Tonawanpna, N. Y., Dec. 9.—There is a very 
strong and satisfactory feeling among lumber dealers 
of the Tonawandas with reference to prices and the 
future of the lumber business for the coming winter. 
Several items in general demand are short in stock, 
particularly the coarser grades, especially 12-inch 
boards. Nos. 1, 2 and 3 cuts are also recorded among 
items that show a shortage due to eastern demand for 
these grades all through the season. On some items of 
the aforesaid grades of white pine stock there has been 
an advance of from 50 cents to $2 a thousand during the 
past fifteen days. All other grades are holding steadily 
with an upward tendency. With the end of the season 
of navigation practically here it is also found that 
there is a shortage of shingles and lath, items that 
seldom have fallen short heretofore. 

Export trade with local dealers this season has been 
more extensive than before. The H. M. Tyler Lumber 
Company is shipping 6,000,000 feet of coarser grades to 
the West Indies. Other local firms doing considerable 
exporting are White, Rider & Frost, Swan-Donogh, 
Silverthorne & Co., Smith, Fassett & Co., W. H. Sawyer 
Lumber Company, Skillings, Whitneys & Barnes and 
the Eastern Lumber Company. 

Receipts of lumber at this port by vessel during 1900 
up to the first of the current month were 364,418,477 
feet. Receipts so far this month have been unusually 
heavy and it is the prevailing opinion among dealers 
that by the time the last lumber laden vessels arrive 
here, the latter part of this or the first of next week, 
40,000,000 feet will have arrived since December 1. This 
amount, added to that recorded up to December 1, would 
place the season’s receipts by vessel at 404,418,477 feet. 


Receipts for 1899 were 495,946,959 feet and 469,117,478 
feet were received during 1898. ‘The falling off this 
season is attributed in large measure to the large stock 
secured last year, which stocked the yards to overflowing. 
The combined receipts by vessel and rail in 1899 were 
541,576,959 feet. The dealers say that little lumber 
has been brought to the Tonawandas by rail this season 
as compared with the amount received during 1899. The 
receipts for each month during the season of navigation 
for 1900 up to the first of the present month were as fol- 
lows: May, 48,778,800 feet; June, 44,437,530 feet; 
July, 47,960,090 feet; August, 58,430,376 feet; Septem- 
ber, 48,892,217 feet; October, 65,498,384 feet; Novem- 
ber, 50,421,080 feet. October of this and last season 
show the largest receipts of the respective years. During 
October of 1899 a trifle over 98,000,000 feet of lumber 
arrived in this port by vessel, the largest amount re- 
ceived during any similar period in the history of the 
port. 

t least seventy-five ltimbtr and ore carrying vessels 
will remain at this port durilig the comitig 1 mg aiid 
a conservative estimate by marine men places the amount 
that will be expended for materials and work for repairs 
on them at $150,000. Already fifty-three vessels have 
gone into winter quarters here and many more are in 
port or on their way down the lakes. 

Thirty of the last canal boats to leave the Tonawandas 
this season with lumber for Albany and New York were 
held up for about ten days by seventy feet of the berm 
bank of the 60-mile level of the Erie canal near Rome, 
N. Y., breaking away on November 26. On petition from 
owners of the boats and owners of their cargoes repairs 
were completed on December 5 and the canal, which was 
officially announced to close December 1, was continued 
open until the boats arrived at their destination along 
the waterway. Shipments of lumber from the Tona- 
wandas by canal during the season of 1900 were 154,- 
175,103 feet; those for 1899 were 174,294,366 feet. The 
local canal collector’s report for November of this year 
shows that 23,033,813 feet of lumber were shipped by 
that route trom this port during that period as against 
25,147,320 feet for the corresponding period of 1899. 

Through efforts of local lumber dealers, Col. Alexander, 
congressional representative from this district, and 
others interested in the commercial welfare of the Tona- 
wandas, the rivers and harbors committee has recom- 
mended to congress that $190,000 be appropriated for 
the improvement of the Niagara river and this harbor, 
the largest amount ever asked for improvement of the 
Niagara river and the harbor of the twin cities during 
any year. 

Yards are well stocked for the winter trade, most of 
— ae arriving during the past six weeks being 
piled. 

The American District Steam Heating Company, of 
Lockport, N. Y., has decided to erect a plant in North 
Tonawanda for the manufacture of wooden casings for 
steam pipes and will purchase timber, have it shipped to 
the Tonawandas and manufactured into casings at ita 
own plant. Between 400 and 500 hands will be em- 
ployed. 

Among buyers here during the past week were G. W. 
Foster, of the R. J. Rogers Lumber & Coal Company, 
Geneva, N. Y.; James Clifford, jr., of James Clifford, 
jr., & Bro., Lockport, N. ¥. 

George W. Warren, of the Imperial Lumber Company, 
Toronto, Ontario, was here last week making sales. 

Among representatives who appeared before Gov.-elect 
Odell at Albany on December 7, at a hearing on the 
proposed conversion of the Erie canal into a barge 
canal, was Theodore §S. Fassett, of Smith, Fassett & Co. 

M. J. Clark, of Grand Rapids, Mich.; S. C. Jackson, 
Duluth, Minn., and T. H. Twist, Saginaw, Mich., are 
here looking after the interests of the Clark & Johnson 
umber Company, of Duluth, which has established a 
station in North Tonawanda. 

Among the firms that have been doing an unusually 
large amount of export business, especially to the West 
Indies and South Africa, are the H. M. Tyler Lumber 
Company, White, Rider & Frost, Swan-Donogh Lumber 
Company, Silverthorne & Co., Smith, Fasset & Co., Skil- 
lings, Whitneys & Barnes, Eastern Lumber Company and 
the W. H. Sawyer Lumber Company. The principal 
points from which they ship their supplies from the 
United States are Boston, New York and Baltimore, 
There is at present a good demand for West India ship- 
pers. 

A Tonawandan who is well acquainted with movements 
in marine circles says that not less than seventy-five ves 
sels will winter in the Tonawandas and that between 
$100,000 and $150,000 worth of repairs will be made on 
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them before navigation opens next spring. Already 
about a score of vessels have tied up for this winter and 
many others that have arrived here within the past few 
days will do so as soon as their cargoes have been dis- 
charged. The owners of some of the vessels that con- 
template going into quarters at Buffalo have changed 
their minds and are bringing their boats to the Tona- 
wandas. io 

George H. Hollister, of Rochester, N. Y., was in the 
city for a few days last week, looking after lumber inter- 
ests. 

J. H. Hazard, of Philadelphia, was in the city a few 
days this week calling on business friends. 





SMOKY CITY NOTES. 


PirtsBurG, Pa., Dec. 11.—A cold spell has set in and, 
in combination with the holiday season, will act upon 
the lumber business by a temporary lull in activity, the 
usual condition with the time of year, so that there 
is nothing alarming in the situation.. Last week’s 
heavy rains affected the rivers and in consequence of the 
rise lumbermen from the Clarion county district were 
here in force waiting for the waters to recede. Among 
them were Josiah Work, whose home is at Greeley, Col., 
but who has extensive interests on the Clarion river; 
W. A. Crossman, of Redcliffe, Pa.; James O’Hara, of 
Millstone, Pa.; Sylvester Truman, of Brookville, Pa.; 
Willliam Truman, of Seigel, Pa., and L. M. Putney, of 
Putneyville, Pa. The value of the lumber which has 


‘arrived from the Clarion district is estimated to reach 


$300,000. The total number of boat bottoms is about 
250, and upon each is brought a load of sawed lumber 
to be disposed of to dealers. The value of each bottom 
and its load is about $1,000. The largest shippers this 
year are Coilins, Kreitler & Co., who have sixty boats 
of an estimated value of $78,000, 

The wholesale dealers are busy preparing for the 
annual convention to be held here in March. The com- 
mittees are working hard and it is expected that the 
entertainment will be on a hitherto unsurpassed scale 
of magnificence. Details of the entertainment will 
be ready for publication shortly. 

C. B. Ferree, of C. B. Ferree & Co., of the Smith 
building, looks upon the closing year as the most profit- 
able in many. The firm has put 10,000,000 lath through 
the Pittsburg and Philadelphia markets. The demand 
for this commodity is good but the supply is inadequate. 

W. D. Johnston and G. W. Gates, of the American 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, left on Saturday 
last for New Orleans to close an important deal, involv- 
ing many million feet of timber. 

After the first of January the firm of W. H. H. Smith 
& Co., Toledo, Ohio, will open a Pittsburg office, with 
J.C. Schofield as the representative. 

In speaking of the lumber situation, F. R. Babcock, 
of E. V. Babcock & Co., said: 

Business is fairly good, the volume being not so heavy as 
in the preceding month. The indications are that, with nor- 
mal consumption, the advanced prices in yellow pine will be 
maintained. Poplar, with us, is moving fairly well at firm 
prices. Hemlock is like most other commodities—firm, with 


an unusually light stock at the mills for this season of the 
year. 


The mills of the Babcock Lumber Company at Ashtola 
will close for the holiday week only, when a few needed 
repairs will be made. E. V. Babcock spent last week 
in Providence and New York. 

J. W. Hess, of 615 Empire building, will leave on 
December 23 for a sojourn in the south and west, com- 
bining business and pleasure. He will spend two weeks 
in St. Louis, Mo., and thereabout. 

James I. Crow, of Crow Bros., lumber dealers of 
Charleroi, Pa., arrived home from Cape Nome on Decem- 
ber 6, bringing back considerable gold. Mr. Crow left 
for Nome on May 31 last, accompanied by his nephew, 
John Crow, and Frank McKean. ‘They struck a paying 
claim in the more northern region of the Nome fields. 
Mr. Crow and his nephew expect to return to Nome in 
the spring. 

F. E. McGillick expects to open a large yard at the 
corner of Homewood avenue and the Pennsylvania rail- 
road. A large storage building may be erected at this 
point. 

J. M. Goerhing has opened a yard at Swissvale, Pa. 

H. J. Hahn, representing a white pine lumber firm 
of North Tonawanda, N. Y., spent several days of last 
week in this territory. 

At the Seventh Avenue hotel the following dealers 
were registered: L. O’Connor, Cleveland, Ohio; A. J. 
Swan, Michigan; J. S. Hamilton, of Foster-Munger Com- 
pany, Chicago; Peter Marron, Mount Pleasant, Pa.; John 
Husband, Mount Pleasant, Pa.; Charles Shriver, Toledo, 
Ohio; W. H. Ward, Detroit, Mich. Other dealers in 
the city were: Mr. Johnson, of Goodlin & Johnson, 
Toronto, Ontario; Emmett Tallon, of Tallon & Farr, 
Beaver, Pa.; A. J. Stewart, of Vester, Stewart & Ros- 
sell, Washington, Pa.; A. G. Giffen, Buckhannon, W. 
Va. ; G. W. Hoover, Phillipsburg, Pa., and J. W. Cham- 
berlin, of W. H. H, Smith & Co., Toledo, Ohio. 





THE PENOBSCOT DISTRICT. 


Bancor, Mk., Dec. 8.—The last cargo of lumber to be 
shipped from Bangor this year was taken out on Satur- 
day for Portsmouth, N. H, Several million feet remain 
upon the wharves and a few vessels are bound to this 
port, but the water is thick with snow from the great 
storm and the first cold snap will undoubtedly close the 
Penobscot to navigation, so that no further shipments 
are likely to be made directly from Bangor. All the 
mills on the river are now closed for the winter, and from 
sawing lumber the attention of everybody in the business 
is diverted to chopping logs. 

A saw mill is being built between the Madawaska river 
and the railroad by Sohn Yerxa, of Smyrna, and Edward 


Perry, of Northeast harbor. It will be fitted with two 
shingle machines, rotary, lath and clapboard machines. 

George O. Hall, one of the best known of the younger 
lumbermen of Bangor, for some years a member of the 
firm of Hodgkins & Hall, has removed to California. 

Several cargoes of lumber shipped from Bangor have 
been lost in the great gale that swept the New England 
coast last Tuesday. The losses are all covered by insur- 
ance. 





Banoor, Mk&., Dec. 8.—Winter has come with twelve 
inches of snow and rather mild temperature. In the 
country roads are in rather bad condition and lumbermen 
are lamenting the fact that snow fell before the swamps 
had been frozen over. Operations in the woods are pro- 
gressing fairly well and with ordinary weather conditions 
the cut will be fully as large as estimated at the outset. 
Not all of the camps have their full complement of men 
as yet but the gaps will soon be filled up. 

W. H. Cunliff & Co., of Fort Kent, are employing 500 
men and 200 horses this winter, their operations being 
among the most extensive in the state. H. B. Field, of 
Caribou, has ten camps on Beaver Brook, where he is em- 
ploying sixty men and twenty horses. John Ross & Son, 
of Bangor, have about 400 men in the woods and are send- 
ing in others as fast as they can be hired. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 11.—The general situation 
may be summed up by saying that there is a fair winter’s 
trade doing, with movement brisker in some lines than 
in others. Southern pine continues in active demand, and 
so is North Carolina pine, while both Pennsylvania and 
northern white pine are also moving well. A nice busi- 
ness is being done in New York and New Jersey, par- 
ticularly in West Virginia spruce, and there is a fair 
movement in hemlock. Cypress is in good demand and 
poplar is in fair request, but there is a slight easing up 
in the hardwoods generally. Considering the lateness of 
the year and the approach of stock taking time, the 
amount of business on foot is regarded as satisfactory. 
From now to the opening of the new year less activity is 
looked for, but there is general expectancy of a busy 
time all around when next year’s operations are put 
under way. In this city alone there is government and 
other work projected which will consume lumber by the 
hundreds of thousands of feet, and throughout the coun- 
try the reports give promise of unusual activity. 

The result of the presidential election gave a mild 
boom to building operations, the number of permits 
issued during November exceeding the number issued in 
October. They were, however, 30 less than the number 
issued in November, 1899, or 728 as against 758 last 
year. There were 888 operations contracted for last 
month as against 978 in 1899, of respective values of 
$1,294,580 and $1,375,810. During the year to date there 
have been 8,393 permits issued covering 10,717 operations 
of an estimated value of $18,322,815. 

The old United States mint building at Chestnut and 
Juniper streets will soon be vacated on completion of the 
new structure at Seventeenth and Spring Garden streets 
and an effort is being made to induce the United States 
government to donate the site to the city. At the usual 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange on Thursday last 


a committee headed by Richard Torpin was appointed to ° 


aid in the matter. 

Charles McCaul, one of the best known builders in the 
city, succumbed to pneumonia on Saturday after a short 
illness. He erected most of the modern structures that 
have arisen in the vicinity of Broad and Chestnut 
and was the contractor for the new mint building. He 
would have been the builder of John Wanamaker’s new 
and immense store that is to go up next year upon the 
site of his present one. 

On December 6 fire destroyed the principal shed and 
damaged 40,000 feet of lumber in Stokes Bros.’ yard. 
Thirtieth below Chestnut street, entailing a loss of 
about $10,000. As already announced, Franklin A. Smith 
is attempting to wind up the affairs of this firm, and the 
loss of so much of the assets will not make his task any 
easier. 

Arrivals of lumber coastwise during the past week 
were light. Among them were the following: 

‘ gu Winsmore, Jacksonville, 310,000 feet of car ma- 
“iova A. Danenhower, Charlestown, 210,000 feet of kiln 
dried sap boards to B. P, Burton & Co. 

Steamer Roanoke, Jacksonville, 250,000 feet of pine lumber 
to the Wm. M. Lloyd Company. 

Josephine, 340,000 feet of cypress to Lukens Bros. 

Barge E. A. Souder, with 380,000 of sap pine from the 


p 
James river, and barge Confidence, with 320,000 feet of sap 
boards from Wharton, N. C., to Joseph W. Janney. 


The following charters have been noted here during 
the week, the.rates continuing to run low and to favor 
the loaders: 


Barge Gladiolus, Newberne to Philadelphia, $3.25; schoon- 
er George May, Jacksonville to Philadelphia, ties, 18 cents; 
schooner J. Howell Leeds, Wilmington, N. C., to Boston, 
kiln dried lumber, $5.50; schooner Bertie and Maud, Nor- 
folk to Philadelphia, lumber, $2.50 schooner Andrew 
Adams, Ship Island to Matanzas, Cuba, lumbe 6; schoon 
Laura, Brunswick to New York, lumber, 5.7 ;. schooner 
Evadne, St. John, N. B., to Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, lumber, 
$9; schooner R. T. Rundlette, Suffolk to BElizabethport, 
N. J., lumber, $2.85 and towage; schooner Grace Davis, 
Jacksonville to New York, a nang $5.874%4; schooner 
Pearline, Jacksonville to bados, shingles, private 
terms; schooner Bartholdi, a gulf port to north side of 
Cuba, $6, if south side, $7; schooner N. F. Sawyer, City 
Point, Newport. News, to New York, lumber, $3; schooner 
Jonathan Sawyer, Norfolk to ane ee $3; bark 
Strathmuir, Boston to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $10. 


A northeast storm which raged along the Atlantic 
coast on Tuesday and Wednesday proved destructive to 
more than one lumber laden craft. The schooner Oriole, 
from River Herbert for Norwich, and the Sarah Potter, 
from St. John, N. B., for New York, went ashore at 





Jupiter Point, Mass. The schooner Maud Mallock, 
Catias to New York, went ashore in Johnson’s bay, coast 
of Maine, and the schooner Oliver Schofield, from a North 
Carolina port, went ashore on the Jersey coast. 

A washout two weeks ago carried away a bridge on the 
Dry Fork railroad, connecting William Whitmer & Sons’ 
Horton mill with the West Virginia Central, and delayed 
shipments up to a day or two ago, when repairs were 
finished. This proved a serious inconvenience to the 
firm, which was shipping fifteen to twenty cars a day 
from that mill. Clement Lloyd, who has charge of the 
sales department, says that the firm will have handled 
1,250 carloads of lumber this year apart from its mill 
business. Of this amount about 200 cars went into its 
wholesale yard in this city for redistribution. The firm 
has now on its books orders for about 300 cars for prompt 
shipment, and for 100 cars for later shipment from its 
own mills. The business of this one house affords some 
indication of the extent of the trade in lumber done by 
or through Philadelphia lumbermen. 

Humphreys & Stoker, an old established retail firm at 
Delaware avenue and Green, have dissolved by mutual 
consent. Harry Humphreys will ‘carry on business 
on his own account at the old stand under the 
firm name of H. Humphreys & Co., adopting the 
“Co.” with the ultimate object, he says, of 
inducting Harry R., his son, into the business. George 
W. Stoker has taken the retail yard at Thirty-fourth and 
Market, formerly occupied by J. G. Mclilvaine, and will 
do business there under the title of George W. Stoker 
& Son, taking his son in with him. Mr. Humphreys 
fuund business improving with each month during the 
year, but observes a little slackening off on the approach 
of the holidays. He says there is every indication for 
a good year. 

Joseph W. Janney, who handles a quantity of box 
boards, finds a little easing off in the demand for these, 
which had been brisk in anticipation of the holiday de- 
mand for packages, but he is still doing quite a lively 
business. 

rank Goodhue, of Goodhue & Evans, has returned 
from a month’s visit to the mills of the firm at Fayette- 
ville, Tenn., and Rolling Fork, N. C. He says that the 
small mills on hardwood are pretty well cleaned out of 
stocks. He says that good stocks are scarce, but low 
grade goods plentiful, with no great disposition on the 
part ot the mill men to offer stocks freely. 

i. W. Aldrich, representing the Rib River Lumber 
Company, of Toledo, Ohio, while here during the week 
said that his firm had beer very busy since August, that 
he found a fair movement of white pine, and that better 
prices had ruled since the election. se was satisfied with 
the business he did in Philadelphia. 

Eli B. Hallowell, of Eli B. Hallowell & Co., finds the 
demand for cypress to have much improved, and he 
remarked that his firm did a better business in this lum- 
ber during the last six weeks than in the previous four 
months. He says that there is an increasing demand for 
it for side-sheathing dwellings in certain parts of the 
state. His firm has more orders for both rough and 
worked cypress, 

Frederick J. Johnson, who represents Bliss & Van 
Auken in this territory, has no complaint to make of 
the amount of trade coming his way, and is preparing to 
get his share of the increased amount of white pine busi- 
ness that the promised good trade of the next twelve 
months will yield. 

The J. F. Glasby Lumber Company, of Newark, N. J., 
has purchased the business formerly conducted by the 
Builaers’ Material & Supply Company, of that city, and 
will therefore hereafter conduct not only a generai lum- 
ber business but will manufacture sash, doors, blinds 
and trim. 

PAPA DBP DID DDL 


LITIGATION. 


A verdict has been returned in favor of W. T. Carter 
& Bro., plaintiffs, in the case of Carter vs. the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railway system, awarding the firm 
damages of $180,000 as compensation for the burnimg of 
its mill at Barnum and interest on the original loss 
sustained. It was proven that the fire was caused by 
sparks from the railway company’s locomotive. 


A meeting of the creditors of James F. Welch, dealer 
in lumber, and who has a planing mill at Fifth avenue 
and One Hundred and Thirty-seventh street, New York 
city, was held last week at the New York office of Referee 
in Bankruptcy J. J. Townsend. Ford Upsom was elected 
trustee. 

Timothy Cronin, of Detroit, Mich., has been appointed 
receiver in the case of Anthony Laffrey, sash and door 
manufacturer, of that city. Am order to continue the 
business in view of the contracts on hand was issued. 

H. Zech, of Crivitz, Wis., and twenty-three insurance 
companies have begun suit against the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul railway, for damages of $80,000, for 
the destruction of Mr. Zech’s cedar yard at Crivitz by 
fire last August, on the ground that the fire was started 
by sparks trom the railway company’s locomotive. 





LOW RATES FOR HOLIDAYS. 


Everybody wants to go home for the Christmas and 
New Year holidays and the lowa Central railway. will 
sell every one excursion tickets at the rate of one and one- 
third fare for the round trip. Tickets are on sale to all 
points in Western Passenger Association territory within 
a radius of 200 miles of the — point; dates of 
sale December 22, 23, 24, 25, 31, 1900, and Jan > 
1901. Tickets will be to return to and part Ab. 
January 2, 1901. For further particulars call on Iowa 
Central ticket agents or address George S. Batty, General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
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THE WHITE PINE NORTH. 





A Balk in White Earth Land Sales—The Building Boom in the Minnesota Twin Cities—Pos- 
sible Permanent Shut Down of Saginaw Valley Mills—Preparations 
for Big Pulpwood Operations in [linnesota. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 12.—Advices ffom Crooks- 
ton, Minn., state that the following telegram was received 
at the land office at that place on December 10: 

“WASHINGTON, Dec, 10.—TIo Register and Receiver: 
Notify purchasers of White Earth pine lands that the 
regularity and validity of ali sales depend upon approval 
of the department, and they will therefore take no pos- 
session until such approval. 

(Signed) “BrnceR HERMANN.” 


As yet no definite reports have been received by the 
interested Jumbermen as to the exact meaning of this 
telegram. It is a recognized fact that all sales must be 
approved by the Washington oflice before they become 
valid and the purchaser can take possession. The action 
of the department in bringing the matter to the promi- 
nent attention of the land office at Crookston at this time 
must, however, be significant of more than the telegram 
states. Lumbermen believe that it would not be the 
policy of the department to send such telegrams unless 
there were grounds upon which the validity of the sales 
might be questioned. A review of the amounts secured 
for the lands shows that the total receipts resulting 
from the sales would be $228,269, while land to the value 
of about $33,000 still remains unsold. As the official 
estimates for the entire tract only amounted to $232,269, 
it is plainly shown that there should be no dissatisfaction 
on the part of the government over the sale. Until more 
definite reports are received concerning the action of the 
department in sending the telegram, purchasers are 
patiently awaiting developments. If the report which 
was published in one of the Minneapolis papers to the 
effect that the department had been offered a higher 
price for the Jands by other parties than were present 
at the sale are true, it is safe to say that northwestern 
lumbermen will do their utmost to push the priority of 
their claims. It is believed, however, that such methods 
would not be adopted by the department and that no 
difficulty will be encountered in securing possession of the 
lands. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 12.—In spite of the fact 
that it is something of the between period when the 
lumber manufacturers are neither actually engaged in 
sawing logs into lumber nor cutting standing pine into 
logs, the situation is very active today. The mild 
weather of the past fortnight has given a fresh impetus 
to building operations, and a large quantity of white 
pine has gone into consumption. Builders and con- 
tractors generally are so rushed with orders that they 
are worried over the slightest obstacle which prevents 
them from working. Minneapolis and St. Paul and the 
northwestern states are at the beginning of a building 
boom which promises to rival that of 1880, although in 
all probability it will not create so much excitement 
as did the previous one in the year mentioned. Building 
statistics for Minneapolis alone show that the new 
structures erected up to December 1 cost over $1,000,000 
in excess of those erected during the entire twelve months 
of 1899. Should a reasonable amount of mild weather 
be experienced during December it is more than prob- 
able that the record this year will show an excess of 
$1,500,000 over any previous year during the decade. 

In business blocks Minneapolis is experiencing a 
decided building bé6om this year, and the same is true of 
St. Paul, although not to so pronounced an extent. 
During the year two buildings devoted to the wholesale 
trade, costing nearly $1,000,000, were built. Three more 
are in process of construction and plans are on foot 
to build several others, including a great chamber of 
commerce, as soon as the spring opens. But the build- 
ing boom is not confined to business blocks alone; many 
fine residences are being erected in all sections of the 
city, and it is a very poor architect indeed who has not 
made the preliminary drawings for one or more large 
buildings to be put up during the coming year. All 
these new buildings require white pine lumber; many 
of them require hadrwood lumber and the sash and 
door men ultimately get a chance to furnish their lines 
to the builders. It is natural, therefore, that the lum- 
ber manufacturers are watching these additions to Min- 
neapolis with a great deal of interest and that they 
feel highly encouraged at the prospects for next season. 

Harry W. Jones, one of the leading northwestern 
architects, located in Minneapolis, reflected the senti- 
ment of the profession when he gave expression to the 
following review of the building situation: 

The northwest is enjoying the most active building period 
within the past ten years. My orders are’ piled up ahead 
and sometimes it seems as though I would never be able to 
get through with them in time. At present I am personally 
aiding the draughtsman in my office in an effort to get my 
work out on time. Several fine apartment buildings are 
contemplated for 1901 and they will prove distinct and im- 
portant additions to the building operations of the coming 
season. I also have drawn plans for an unusually large 
number of fine residences to be erected during the coming 
season. In all my experience I have never been so rushed 
with work as I am at present and I believe this is also 
true of many other architects of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Outside building operations are keeping fully up with the 
rush of work in the city. I have received several fine con- 


tracts for out of town residences to be built next season. A 
feature of the situation which deserves commendation exists 


in the fact that most of those who are now contemplating . 


building are planning to put up structures that will be more 
durable and will cost more than those erected in the early 
history of the northwest. In fact, permanency, convenience 
and architectural beauty seem to be the pollats aimed at 


now, whereas a few years ago the ambition of builders was 
to get up a building as quickly as possible, cover up the 
exterior with a good coat of paint and let it go at that. The 
whole northwest will be benefited by the building being 
erected now, whereas the benefits of some of the buildings 
erected in years past are, to say the least, open to question. 

William H. Haight, a leading contractor and builder 
of this city, in reviewing the building situation during 
the past year and coming season, said: 

The year just about to close has been one of the busiest 
experienced in Minneapolis for some time. Any contractor 
who desired work could get all he wanted and many of us 
were rushed throughout the summer. The cold weather this 
week ig a detriment to my business and I have been hoping 
all the fall that we would have a mild winter so that I 
could get caught up with my work before the next season 
opened. I understand that it is the busiest year that the 
Minneapolis and St. Paul architects have had since early in 
the ’80s. Most of my work has been in small residences, 
but there has been an unusually large number of these built 
and the quality of the buildings put up has been some better, 
I believe, than ordinarily. The outlook for next season is 
most encouraging and we are all busy figuring on archi- 
tects’ plans and responding to inquiries made of us re- 
garding future buildings. If this section of the country 
continues to prosper, and I see no reason why it should not, 
we will have more work in 1901 than we had in 1900, 
which is saying a great deal. 


Prizes for Election Guesses. 


As announced at the time in the LumMBEerMAN, the 
City Sash & Door Company, of Minneapolis, previous to 
the national election, sent out an offer of prizes to 
retail lumbermen who should, previous to election day, 
guess the nearest to the electoral vote received by each 
of the two prominent presidential candidates. All told, 
195 replies were received. ‘There was a wide variation 
in the estimates sent in by retail lumbermen, but the 
three winners of the prizes guessed the exact electoral 
vote. First honor is given to’ Mr. Walensky, agent 
for J. H. Queal & Co., at Burt, Iowa. His guess arrived 
on the morning of October 23, and the prize consists of 
three of the finest front doors manufactured by the City 
Sash & Door Company. Second honor goes to S. G. 
Hurlburt, of Aurora, Ind. His guess was received on 
the morning of October 29, and he receives two of the 
best doors manufactured by the company. Third honor 
goes to F. S. Smith, of the Smith Lumber Company, 
Murray, Iowa. His was received on the morning of 
October 30, and he receives ome of the same front doors. 
The result of this guessing contest is significant of the 
wide interest taken in prize contests, and it proved a 
benefit to the City Sash & Door Company by bringing 
them into contact with many retailers with whom they 
never previously did business. 


Minor Mention. 


George S. Long, manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, Tacoma, Wash., made his first trip last week 
since he went out west nearly a year ago to take charge 
of the big interests he now looks after in the state of 
Washington. *He came through to St. Paul last Tuesday 
and at the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
company, in St. Paul, Wednesday,, Mr. Long reported 
as to the progress made the past year and the present 
condition of the company’s holdings. The whole after- 
noon was devoted to discussing the situation, but accord- 
ing to Robert Laird McCormick, the secretary of the 
company, no change in the policy the company has pur- 
sued so far was decided upon, and it will continue to buy 
and sell lands so as to get its holdings into better and 
more compact shape. Mr. Long believes thoroughly in 
the future of the lumber business of the west coast but, 
like others, he believes that it is possible to overdo 
manufacturing there and get an output larger than the 
demand. Undoubtedly this idea permeates the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, for it was stated authorita- 
tively after the meeting that no plans for erecting mill 
plants and going into manufacturing lumber on the 
Pacifie coast in the near future were decided upon. Mr. 
Long believes that the building of the Nicaraguan canal 
will open up a larger market for western lumber and 
enable it to reach the Atlantic coast markets of the 
United States and Europe, but he says that this view is 
contrary to the opinion of the majority of the lumber 
manufacturers of the west, who, while formerly desir- 
ing the canal, have changed their opinions since the 
development of the orient and fear that the canal will 
enable the yellow pine producers of the gulf states to 
reach the markets of the Pacific and thus compete with 
the west coast mill concerns. Mr. Long visited his old 
home at Eau Claire on Friday and left on Saturday for 
the west again. 

Lester W. David, a prominent shingle manufacturer 
of Blaine, Wash., was in Minneapolis several days last 
week, on his way to Chicago and the east to purchase 
machinery to rebuild his plant, which was destroyed 
by fire last spring. He intends to rebuild on a larger 
scale and erect a saw mill also. Mr. David is one of 
the leading citizens of northern Washington, although 
a young man, and enjoys the distinction on the west 
coast of being not only a successful shingle man but 
also the owner of a full fledged cireus, which has been 
showing through the west for the past two years. Dur- 
ing his stay in Minneapolis Mr. David spent consider- 
able time with “Jack” Hughes and Will Carpenter and 
it is reported that the latter is to be ticket seller in 
the circus, but as to what “Jack’s” “graft” will be has 
not yet been announced. 

A number of the Twin City dealers in western shingles 


and lumber will visit the coast in the near future. W. 
I. Ewart, of the Coast Lumber Company, St. Paul, and 
“Jack” Hughes, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Company, 
Minneapolis, go west this week to be gone several weeks, 
while H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, will leave shortly after Christmas 
for a western tour of inspection. 

Hl. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Company, is 
attending the annual meeting of the Waite & Williams 
Lumber Company at Delta, Iowa. 

H. E. Westerman, of Montgomery, Minn., was in Min- 
neapolis this week looking after purchases. 

J. W. Fee, a prominent cedar handler at Duluth, 
Minn., was in the city this week looking after shipments 
of white cedar. 

J. If. Woods, of Ankeny, Iowa, was registered at Min- 
neapolis this week. 

The W. I. Carpenter Lumber Company sustained a 
loss of about $2,000 this week through the destruction 
by fire of several hundred tons of coal at Kenyon, Minn. 
The loss is fully covered by insurance. 

N. D. Allen, of the C. lL. Colman Lumber Company, 
La Crosse, Wis.; W. M. Boleom, of the H. C. Boleom 
Lumber Company, and D. B. Morrison, of Winona, 
Minn. were in Minneapolis this week on business. 

Asa Paine has recently returned to Minneapolis from 
Chicago where he attended the meeting of the dealers in 
maple flooring. 

G. U. Bacon, formerly manager of the La Crosse yard 
of the L. Lamb Lumber Company, was in Minneapolis 
this week on his way to the new yards of the company 
recently purchased from the St. Croix Lumber Company. 
These yards are in North and South Dakota and Mr. 
Bacon will hereafter act as auditor for the interests 
of the company in both states. 

J. Coatsworth, auditor for the L. Lamb Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from a trip to the new yards of his 
company in the Dakotas. While there he took an inven- 
tory of the yards, and he expresses himself as well sat- 
isfied with the outlook for business in that section. He 
is firmly of the opinion that the trade of next year will 
be large, as many of the farmers have projected improve- 
ments which without doubt they will carry to a suc- 
cessful issue as soon as assured of good crops next year. 

Homer Goodrich, estimator for Curtiss & Yale, started 
this week on a trip to the Pacific coast on business. 
He will visit points in Washington and California and 
expects to return by way of Colorado and New Mexico. 

Among the lumber dealers who were in Minneapolis 
this week were W. H. Meyers, of Chaska, Minn., and J. 
M. Sullivan, of Sisseton, S. D. 

Osborne & Clark have recently purchased a large stock 
of hardwood from a mill in Wisconsin, involving about 
750,000 feet of basswood and red and white oak. 

The Clarke-Nickerson Lumber Company, of Everett, 
Wash., has opened an office in Minneapolis and will be 
represented here by I. F. Swarthout. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLutu, MINN., Dec. 11.—The Tower Lumber Com- 
pany, which lost 6,000,000 feet of high grade white pine 
by fire on December 8, was organized a year ago to take 
over the business of the Howe Lumber Company, whose 
mill had burned. Its leading men are Jacob Mortenson, 
of Oak Park, Ill.; M. J. Woodward, H. M. Stewart and 
©. C. Barker. The mill will be run to a capacity of 
about 30,000,000 feet the coming year, and the burned 
trams ete. will be replaced as needed. The company is 
now in the woods for a large part of its next year’s 
cut, some of it being done by summer logging. 

Justin Wentworth and other lumbermen have made a 
mining lease on a small tract in township 59-14 to O. 
D. Kinney and others by which the lessees are to get 
an annual minimum of $22,500 for the tract and a 
royalty of 25 cents a ton on all ore mined in excess of 
50,000 tons yearly. : 

Their stock sheet for the year has been prepared by 
©. H. Bradley & Co., and the figures are almost exactly 
those given in this correspondence two weeks ago, show- 
ing a cut of 416,326,000 feet. It is shown that there 
are 168,300,000 feet of lumber now on docks here and 
at Superior, against 114,000,000 feet the same date last 
year. Most of that now on hand is said to be unsold. 
Shipments of the year by water have been 363,166,000 
feet, which is less than the preceding season but a heavy 
season nevertheless. The Bradley figures do not go 
into the cut of outside mills of the district nor into the 
amount of lumber shipped here for transfer east by 
cargo. 

Little demand has come up so far for ties and poles, 
the great side line this year seeming to be pulpwood. 
Still, some tie contractors are at work and they look 
for a good business before the end of the season. : 

In pulpwood the activity is even greater than indi- 
cated in former letters and is growing. Many of the 
large mills of the central west that have not already 
gotten in here are now preparing to do so, many have 
resident agents, others are buying timber lands and 
putting them aside for future use, contracting for what 
timber they will now use, and nearly every one of the 
pulp grinders of the Wisconsin valleys is getting a part 
of his supply from this section. The railroads reaching 
from here into the north have all issued special pulp 
wood tariffs and a large amount of wood is being hauled 
through here via the Omaha road to Appleton and its 
vicinity. Mills at Minneapolis are also coming up here, 
and the Nelson Paper Company, of Minneapolis, 18 
receiving a large amount of wood from the vicinity of 
Carlton, via the Northern Pacific road. The paper 
mill planned by Lindauer and associates, of Kaukauna, 
for Grands Rapids is a sure thing and preliminary steps 
are already taken for its erection. The Dells mill at Eau 
Claire has recently secured a large acreage of spruce 
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lands in this vicinity and will log it at some future 
time. 

A big deal in timber lands is under way in the northern 
part of this and Itasca counties and already about 100,- 
000,000 feet have been taken over by a company that 
purposes to manufacture at a point on the international 
boundary, taking advantage of the facilities soon to 
be provided there. Half a dozen parties of cruisers are 
now out estimating more timber and the deal will 
probably reach much large figures than it has so far. 

The Sauntry-Cain Company will install band saws 
at its two mills at Carlton and Sand Lake, south of 
Duluth. Both mills are now single circulars. 

Jacob Mortenson, of Chicago, was spending Sunday 
in Duluth, on his way to visit the Tower Lumber Com- 
pany, Tower, Minn., in which he is largely interested, 
when he received a telegram telling of the destruction 
by fire of one of the two yards of the company, involving 
a loss of 6,000,000 feet of good Jumber, fully covered by 
insurance. The yard nearest the mill and planing mill, 
containing 10,000,000 feet, and the plant were Saved. 
Mr. Mortenson left Duluth Monday for Tower. 





THE DULUTH-SUPERIOR CUT. 

A special report from Duluth, Minn., gives a statement 
of the conditions of the mills of Duluth and the Superiors 
on December 1 in respect to the amount of lumber cut 
to that date, the total stock on hand and the total amount 
of lumber remaining unsold. This statement by mills is 
as follows: 

STATEMENT DULUTH AND SUPERIOR MILLS, DEC, 1. 


Total Total 

Amount Cut. on Hand. Unsold. 
Lesure Lumber Co..... 15,968,000 11,307,000 11,135,000 
St. Louis Lumber Co... 32,276,000 22,371,000 21,596,000 
Mitchell & MeClure.... 52,589,000 22,005,000 10,593,000 

arrill Ring Lumber 

~~ e = ° ore .eeees 35,000,000 14,954,000 14,954,000 
PB. D., FOR vi vice ccs 27,230,000 (2:07 0) Beers 
Duncan, Brewer & Co... 18,580,000 5,165,000 2,467,000 


‘ark- Lumber 
— one Pe ee eae 21,071,000 13,224,000 13,224,000 
. 18,914,000 7,217,000 4,817,000 
Scott-Graff Lumber Co. 52,779,000 21,279,000 21,279,000 
Alger, Smith & Co..... 68,826,000 9, 270,000 2,053,000 
Peyton, Kimball & Bar- 


OOP ice nnhae. 0 cane 16,168,000 11,068,000 8,879,000 
Vest Superior Lumber 
, Co. ‘ nie 9 woe cecce Sajeuu,ee 9,545,000 5,143,000 
cd rd Scofield Lum- 
. ‘ee Ca _ rere en 34,135,000 13,091,000 13,091,000 








Total, 1900 .........416,326,000 168,298,000 129,231,000 

Total, 1899 .........423,768,000 114,138,000 22,856,000 

Total, 1898 .........823,933,000 114,177,000 69,393,000 

The heavy excess of lumber unsold as compared with 
a year ago emphasizes the difference in conditions. At 
that time every one was anxious to come into possession 
of all the lumber possible, while this fall there has been 
the feeling that lumber which could not be moved could 
be left in the hands of manufacturers without any serious 
danger of material increase in price before navigation 
should open in the spring. Since December 1, however, 
there has been evidently a change in sentiment in this 
matter, and within the week a number of important sales 
have been made and it is thought by our informant that 
by January 1 the amount of unsold lumber in the two 
cities will not exceed 100,000,000 feet, which quantity, 
together with a goodly portion of the 1901 cut, will be 
contracted for before the opening of navigation next 
spring. 

Lower lake markets including those on Lake Michigan, 
delayed purchases and shipments during the summer in 
the hope that the prices would decline. There was some 
lowering of quotations, but not enough to satisfy the 
cargo buyers. Consequently the movement was largely 
delayed until too late. The result is that some of the 
most important markets admittedly have stocks too light 
and broken to meet the probable requirement of the 
winter; and the probability therefore is for a rush 
demand in the spring which will thoroughly clean up the 
stocks at the mills and make such inroads into the cut 
of next season that prices will be strongly held. Espe- 
cially will this be the case if the demand shall assume 
any such proportions as expected. 





ALONG THE DULUTH “SHORT LINE.” 

BarnuM, MINN., Dec. 11.—The Sauntry-Cain Com- 
pany, whose general store and office is here, now has ten 
camps in the woods and will put in 30,000,000 feet of 
logs this winter, which means it will operate on a much 
larger scale next year. ‘This concern purchased the 
mill of Asa Paine, at Carleton, Minn., fifteen miles north 
of here, last summer, intending to operate it this winter. 
It was started and ran a week, when the company decided 
to take out the circular and replace it with an Allis 
dlouble cutting telescopic band mill, so the plant was 
shut down and is now being remodeled and its capacity 
increased. The old mill of the company, eight miles 
east of here, is also shut down after having cut 22,500,- 
000 feet this year, and the circular is also being replaced 
by an Allis double cutting telescopic band mill. This 
mill is at Sand Lake and is reached by a spur six 
miles long from the Northern Pacific at Sauntry’s Spur. 
The planing mill is located on the main line at Sauntry’s 
Spur station but will be moved out to the mill at Sand 
Lake this winter. 

KE. C. Munch, manager of the Sauntry-Cain Company, 
states that the company has had a good fall trade and 
has left a stock’ of only about 8,000,000 feet. The logs 
for the Carleton mill will be railed in next year and the 
cut will be largely white pine at both mills. It seems 
strange that mills along the old St. Paul & Duluth, now 
the Northern Pacific, a territory supposed to have been 
nearly cut out years ago, should now be going to manu- 
facture strictly high grade white pine, but such will 
be the case. By means of railroad logging white pine 
fogs will be brought to the saws. William Sauntry, 


the pioneer Stillwater lumberman and logger and asso- 
ciate of Frederick Weyerhaeuser, is president of the 
Sauntry-Cain Company; J. M. Sauntry, his nephew, 
secretary and treasurer, and W. M. Cain, also of Still- 
water, vice president. E. C. Munch, the manager, was 
with the Bohn Manufacturing Company, St. Paul, for 
many years. 

The Rutledge Lumber & Manufacturing Company, at 
Rutledge, south of here, has had a good year’s business, 
going into winter with about 8,000,000 feet in pile. The 
annual meeting of the stockholders of this company will 
be held at Rutledge on Thursday. 

J. P. Lansing, of Minneapolis, who has represented the 
Rutledge Lumber & Manufacturing Company on the road 
in Nebraska for several years, has been spending the past 
week at the mill. He left today for Cloquet and Duluth 
to look up some stocks on which the company is short 
and will return to Minneapolis the last of the week. 





THE BLACK RIVER DISTRICT. 


LA Crosse, Wis., Dec. 12.—It has not been cold 
enough yet to freeze the river over; it is now so low 
that a few cold nights will close it. On the side streams 
there is some ice. Those who are putting in logs this 
winter are sending men and teams into the woods and 
considerable skidding has been done up to the present 
time. The cut of Black river this winter under most 
favorable circumstances will not exceed 25,000,000 feet, 
so we will not have more than 30,000,000 feet to run 
from in the spring. The output of the boom the past 
season was 37,811,000 feet. If we get out half that much 
next season we will do well. Trade is quiet. 

Capt. D. A. MeDonald has gone to Baltimore and 
New York on a business trip of a couple of weeks. 

The Black River Improvement Company held _ its 
annual meeting yesterday and elected the old officers: 
C. L. Colman, president; F. J. Smith, secretary and 
treasurer, and the old board of directors, seven in 
number, 

The Black River Log Driving Association held its 
annual meeting yesterday and closed up the season’s 
business. 

Benjamin R. Healey, accompanied by his wife, will 
leave for California next week to spend the winter. Mr. 
Healey is largely interested in Washington timber. 

Assemblyman Ray, who is connected with the Gem 
City Saw Mill Company, at Quincey, IIl., but who is a 
resident of this city, is again a candidate for speaker 
this winter before the Wisconsin legislature. 

John D. Young is in western Minnesota looking over 
his yards. 

N. D. Allen, who looks after C. L, Colman’s lumber 
yards west of the river, is now on an extended trip 
among them. 

L. C, Colman was appointed normal school regent by 
the governor this week. 

W. W. Cargill leaves this week for Pine Bluff, Ark., to 
look over the Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company’s plant. 

Andrew Emerson has taken a contract to haul and 
bank about 3,000,000 feet of hemlock logs this winter on 
upper Black river, for the Holway estate. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


“Marinette, Wis., Dee. 13.—The lumber shipping and 
log sawing season on the Menominee is over and the 
quiet of winter pervades the industry. All the mills are 
silent and this week the last lumber carriers left for 
Chicago. The steam barges Rand, Wilson, Oscoda and 
Butters loaded here this week. The Butters expects to 
make another trip, if possible, but this is not likely, as 
she had a hard time getting through Sturgeon bay, which 
was frozen over. The river here has been kept open this 
week by tugs and almost every morning it has been 
covered with two or three inches of ice. A number of 
companies are getting ready for winter sawing right 
after the first of the year. 

Shipments this year have been heavy and the amount 
of lumber in the yards here is not nearly as large as last 
year. Stocks are low. Among buyers who were here 
this week were representatives of the Mitchell & Rowland 
Lumber Company, Cleveland, and Bury & Noble, of 
Detroit. The latter picked up considerable stock for rail 
shipment. 

T. G. Atkinson, president of the Metropolitan Lumber 
Company, was here this week to buy machinery and 
heavy timbers for rebuilding the planing mill of the 
company at Atkinson, Mich., which was recently de- 
stroyed by fire with considerable dry lumber. This is the 
third big fire the company has had in about as many 

ears, 
Q The Diamond Match Company, at Green Bay, closed 
this week after cutting about 35,000,000 feet this season. 

C. R. McCormick, the well known Menominee commis- 
sion man; left this week on a trip through Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington and California, looking over the timber re- 
sources of the Pacific coast. 

Edward Lindsley, of Lindsley Bros., returned to Me- 
nominee this week after an absence of several months at 
Portland, Ore., where he was looking after cedar busi- 
ness. He expects to return there after the first of the 
year and locate permanently in Portland. 

R. C. Merryman, the well known lumberman, left this 
week for California with Mrs. Merryman to spend the 
winter in his orange grove in that state. 

The cold snap of the past week will prove very bene- 
firial for logging operations. It came before the snow 
and will solidify the swamps and lowlands, making a 
good bottom for hauling. All the lumber companies have 
their woods operations well under way, but have not yet 
commenced hauling. They are skidding. Some of the 
smaller cedar jobbers are hauling on ice roads. 


The C. H. Worcester Company, whose mill at Fisher, 
Mich., was destroyed by fire last spring, will put in a 
good stock this winter. Mr. Worcester said this week 
that the company would log about 6,000,000 feet of pine 
and hardwood and put in 150,000 ties and about 50,000 
poles. The logs are for sale, but if a satisfactory price 
cannot be obtained the company will have them sawed 
here. 

An illustration of the value of cut-over lands in some 
instances came to light this week. The Menominee River 
Lumber Company and the Hamilton & Merryman Com- 
pany gave an option to the Oliver Mining Company on 
lands near Waucedah, Mich. A big mine is to be opened 
at once and thousands of dollars will be spent in de- 
veloping it, so promising is the property. 

H. Zech, the Crivitz lumberman, started suit this 
week against the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
way for $80,000 damages for the destruction of his lum- 
ber yard last June by fire. He claims that the fire was 
started by sparks thrown by a locomotive belonging to 
the company. Joined with him in the suit are the 
twelve insurance companies which paid him the amount 
of the insurance he had, $40,000. 

Mrs. A. C. Wells, wife of the superintendent of the 
Girard Lumber Company, at Dunbar, Wis., died suddenly 
this week of heart disease. 

J. W. Wells, general manager of the Girard Lumber 
Company and of the Escanaba & Lake Superior railway, 
with his family will tour Europe and the Holy Land this 
winter. 

Isaac Stephenson gave $500 to Lawrence university, 
Appleton, Wis., this week to aid in the equipment of 
Science hall. Mr. Stephenson gave $15,000 toward the 
Science hall two years ago. He will also build a public 
library in this city to cost $50,000. 

The Menominee river lumber shovers have an ironclad 
rule which forbids their loading vessels on Sunday. Re- 
cently a captain of an eastern vessel loaded with a crew 
of nonunion men on Sunday. The lumber shovers refused 
to complete his cargo the next day or even allow it to be 
completed until the overanxious captain paid a fine 
of $50. 

Guy Holmes returned this week from Oregon, where he 
was looking over the immense tract of timber which 
Marinette and Menominee capitalists contemplate pur- 
chasing. The deal has not yet been completed. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


MERRILL, WIs., Dec. 11.—The Morton-Edgar Company, 
of Platteville, Wis., last week closed the purchase of the 
McKinsey mill property, near Clifford, which also in- 
cludes eighteen forties of fine hardwood timber. The 
company will log at least 2,000,000 feet on the tract this 
winter. The mill is located on the Soo road, in the 
extreme northwestern corner of Lincoln county, a short 
distance from the station of Clifford. It is the center 
of an extensive hardwood section, composed of portions 
of Lincoln, Oneida and Price counties. The Morton- 
Edgar Company previously had large holdings in that 
vicinity and recently completed a planing mill to handle 
the output of the Stolle mill. 

A. H. Stange, of the A. H. Stange Company, attended 
to business in Chicago the past week. 

8S. G. Bottum, bookkeeper for the Anson-Hixon Com- 
pany, is sadly afflicted by the death of his wife this 
morning. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND SaGinaw, Micu., Dec, 11.—The lumber 
industry is encouraged over the cold wave that came 
along Saturday. There is no snow here, but the ground 
is frozen solidly and ice is forming in the watercourses. 
This is winding up saw mill operations. A few mills 
were running last week, but those concerns not intend- 
ing to operate during the winter are now shutting down. 
The season falls far short of being as satisfactory or as 
profitable as 1899, but conditions now are much im- 
proved as compared with those during the summer. 
The quantity of lumber carried into the winter by 
manufacturers will be the smallest in many years. At 
the close of 1899 there was in the hands of manufactur- 
ers 77,798,930 feet; it is doubtful if there will be more 
than 50,000,000 feet at the windup this year. This 
refers to stock on the mill docks and not in the yards of 
concerns engaged in operating sorting yards as well as 
manufacturing. 

The Central Lumber Company has about 5,000,000 
feet on its docks at Zilwaukie. This company had 
8,000,000 feet cut on contract*in Georgian bay. A por- 
tion has been sold and about 5,000,000 will be carried 
into the winter. The Central company will not cut any 
logs in Canada this winter, as the logs being on crown 
lands are under the prohibitive act and must be manu- 
factured in Canada. The company is running camps in 
the Saginaw district, however, and the stock cut will be 
supplemented with such logs as the company can pur- 
chase, so it is expected the mill will be fairly supplied 
for next season’s run. The A. T. Bliss mill did not run 
to any extent the last season and it is possible that its 
running days are ended, as the timber in this region is 
exhausted. Colonel Bliss owns some Canadian timber, but 
cannot bring the logs over here. The C. K. Eddy & Sons 
saw mill, one of the best on the river, did not turn a 
wheel the last season, and what the future has in store 
for the plant is not known. The Eddys have 200,000,000 
feet of Canadian timber and there has been some talk 
that the plant might be removed to Canada, but this is 
not confirmed. 

The days of building saw mills even in Michigan are 
not of the past. The Ward estate, of Detroit, which 
owns the vast timber preserves of the late David Ward, 
are to erect this winter a large saw mill plant on the 
railroad constructed by Mr. Ward running from Frederic, 
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on the Mackinaw division of the Michigan Central, to 
East Jordan. The mill will be located about twelve 
miles west of Frederic, and a crew of fifteen millwrights 
is now being picked up on this river to work on the new 
mill. It will be equipped with circular, gang and two 
band saws and will be modern and up to date in all its 
appointments. It is expected it will have a cutting 
capacity of 200,000 feet or more daily. The construction 
of this mill indicates that those who came after Mr. 
Ward intend to depart somewhat from his policy, which 
was to cut about 10,000,000 feet only annually. 

The saw mill of the Stephens Lumber Company, at 
Waters, is also to be extensively repaired this winter. 
There is an active demand for millwrights. 

Fifteen square timber workers leave here tomorrow 
for Texas to cut square timber for McArthur Bros., of 
Detroit and Toronto, These men get $30, $35, $45 and 
$50 a month, free transportation and board. McArthur 
Bros. have operated in Michigan many years. Peter 
McArthur, one of the brothers, lived in Saginaw many 
years and was married there. ushis firm has cut oak 
and elm timber in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
as well as in Canada and is now extending its opera- 
tions south. It is one of the solid concerns of the country. 

A crew of lumber stackers leave here this week for 
Gifford, Ark., to work for the Gifford Lumber Company 
of that place. 

Alderman John T. Lowe, of Bay City, has gone to 
Georgian bay to superintend the erection of the machin- 
ery in the saw mill of Eddy Bros. & Co., which has been 
removed from Bay City. The mill will be ready for 
sawing next spring and the firm is cutting a full stock 
of logs over there for next season’s run. 

It is roughly estimated that the saw mills at Alpena 
cut 65,000,000 feet of lumber during the season just 
closed. It is estimated also that fully one-half of the 
season’s cut is now on the mill docks, a larger percentage 
of stock than usually carried over there in proportion to 
the cut. 

The Hull & Ely saw mill at Oscoda shut down for the 
winter last week. The plant was started April 16 and 
three weeks later a night crew was put on and the plant 
was run day and night the remainder of the season. The 
mill output was 10,872,480 feet of lumber, 1,519,750 shin- 
gles, 1,202,750 pieces of lath, and 12,745 ties. The mill 
will be overhauled after the holidays, as the firm will 
have a full stock for it another season. The Au Sable 
River Lumber Company, formerly the Kotcher-Allen 
Company, is operating three logging camps this winter. 

Handy Bros., of Bay City, have purchased a section of 
timber land in Denton township, Roscommon county, and 
will lumber it this winter and ship the logs to their 
plant on this river. They operate a small mill which is 
engaged in cutting out stock for their box factory. 

Cheboygan has a new lumber company, organized last 
week for the purpose of dealing in logs, lumber and 
other forest products. It has a capital of $45,000 
and the incorporators are §. H. Embury, Harvey W. 
Swift, O. M. Clarke, William G. Boggs, Ed. Silliman, 
and William Martin. Following are the officers: Presi- 
dent, 8. H. Embury; vice president, William L. Martin; 
secretary and treasurer, O. M. Clarke. 

KE. B. Foss & Co., of Bay City, received three cargoes 
of lumber from Spanish river, Ontario, last week. This 
firm is carrying a fine stock of lumber and is doing all 
the business the car famine will admit of. 

The Allington & Curtis Manufacturing Company held 
its annual meeting of stockholders yesterday and the fol- 
lowing were re-elected directors for the ensuing year: 
Arthur Hill, W. E. Allington, J. H. Booth, W. C. Mc- 
Clure, H. T. Wickes, E. R. McCarthy, F. A. Ferguson 
and C. E, Powell. This company is closing a prosperous 
year. The last six months have been particularly busy 
ones. 

The saw mill of the Hitchcock Lumber Company sus- 
pended operations on Monday. It had a reasonably suc- 
cessful season. 

An echo of the Turner & Fisher troubles comes from 
Toronto in a timber sale there on Friday. The property 
was put up under agreements made by Joseph Turner 
and Spencer O, Fisher, of Bay City, and operating under 
the name of Turner & Fisher, and the Bank of Toronto. 
The only bid was that of the Turner Company, Limited, 
of Midland, Ontario, which is understood to have been 
organized for the purpose of making this purchase and 
to operate the properties included in the deal. The 
lands in question were mortgaged by Turner & Fisher to 
the Bank of Toronto as security for money advanced by 
the firm in its business ventures. The bid of the Turner 
Company, Limited, was $441,000, amd it bought the prop- 
erty. Included in the property, which is all in North 
Ontario, are the townships of Wilson, concessions 9, 10, 
11, 12, 13 and 14, in Ferrie township, a timber limit 
known as berth No. 53 on the north shore of Lake 
Huron, together with the rights of the Bank of Toronto 
on the licenses covering these berths. There are also 
all the logs and timber, all wood and wood products, 
lumber, lath and shingles connected with the timber 
berths; townships of Wilson and Ferrie timber lands 
near the mouths of the French and Magnetawan rivers; 
the saw mills at Midland known as the Chew Bros. saw 
mills; James L. Playfair & Co.’s saw mill, Cameron & 
Playfair saw mill, and George Chew & Sons’ saw mill, 
together with all the assets of these mills and appliances 
in connection with the timber berths. 


Logging Department. 


ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 12.—The cold wave which 
has passed over the northwest during the last week has 
been viewed with no small amount of pleasure by local 
lumbermen who engage in logging. While there has been 
but a slight snowfall during the past few weeks and 
conditions in the northern part of the state are not 
entirely satisfactory, yet the recent cold weather has 
had a great deal to do with brightening the logging situ- 
ation. It means that the low places which had not been 
reached on account of the thinness of the ice can now be 
operated upon and unless the weather again shall change 
materially no more difficulty need be feared in this 
direction. It also means that the work of cutting will 
be prosecuted with renewed vigor and that general log- 
ging operations will be successfully carried on from 
this time until the close of the season. 

Reports from the up river districts to local lumbermen 
state that the past few days have been typical winter 
weather. The thermometer has hardly risen above the 
freezing point and the ice in the marshes is thickening 
rapidly. But little snow has fallen in the northern sec- 
tion and this allows the water to freeze much more 
quickly than if it had a thick layer of snow upon it. 
The work of cutting and skidding is being pushed with 
renewed vigor, and while hauling cannot be done to 
advantage at the present time yet it is believed that 
snows will come shortly and that the work preliminary 
to hauling cannot now be pushed too rapidly. 








IN NORTHEASTERN MINNESOTA. 

Deer River, Minn., Dec. 11.—The recent extremely 
mild weather has tended to thaw things out so that it 
has been almost out of the question to do any work over 
swampy ground, but within the past two or three days 
it has been much colder, so that with a continuance of 
this cold things will be in good shape. 

The scarcity of men is no longer a problem. In fact, 
the supply just at present is greater than the demand, 
and those who have been hired during the last week or 
two have generally been secured for less than the wages 
prevalent at the beginning of the season, and now men 
who were offered $26 to $30 at the beginning of the sea- 
son can be obtained for $22 to $24, and in some instances 
for even less. 

About a week’s cold snap is what the loggers most 
desire now, as at the majority of the camps in this 
locality there are a sufficient number of logs on skids to 
warrant the beginning of hauling were the conditions 
such as to permit of it. Provided this shall occur within 
a short time, a large number of logs can be gotten out in 
this district this year. 


A BUSY WEEK’S WORK. 


Du Bots, Pa., Dee. 10.—Recently the flats between 
this place and Sabula, along Sandy Lick creek, have 
been covered by water, due to the rise in the stream, 
and steps were taken at a favorable time to float all the 
logs for the John E. Du Bois mill from along the creek 
and in the Sabula dam down to the mill, the greater 
quantity of logs being in the dam, having been rail- 
roaded over from Heath by contractors. In one day 
3,000,000 feet of these were put through the gates of the 
dam, and with the aid of fifty men over 8,000,000 feet 
from the dam and along the creek were floated to within 
reach of the mill. 





IN THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


SAGINAW, Micu., Dec. 11.—North of the straits there 
is an abundance of snow, and logging is being prose- 
cuted vigorously. E. C. Larkin, of Bay City, who is 
scaling logs for Chesbrough Bros. at Ackerman, writes 
the snow there is three feet deep. The firm expects to 
cut 15,000,000 feet of logs this winter. 

The cold weather will brace up the loggers and work 
can be prosecuted to advantage as the swamps are now 
freezing up solidly and frozen ground is more favorable 
for operations than mud. Men are offering for woods 
work more freely and owing to the soft weather there 
has been less call for men the last three weeks. There 
hes be a better demand for labor for woods work from 
this on, 





IN THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 

MERRILL, WIs., Dec. 11.—The soft weather has caught 
a very severe cold and it has been “snapping” cold, too, 
but it brings joy to the loggers and they are hustling for 
men and pushing the work rapidly. The farmers and 
country mill owners need more snow in connection with 
the cold weather; then they, too, can begin to do busi- 
ness. 

The C. D, Clarke Lumber Company, of this city, in 
connection with its other business, has contracted to 
furnish the Underwood Veneer Company, of Wausau, 
with all the hardwood logs the latter will need for the 
winter, aggregating about 1,000,000 feet. The logs will 
be purchased from the farmers and wherever they may 
be found. 

District Attorney Fred J. Smith, of this city, owns 
several million feet of hardwood timber near Mauston 
and Elroy. Last winter he logged a quantity which he 








THE McLAREN 


SLED KNEE—NICOLS & DEAN, ST. PAUL, MINN, 


sold to the George E, Foster Lumber Company and this 
winter he will put in about 2,000,000 feet of basswood 
and oak. 

John O’Day & Co. last week made a large deal, whereby 
they came into possession of the entire holdings and 
equipments of Dan Shea in the vicinity of Lac du 
Flambeau. The deal includes 20,000,000 feet of stand- 
ing pine timber, besides the horses, sleighs and logging 
tools. Mr. Shea has operated the camps there the past 
year, employing nearly 100 men. He will now act as 
superintendent of the work for O’Day & Co. and the work 
will go on uninterrupted. This is the second large deal 
which O’Day & Co. have made inside of two weeks. 

The report that smallpox had broken out in some 
of the camps in the northern woods has caused some 
uneasiness, but inquiry has failed to reveal any cases 
in the camps anywhere in this vicinity and it is gen- 
erally believed that it is more rumor than anything 
else. 

M. L. Foss, who resides in this city but who has 
holdings and a saw mill as Foss’ Spur, reports plans 
for a busy winter at the spur, all things being favorable. 
He expects to cut 5,000 cords of hemlock, 300 cords of 
spruce, a good many ties and poles and about 1,000,000 
feet of hardwood logs. He is now operating two camps. 
Between now and spring Mr. Foss says he expects to 
ship out nearly 800 carloads of stuff. 





FROM NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 


DututuH, Minn., Dec. 2.—Logging conditions have irn- 
proved with the drop in the thermometer, which has 
touched anywhere from 15 to 20 below, according to the 
location of camps. There has been no more snow and 
the swamps are now pretty well frozen. Men are going 
in quite rapidly on a slight weakening in the wage scale. 

Street, Chatfield & Co., of Chicago, have bought 
10,000,000 feet of pine lying about ten miles east of 
Superior and also some more in Bayfield county, which 
they are to log and manufacture at Ashland for their 
Chicago yard. 

The Duluth & Iron Range is building a two-mile log- 
ging spur near McKinley for the Merrill-Ring Lumber 
Company and the latter will lumber there this winter, 
shipping the logs eighty-five miles to its Duluth mill. 

The Lesure Lumber Company is taking a large num- 
ber of men into its camp near Biwabik, on the Duluth 
& Iron Range road. 

Hans Jesmore, of Hibbing, is putting in camps near 
there and will log about 6,000,000 feet this winter. 

C. J. Ackerlind, of Grantsburg, Wis., has located at 
Eveleth and has taken a contract to cut 2,500 cords of 
wood for C. E. Bailey, of that place, agent for Robin- 
son & Flinn, E. M. Fowler and others. He has already 
begun work and is putting in camps. 

The Soper Lumber Company has let a job of 24,000,- 
000 feet to Cochran Bros., near Iron River. Part of 
these logs will go to Ashland and part will come to 
Superior, 

About 100 carloads of logs are reaching here daily 
for Alger, Smith & Co. alone and half as many more are 
coming from various spurs of the Duluth & Iron Range 
road. 





LOGGING SUPPLY BUSINESS GOOD. 


The Northwestern Manufacturing Company, Duluth, 
Minn., is busy these days manufacturing logging sleds, 
and, in fact, everything required in the woods. The 
manufacturing of heavy chains of all kinds is something 
new, but Manager Carl Luster says that they find such a 
ready sale for the output of the chain making plant 
that they are going to enlarge it at once. 

This concern makes log driving tools also, and is even 
now getting ready for the spring campaign among the 
river men. The celebrated “McGregor patent knee” is a 
feature of the company’s sleds in which Manager Luster - 
has much confidence, believing it to be one of the best 
if not the best on the market. 





The Rat Portage Lumber Company, of Rat Portage, 
Ont., has given a contract to O. W. Saunders, of Duluth, 
Minn., to get out 30,000,000 feet of logs on Sturgeon 
river, in the Thunder Bay district, of which amount about 
5,000,000 feet will be cut this winter. 


THE McLAREN LOGGING SLED KNEE. 


Nicols & Dean, St. Paul, Minn., are headquarters for 
everything in the way of lumbermen and loggers’ sup- 
plies, including logging sleds, road rutters ete. Here- 
with is shown the McLaren sled knee, which is being 
put on the market by Nicols & Dean. Regarding the 
sleds equipped with this knee, Nicols & Dean make a 
number of claims, viz., that they will outwear two 
sleds; that they rack and start so much easier that on 
a 4-inch sled 1,000 feet more logs can be hauled at a 
load; that there are no start holes to weaken the run- 
ner, but flanges to strengthen it, and that the end of 
the beam being in a malleable iron box the beams last as 
long as the sled. 

Sleds equipped with the McLaren knee are in common 
use in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota in logging 
camps. One of these sleds hauled for the Ann River 
Logging Company, on February 13, 1892, 31,480 feet 
of logs. It is because their sleds have been thoroughly 
tested that Nicols & Dean are able to make strong 
claims regarding them. Nicols & Dean were established 
in 1855 and during 
nearly half a century 
this concern has been 
building an’ ‘enviable 
reputation as the 
headquarters for log- 
gers’ and_ lumber- 
men’s supplies. 
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| IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Conditions jin the [issouri and Kansas Retailers’ Association—Meeting Railroad Rates from 
the [liddle [lississippi District—Conventions in Session in New Orleans— 
The Week in Texas, Alabama and Georgia. 





THE MISSOURI & KANSAS ASSOCIATION. 


Harry A. Gorsuch, the popular and efficient secretary 
of the Missouri & Kansas Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers, was in Chicago this week in attendance upon a meet- 
ing of the Lumber Secretaries’ Association. Mr. Gorsuch 
while here called at the office of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN and was asked regarding association work in gen- 
eral and partictilarly that under tis especial care. Mr. 
Gorsuch said: 


Otir association is concluding one of the most successful 
years in its history and will increase its membership by an 
amount at least equal to last year. For the last three or 
four years the association has been growing steadily and at 
the close of the year will Have a roster of at least 1,200 mem- 
bers in good standing, of which over 1,000 will be retail 
members. While there are many other retailers in its terri- 
tory who should belong to the association, the organization is 
already of sufficient numerical strength adequately to perform 
the functions of association work. The spirit of loyalty to 
the association is very manifest and not only the officers, but 
also the active workers, who are numerous within the mem- 
bership of the association, are thoroughly enthusiastic over 
association work and are unable to understand or appreciate 
the position of the retailers who have not allied themselves 
with it and who are believed to be standing very much in 
their own light. However, while it is natural for the officers 
of the association to desire to increase its membership year 
by year, it probably never will take in every one who it 
might be thought should belong to it. The Missouri & Kan- 
sas association, however, I am able to say, has already 
reached such a membership as to have a very high working 
efficiency. 


Mr. Gorsuch was asked regarding the peculiarity of 
the Missouri & Kansas association among retail associa- 
tions in that it admits wholesalers to active membership 
upon the same basis as retailers. Being invited to state 
something regarding the workings of that system, Mr. 
Gorsuch said: 


his plan has been in force for about ten years and has 
roven eminently satisfactory. I have not the slightest 
esitation in caving that this plan is much more beneficial to 
the retailers themselves than if the association were limited 
to retdilers; and this because the association occupies more 
of a position of impartiality, and in those rare instances 
where it is necessary to discipline someone in the wholesale 
trade any action which the association bar 4 take will have 
more weight with him because he knows that it is partici- 
pated in by his brother wholesalers. The taking of whole- 
salers into the association appears to increase their interest 
in the work and purposes of the organization. There has 
never been a time when the wholesale membership has at- 
tempted in any way to take advantage of its identification 
with the organization and there has never been a time when 
the retail membership has had any objection to make to this 
method of organization. Down our way it has come to be 
accepted as one of the fundamental characteristics of suc- 
cessful association work. 


“You have spoken somewhat of the progress of your 
association in growth; will you not kindly state some- 
thing regarding the actual features of association work 
and the good which it has accomplished during the 
, 9)? 
year? 

Although our membership has increased during the past 
year there have been fewer complaints than during any pre- 
vious year and more of such complaints as have been re- 
ceived have been adjusted promptly than heretofore. This 
merely means that the association is becoming so strong that 
the rights of its members are respected without necessity of 
resorting to any united method of enforcement. An important 
feature of the work in this respect is the co-operation with 
other associations, which has been brought about through the 
Lumber Secretaries’ Association, as the various meetings 
held by this organization during the past few years have 
brought about a unification of methods throughout the dif- 
ferent associations and an exchange of information which 
enables these associations to co-operate for mutual protec- 
tion, thus giving to each association practically the weight 
of influence of the 8,000 retail dealers who in the aggregate 
compose the membership of these retail associations, 


“What part does the question of finances cut in your 
association work ?” 


I can say that our treasury has never been in better shape 
than at present, notwithstanding the considerable expense 
during the past year in the prosecution of the important and 
to a considerable extent successful work of the railroad com- 
mittee, in a campaign for the more equitable adjustment of 
freight rates, which, while it did not have the full effect 
which was desired, yet did accomplish a great deal of good in 
that direction. 


“What are the prospects for the next annual meeting 
of the association ?” 


The executive committee is already making preparations 
for that event, which by the way will be the thirteenth 
annual of the association, and we purpose to do our utmost 
to prove the unreliability of the old saying about 13 being an 
unlucky number. The event is to occur at Kansas City on 
January 22 and 23. The association after considerable difli- 
culty has secured the authorization of a one-fare rate upon 
most of the roads entering into Kansas City for this occa- 
sion. This is a very low rate, as in almost every case for 
occasions of this sort one and one-third fare has been the 
lowest rate which could be secured. This shows somewhat 
the respect which the railroads are coming to have for the 
strength of our organization. The great interest manifested 
in association work throughout our entire territory and par- 
ticularly regarding this next annual, and reports which have 
come in from all parts of Missouri and Kansas as well as 
from Oklahoma, show that the membership will turn out in 
full force upon this occasion. This undoubtedly will be the 
largest meeting this association has ever held and probably 
the largest aggregation of retail lumbermen that has ever 
assembled at any one time. But more than that, this con- 
vention wil] doubtless go down into history as one of unusual 
interest and value to the lumber dealers of the territory rep- 
resented. It is a part of the business as now outlined to 
have the business sessions devoted to a great extent to the 
reading of fifteen-minute papers upon live subjects, followed 
by their general discussion upon the floor. It is believed that 
the subjects presented in this way will be of such general 
absorbing Interest as to command the attendance and atten- 
tion of all the members who have come to the associatjon 
annual. However, the Missouri & Kansas association has 
always managed to mix a little pleasure with business in a 
most enjoyable manner and expects to make this year a ban- 
ner one not only in the attendance and in the importance of 
the business transacted, but also in the enjoyment with which 


the occasion is surrounded. The directors of the association 
have authorized the expenditure of a handsome sum from the 
surplus for the purposes of entertainment at Kansas City 
and this, together with the very generous sum which the 
Kansas wholesalers intend to raise, will provide entertain- 
ment worthy of the occasion. The members have gotten in 
the habit of bringing their wives upon these occasions, and 
in practically every feature of the entertainment program 
provision has been made for the ladies. The entertainment 
program will be largely in the nature of a surprise to those 
in attendance, but of course I am not going to tell you now 
all about that. You will have to come to Kansas City and be 
surprised along with the rest at that time. I can only say 
to you that if you do come you will be sure of an enjoyable 
visit with the Missouri-Kansas-Oklahoma members of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S big family. 





KANSAS CITY TRADE MENTION. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 11.—Trade continues to be 
of good volume, prices fairly uniform, and the year 
promises to round out with an unusually large aggre- 
gate of sales. This remark will apply to all classes of 
lumber, especially the great staple of the west—viz., yel- 
low pine. 

Seeretary Gorsuch, of the Missouri & Kansas Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, is in Chicago this week 
attending the secretaries’ conference. 

The new general manager of the Central Coal & Coke 
Company, George W. Wegeath, has assumed his position 
and with Charles 8. Keith, assistant general manager 
and sales agent, promises large things for his company 
during the coming year in both lumber and coal. 

R. A. Long, general manager of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, is visiting his mills in the south and is 
expected home early next week. 

W. H. Stark, treasurer of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company, Orange, Tex., has been in this city for some 
days, adjusting the affairs of the Red Cypress Door & 
Sash Company. 

Will R. Pickering, general manager of the W. R. Pick- 
ering Lumber Company, returned home a few days ago 
and has since been temporarily laid aside with some- 
thing like malarial fever. 

Joseph Bernardin, manager of William Buchanan, of 
this city, reports a steady volume of trade. Mr. Ber- 
nardin is taking quite an interest in the forthcoming 
plans of the Missouri & Kansas association meeting and 
as a member of the local committee will give special 
attention to the entertainment feature. 

Both the Western Sash & Door Company and the 
Roach & Musser Manufacturing Company report having 
had a good year’s business in point of volume, with a 
better outlook for the new year. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 12.—While some branches of the 
trade are suffering to some extent because of the late- 
ness of the season it begins to be evident that there will 
be less winter depression in others than is usual. The 
hardwood and cypress people report that factories are 
entering upon the invoicing period and that they expect 
only a small filling in trade until stocks are taken, which 
means that there will be little doing until at least the 
middle of January. How soon after that time trade will 
actually begin to show up in good volume is purely a 
matter of guess, but it is certain that the dullest part of 
the year is already at hand. With those who deal in 
building material the situation is entirely different, 
there being fully as much lumber changing hands as at 
any time this year and the outlook being such that 
wholesalers think there will be much larger winter trade 
than usual. That there has not yet been any sign of a 
decrease in business, despite the lateness of the season, is 
ample evidence that this will be the case and it will be 
harder for the mills to close down and make the annual 
repairs than usual. Both white and yellow pine are 
moving in heavy volume and wholesale and retail stocks 
are small. 

Packets and barges have been sent into winter quar- 
ters during the past week and it is hardly probable 
that there will be open navigation on the river for more 
than a week or so longer. Barges which arrived during 
the past few days were loaded light because of low 
water in the river, and the water is still falling. In 
another week only the lightest draft boats will be in 
commission this side of Cairo, which means that the 
lumber receipts from that source will be light until 
spring. There has been a great rush of river business 
during the past two weeks and the levee is completely 
filled with lumber at all unloading places. The cotton- 
wood and gum people have shown the greatest activity 
as they all had large unfilled contracts which would 
have caused trouble if delivery were delayed until 
spring. Considerable oak is coming out of the Tennessee 
river and it is stated that the boats will run in that 
trade as long as possible because of the large amount 
of stock awaiting shipment in that river. This stock 
is not finding ready sale just now because of its poor 
grade and there are large lots of it which are unsold. 

A wholesaler remarked today upon the large amount 
of yellow pine stock being sold in the eastern country 
at the present time. He said that there has been a 
more rapid development in that portion of the country 
than in the west of late and there has not yet been 
any indication of a cessation of demand. In stating 
that he had booked a large number of orders for rift 


sawed heart stock which was evidently for some ship 
yard he launched into the subject of the possibilities 
for yellow pine in ship building in the event of some- 
thing being done in the way of shipping subsidies by: 
*the national government. It is probably true that: 
there will be something done along this line and that: 
yellow pine people will greatly benefit thereby. 

The scarcity of cars in the southern country is still 
the all absorbing question among the yellow pine people 
and they can see no relief in sight. Other than this: 
the condition of trade is better than it has ever beem 
at this season and present orders are in excess of the 
capacity of mills. Prices are not satisfactory but there 
is no doubt that there will be a higher basis of values: 
agreed upon during January. 

The movement of lumber into and out of the city has 
been greater during the past week than during the pre- 
ceding week but it is impossible to get the yellow pine 
people to admit that it has been easier to obtain cars. 
The reports of railroads and river lines show the receipts 
to have aggregated 24,401,000 feet, while the shipments 
were 12,948,000 feet. 

The steamer Alex McDougall arrived today with a tow 
a part of which was 500,000 feet of cypress for the 
Mechanics’ Planing Mill Company. This is the trial 
trip of the McDougall, which was built to experiment om 
the possibilities of boats constructed according to the 
whaleback idea in river navigation. This trip demon- 
strated the feasibility of the plan and a number of barges 
will be built for next season’s trade. These boats will 
figure largely as lumber carriers and it is said that a 
number of large lumber contracts have been made. The 
barges are divided into compartments so that it is pos- 
sible to handle small lots of various kinds of freight 
in one barge. The company operates under the name 
of the St. Louis Steel Barge Company. 

There is in process of organization in this city an 
association of dealers in building material of all kinds. 
A lumberman, E. R, Darlington, of E. R. Darlington & 
Co., has been made the first vice president. 

A. Strauss says that the mill of the Junction City 
Lumber Company, of Junction City, Ark., has cut out 
all of its lumber and that operations ceased this week. 
It is probable that the mill will be sold. 

At the offices of the J. A. Freeman Lumber Company 
it was stated that trade conditions are considered 
extremely satisfactory for the season. Shipments are 
much delayed because of scarcity of cars but this is 
considered the only drawback’ to trade. 

A. H. Gates, of Wilmar, Ark., is in the city today 
trying to see if something can be done to relieve the 
yards of his company of lumber which is sold and can- 
not be moved because of the scarcity of cars. He says 
he has never seen the car situation so bad in his section 
of the country. 

The Missouri Pacifie railway announces in a tariff 
just issued that it will meet the rates made by the 
Kansas City Southern in northern Missouri, lowa, 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. This means that the Iron 
Mountain mills will get into that territory at from 14 
to 4 cents cheaper than during the past several months. 

J. C. McLachlin, of the Big Four Lumber Company, 
is down among the Arkansas mills of his company. 

T. C. Whitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Company, says he has almost as much business as the 
mills of his company can take care of under present 
conditions in the shipping department and he has 
ordered in his traveling salesmen. 

Frank R. Pierce, of the Louis Werner Saw Mill 
Company, reports strong buying in all departments at 
the present time, particularly in the timber department, 
and says there are more large bills being offered than 
he has ever known at this season. His company has 
secured the contract for 2,000,000 feet of yellow pine to 
be used in the construction of the Schwartzchild & 
Sulzberger pork packing buildings, in Chicago. The 
total bill for these buildings calls for 4,185,000 feet, but 
it has not yet been all placed. 





FROM THE CRESCENT CITY. 


New Or.eans, La., Dec. 6.—The Southern Industrial 
Convention, which began yesterday, is largely attended 
and, without doubt, magnificent results will accrue 
to the south. The one blunder made by the management 
is the ignoring of the lumber interest. In some wnac- 
countable way the management lost sight of the fact that 
lumber is one of the richest resources of the south—that 
to the song of the saw towns have sprung up in wilder- 
nesses and railroads had penetrated forest wastes. The 
lumber industry was accorded no place on the program 
and this fact has occasioned widespread comment. 

The comment does not come from lumbermen; they sit 
too firmly on the saddle of prosperity. It comes from the 
representatives of other lines, who declare that they can- 
not see how one of the most prominent industries of the 
south could have been so slighted. Despite the neglect of 
the management there are quite a number of prominent 
lumbermen in attendance upon the convention. It could 
not have been otherwise. It is the lumberman who has 
made the desert blossom like the rose; who has built the 
towns and the schoolhouses and established the banks. 

Among the lumbermen in attendance upon the conven- 
tion are Capt. J. J. White, from Macomb City; I. C. 
Enochs, of Jackson, one of the lumber magnates of Mis- 
sissippi; David Bacheller and C. C. Becker, of the Pearl 
River Lumber Company, Brookhaven, and George 8. 
Gardiner. These gentlemen, with the proverbial public 
spirit of the lumber trade, are lending their best efforts 
to the end that the convention shall achieve success, and 
are making friends on every hand. 

The local lumber world has achieved a notable recruit 
during the past week in the person of F. A. Keep, who 
comes to New Orleans as the vice president of the Louis- 
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jana Cypress Company. Mr. Keep has obtained a large 
holding in this flourishing corporation and will spend the 
present and succeeding winters here. He is a member of 
the Interior Lumber Company, which has its headquar- 
ters in Chicago. His coming has been the source of con- 
siderable congratulation among the local fraternity. 

W. C. Ruckman, vice president of the George Challon- 
er’s Sons Company, manufacturer of shingle machinery at 
Oshkosh, Wis., is in the city this week. He reports that 
business has never been better and that his company is 
being pushed to the limit to supply the demand for its 
output. 

Poitevent & Favre have at last completed the improve- 
ments on the Pelican mill, which the firm purchased from 
the Martin estate and put in operation about a year ago. 
The purchasers have practically rebuilt the mill and its 
capacity has been increased from 35,000 to 70,000 feet a 
day. A new dry kiln has been completed, new saw mill 
machinery and new planers have been put in and a big 
shed built. 

W. K. Knox, associate manager of the hardwood de- 
partment of Lucas E. Moore & Co., is in Mississippi this 
week on a business trip which will occupy some days. 
Lucas E. Moore has been appointed a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, which was in session here Monday and Tuesday. 
The other two members are John’ Fennelly, of 
Fennelly & Fox, and Mr. Steinhart, of Steinhart & Co. 
Owing to the impossibility of assembling the members of 
the association in time to act on problems which con- 
front the export trade through gulf ports, it was deter- 
mined to invest the executive committee with absolute 
power and to remove the office of Secretary Breckenridge 
from St. Louis to this city for a time at least. 

The convention of the lumbermen of the New Orleans 
& Northeastern and Gulf & Ship Island railroads held in 
Hattiesburg, Miss., last week, was well attended. J. M. 
Kennedy was chairman and J. C. Woodward secretary. 
The question of prices was discussed and a committee 
was appointed to draw up a price schedule, which was 
adopted. There are no material advances in it but it 
shows that the lumbermen in the meeting felt that pres- 
ent prices are too low. It will be printed in circular 
form and sent to each manufacturer as an advisory list. 

James D. Lacey, of Chicago, the well known dealer in 
timber lands and head of the firm of J. D. Lacey & Co., 
reached New Orleans last week. He is enthusiastic about 
the future of the Tensas delta and expects to colonize it 
considerably within the next year. He thinks the coming 
year will witness many large investments in Louisiana 
lands. He met here F. Stewart White, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and John C. Rogers, of Milwaukee, Wis., who came 
down to look over the situation here with a view to in- 
vesting. 

Lyman G. Nichols, a prominent lumberman of Plaque- 
mine, has begun preparation for the erection of a large 
saw mill plant on Bayou Plaquemine which he hopes to 
have in full operation by April 1. 

Among the prominent lumbermen in the city last week 
were Col. George Bowie, of Whitecastle, and J. H. and 
R. W. Hinton, of Lumberton. Colonel Bowie had just com- 
pleted a tour of inspection through Texas. He says he 
has disposed of all his Texas property and will now de- 
vote his time to cypress. He gave out the news that 
the plan to establish a lumber bank in Louisiana had 
fallen through. 





AFFAIRS AT ORANGE. 


ORANGE, Tex, Dec. 10.—Inquiry among the various 
lumber manufacturers at Orange develops the infor- 
mation that the situation as regards the car supply is 
very much improved and that: more cars are being 
switched into the mill yards than has been the case for 
some time past. A result of this increased car supply 
iz noticed in the long strings of lumber laden cars that 
are daily brought out of the mill yards and started on 
their journey to the interior. Since the week following 
the election there has been a constant increase in the 
amount of business offering and every mail brings a 
batch of orders, both for yard stock and for special 
saw bills. Never have the farmers of Texas been in 
better condition financially than now and the lumber 
trade is feeling the beneficial effects of this plethora of 
money in the agricultural districts. 

There is a decidedly better tone to the lumber market 
in this section than there has been for some time past 
and indications all point to an early advance in prices. 
In fact voluntary advances have already been made by 
purchasers on some items which were wanted for imme- 
diate shipment and as stocks on mill yards become more 
broken prices are sure to seek a higher level. 

In addition to the heavy shipments being made to 
Texas yards there is an increased amount of lumber 
going from Orange mills to yards in Oklahoma and 
Indian territories. Inquires are being received in greater 
numbers from the northwest and mills here expect to 
commence doing business in that territory again, now 
that the market there has become stronger. 

Mexico, always a good customer of mills in this sec- 
tion, is using a greater quantity of yellow pine than 
ever before and much of the lumber shipped from the 
mills at Orange finds its way into the land of Monte- 
zuma. Some large schedules for Mexican delivery have 
been submitted to mills here this week and additional 
orders placed. 

The Sabine Export Company, of Orange, Tex., recently 
shipped 1,564,620 feet of lumber and timber, valued at 
$25,467, to Fecamp, France, and West Hartlepool, Eng- 
land. ‘The Reliance Lumber Company, of Beaumont, 
recently shipped 565,669 feet of pitch pine lumber with 
some creosoted ties to Coatzacoaleos, Mexico. 

The steamship Benedick cleared from Port Arthur this 


week with a cargo of lumber and timber furnished by 
mills at Orange. 

The steamship North Flint is now loading at Port 
Arthur with material from mills at Orange. She is 
under charter to the International Trading Company, of 
Port Arthur. 

Robert Morgan sent a consignment of lumber to Gal- 
veston this week for shipment to Rotterdam. 

W. H. Stark, secretary-treasurer of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Company, has been in Kansas City all this 
week adjusting the losses by fire recently sustained by 
the Red Cypress Door & Sash Company, of which he is 
vice president. 

H. D. Timmons, a prominent lumber dealer of Wax- 
ahachie, was here for a day during the week placing 
orders and reports the lumber business flourishing in 
his section. 

J. M. Rockwell, vice president of the M. T. Jones Lum- 
ber Company, of Houston, visited Orange during the 
week, 

G. Bedell Moore, vice president of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company, has gone to California on a short 
visit. 
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GULF COAST LUMBERMEN IN CONVENTION. 


Monier, ALA., Dee. 5.—The regular monthly meeting 
of the Gulf Coast Lumbermen’s Association was held 
today at the Battle house, with the following members 
present: 

J. W. Black, Sullivan Timber Company, Mobile. 

William McGee, Baird Timber Company, Mobile. 

2 Hy LS Yonge, Southern States Lumber Company, Pensa- 
73 W. B. Wright, W. B. Wright Company, Pensacola, Fla. 

N. D. MeClure, McClure & Grenameyer, Dyas, Ala. 

J. K. North, J. &. North Lumber Company, Bond, Miss. 

The meeting was called to order at 2 p. m. by Capt. 
J. W. Black, chairman, and W. J. Kilduff, secretary, in 
attendance. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read by the sec- 
retary and adopted as a whole. The secretary made a 
report of general conditions, showing that taken as a 
whole the outlook is decidedly bright. 

Mr. North stated that the production of sawn timber 
is down to the minimum and that the seventy mills on 
the Gulf & Ship Island road are not making an average 
of a car a day in the aggregate, the smallest production 
in their history. 

Cuban business was fully discussed and found to be 
quiet at this time, but as soon as a stable government is 
formed American capital will pour into the island and a 
steady demand for lumber will ensue. It was suggested 
that the secretary be instructed to write a letter to each 
mill, advising that the question of curtailing cutting of 
all grades will be brought up at the next meeting. The 
recent action of the association recommending a curtail- 
ment of sawn timber was successful, and there is less 
timber being cut now than ever before. It is thought 
that the same action in reference to lumber will stiffen 
the market materially, especially in the cheaper grades; 
the better grades are in excellent demand and prices sat- 
isfactory. 

A general discussion ensued as to conditions and those 
present were unanimous in the opinion that the future 
will be all that can be desired. 

The meeting adjourned to meet on the first Wednesday 
in January, 1901. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosBILE, ALA., Dec. 11.—The feature of the wood goods 
trade at present is the healthy tone which pervades 
the market. During the past fortnight conditions at 
home have improved, while South American schedules 
are handled briskly. Orders for car material are also 
in evidence. A mill man located on the Mobile, Jack- 
son & Kansas City railroad sized up the situation on a 
recent visit, when he said: “The mill men are no longer 
in doubt as to the future, and I believe the demand will 
improve. I do not lock for a boom, but we will have a 
good, clean, steady demand for our product. I think 
prices will advance enough to leave us a margin of 
profit.” 

Cuban business is showing some signs of improve- 
ment and the outward movement is brisk, especially the 
amount going out on the fruit steamers, which take out 
more or less lumber on each trip—something akin to 
the “parcel shipments” out of New Orleans and Pen- 
sacola for the United Kingdom and continent. 

Exports for the past week were: Lumber, 4,168,620 
feet; sawn timber, 200,867 cubic feet; hewn timber, 
6,542 cubic feet, and about 67,000 cubic feet of oak, pop- 
lar and walnut. 

There are seven steamships, eight barques and eleven 
schooners in port taking on cargoes, while a large fleet 
is up, cleared and sailed for this port. 

The Millview mills of the Southern States Lumber 
Company, Millview, Fla., have resumed operations after a 
general overhauling. At the Louisville & Nashville docks 
yesterday 250 pieces of beautiful sawn timber were 
shipped to Hunter, Benn & Co., of this city, by the 
Horse Shoe Lumber Company, of River Falls, Ala. The 
timber was all 12x12x50, longleaf yellow pine, and 
destined for Europe. 

B. DeLeon, Deer Park, Ala., is running the smartest 
mill on the lower end of the Mobile & Ohio road. He 
is sawing on export material, in addition to cutting 100,- 
000 cypress and pine shingles. 

J. H. Odom is building a saw mill of 10,000 feet 
capacity at Deer Park, Ala. 

_E. R. DuMont and bride have returned from their 
wedding trip and will make their home at Moss Point, 
rem where Mr. DuMont is manager for Hunter, Benn 

Ca. 

The dry kiln of the Vinegar Bend Lumber Company, 





Dwight, Ala., burned on December 6, together with about 
100,000 feet of lumber. The kiln was a total loss, with 
no insurance. 

J. O. Acree, Donovan, Miss., has purchased the mill 
of Vaughn & White. Mr. Acree will build a dry kiln 
at once and make other improvements. 

G. M. Luce: is clearing ground for a modern saw mill 
at Lucedale, Miss. The mill will be as modern as money 
and machinery can make it and will be ready for spring 
sawing. 

Dixon & Mallett, Merrill, Miss., will build a dry kiln. 

W. M. Donovan, Delchamps, Ala., is building a saw 
mill. 

General Russell A. Alger, president of the Alger- 
Sullivan syndicate, was in Pensacola last week for the 
purpose of making an inspection, with a view to improv- 
ing the Sullivan wharf property in that city. 
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IN MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN ALABAMA. 


BiRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 10.—The lumber dealers are 
largely waiting just now, though there is, everything 
considered, a large volume of business. Nothing new is 
expected, however, as everybody is letting things drift 
till a New Year basis is agreed upon. 

W. C. Fellows, of the Lathrop Lumber Company, 
handling business for the Lathrop-Hatton mills at River- 
side, says of sales already made during December in his 
office : 

We have done the best business of our history here and 
turned out some of the heaviest orders we have ever handled. 
We have today orders on our books for more business than 
we did in November. Present prices are maintained and 
show a disposition to stiffen and inquiries are generous 
enough to indicate large sales for the immediate future. 

Other dealers, while not as a rule so cheerful as Mr. 
Fellows, were in good humor and are getting ready for 
the rush of the new year. 

The Allison Lumber Company was opened for busi- 
ness at Bellamy and is already doing a fine business. 
It has put in a modern plant, including saw and planing 
mills and dry kilns, and has ten acres of fine timber and 
six miles of standard gage railroad. 

In Montgomery inquiries for hardwood have become 
so persistent that the Commercial & Industrial Asso- 
ciation has appointed a committee to devote its time 
and attention to them. Information will be gathered by 
this committee and dispensed where it is needed or 
desired. It is the intention of the Montgomery asso- 
ciation to aid in getting mill men more interested in 
this matter than they have been and to push the hard- 
wood interests of the state. It is also thought similar 
action will be taken by commercial bodies at Birming- 
ham and other leading centers, 

F. H. Lathrop, who is in Washington looking to the 
securing of the appointment of collector of the port 
of Mobile, has a strong force at work in his behalf. It 
it argued that Mr. Lathrop should have the place 
because of the fact that he is a lumber manufacturer of 
wide experience and that through that port go immense 
quantities of lumber. 

The hopes of those who were looking for the opening 
of the Coosa river between Riverside and Wetumpka, 
where abound large tracts of timber, have been some- 
what dampened by Chairman Burton of the river and 
harbors committee, which recently looked at the river 
from Rome, Ga., to Mobile, Ala. It is understood that 
Mr. Burton will fight the proposition to appropriate 
$1,000,000 a year for six years for the work. The mills 
of the Lathrop-Hatton Company at Riverside are now 
at the end of navigation from Rome, and until the lower 
river shall be opened there will be no chance for securing 
the timber between that place and Montgomery. F. 
H. Lathrop has made several trips to Washington and 
spent a lot of money trying to get congress to make the 
necessary appropriations. 

The owners of big lumber mills at Sheffield are nego- 
tiating with parties in Tuscumbia for the erection in 
that city of a planing mill. Tuscumbia parties are 
asked to take $2,000 in stock. 

J. H. Faulkenberry has built a big mill at Sanford. 
He has a contract to cut several hundred thousand feet 
= lumber for the Henderson Lumber Company at Anda- 
usia. 

Chicago parties have recently been over the survey of 
the Decatur, Aberdeen & Helena road with a view of 
securing its building. C. H. Geddings, Herbert Willcox 
and Miss M. A. Berne were in the party. The object of 
securing the road is primarily to open up immense tracts 
of timber and coal. It is stated that wealthy lumber 
interests are behind the scheme. 

The Empire Planing Mill Company was opened for 
business at Jackson, Miss. The capital stock is $10,000. 
R. C. Early, E. Nonneman, J. Ehrman and W. W. Me- 
Lain are incorporators. 

F. F. Rogers has qualified as receiver of the Rowley 
Lumber Company at Selma, La. 





SOUTHEAST COAST TRADE. 


BRUNSWICK, GA., Dec. 10.—The lumber shippers at this 
point and the railroads have been rubbing up against 
each other concerning the condition of the yard service 
furnished by the railroads in operating their terminal 
facilities. For some time the shippers have been complain- 
ing about the handicap facilities which the roads have 
given them; in other words they have protested against 
the lack of engines and crews with which to move their 
cargoes to docks. The matter finally attracted the good 
offices of the Brunswick Board of Trade. A joint meeting 
was held of the shippers, Board of Trade and the rai!road 


officials. The grievances of the shippers were emphat- , 


ically made known. The railroads discussed the pro- 
priety of the shippers abandoning their own docks and 
doing all their shipping over those of the railroad. This 
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did not meet the approval of any. For a long time the 
shippers have groaned under the present service. Car- 
loads of lumber would come from the interior and be 
nicely rolled upon any dock where room would be avail- 
able, and each shipper had everybody’s stuff but his own. 
The result of this conference was a promise by the rail- 
roads to place an additional engine and crew at once 
upon the scene. 

Shipments still continue heavy. Prices are firm. Te- 
ports from interior points 1eveal everything in a savor- 
able condition, mills running on full time, and good 
prices. Freights are steady, based on $5.75 from this 
port to New York. 

Reports from neighboring ports show steadiness in 
shipments. Fernandina shipped 11,163,840 foreign and 
coastwise in November. 

Among charters for the week is one for the new six- 
masted schooner George E. Wells, to New York. There 
are few ports in the south she can load and sail from 
but Brunswick. 

Deep water will be ample. N. Emanuel & Co., the 
charterers, are the largest cross tie shippers im the 
south. They chartered the first five master to enter a 
southern port, and now they go that one mast better. 
She will take about 50,000 ties. 





CRESCENT CITY MATTERS. 


New OrtEAns, LA., Dec. 10.—The American Exporters’ 
Association met in New Orleans last week and deter- 
mined to appoint an executive committee which should 
be vested with plenary power. The committee was 
named to consist of Lucas E. Moore, head of the firm 
of Lucas E. Moore & Co., 8S. Steinhart and J. Fennelly. 
The office of Secretary Breckenridge will be located, for 
the future, in New Orleans. It has been in St. Louis. 

Advices from Pensacola, Fla., are to the effect that 
the Creelman Lumber Company, of Cairo, IIll., had begun 
operations there. A branch office will be opened at Brook- 
lyn, Ala. 

Secretary Simpson, of the C, T. Patterson Company, 
Ltd., who suffered a severe attack of typhoid fever and 
who was forced to take a lengthy rest after his recovery, 
is back at work again, much to the joy of his many 
friends. 

The New Orleans Exporters’ Association, which made 
such a valiant fight against the ten day free time limit 
which the Louisiana Car Service Association sought to 
put into effect and which won out, held a largely 
attended meeting last week in its domicile under the St. 
Charles hotel and transacted important business. The 
resignation of W. A. Powell, as president, was accepted, 
and §, Steinhart was elected to succeed him. Mr. Powell 
resigned that he might assume the post of secretary and 
treasurer of the association, which office was at first held 
by W. K. Knox, of Lucas E. Moore & Co. Mr. Knox 
made an excellent officer, but he found that his business 
interests took him out of town so much that he could 
not give the position the attention it needed. It was 
ther in order’to get another secretary and treasurer, 
and Mr. Powell being exceptionally well fitted for the 
place he was induced to accept it. To do so he was 
obliged to resign as president. Mr. Steinhart, the new 
president, is one of the leading exporters of the city. 
Mr. Powell is a member of the firm of Reeves & Powell, 
lumber exporters. 





THE BOWIE LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED. 


One of the most important business moves of the year 
in relation to the lumber trade was effected at New 
Orleans, La., Saturday, December 8, in the incorporation 
of the Bowie Lumber Company, Limited, which takes 
over all the great cypress interests in which the late 
William Cameron was concerned and which have hitherto 
been operated as independent companies. 

According to the statement of its officers, the com- 
pany is capitalized at $1,000,000 and its mills will have 
a joint daily output of about 300,000 feet of lumber, 
600,000 shingles and 75,000 lath. These mills are those 
of the Whitecastle Lumber & Shingle Company, White- 
castle, La., the great plant at Bowie, La., which has 
been operated under the style of the “Estate of William 
Cameron;” that of the Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle 
Company, Limited, at Jeanerette, La., and the plant at 
Des Allemands, La., purchased by Mr. Cameron just 
before his death. 

The officers of the company are, Robert H. Downman, 
of Waco, Tex., president; T. Gordon Reddy, jr., Bowie, 
La., vice president and general manager; and in addi- 
tion to these there are in the directory J. W. Castles, 
of New Orleans, president of the Hibernian National 
Bank; Albert Baldwin, jr., of New Orleans, president of 
the A. Baldwin & Co., Ltd., and Bernard J. McCloskey, 
a prominent New Orleans attorney. 

The negotiations looking to the end achieved Saturday 
have been pending for some months. Several weeks ago 
Messrs. Downman and Reddy met in New Orleans and 
talked over the situation and after consultation with 
local capitalists, Mr. Downman went on to New York. 
On his return he-and Mr. Reddy met again, with Mr. 
Bernard McCloskey, the necessary ‘legal steps looking 
to the launching of the new corporation were taken. 
It was learned from General Manager Reddy that the 
domicile of the new corporation would be in LaFourche. 

This new corporation consolidates all the interests of 
the Cameron estate in Louisiana but does not have any 
connection whatever with the Texas interests, which are 
In yellow pine. Thus there will be a logical division 
of the varied lumber interests founded and so long con- 
ducted by the late William Cameron. 





The North Louisinana Land Company has sold all its 
lands in Richland and West Carroll parishes, Louisiana, 
to Captain J. W. Brown, of Memphis, Tenr. 


Doors and Mill Work. 


Business in the door trade has continued surprisingly 
good from a local standpoint thus far during Decem- 
ber. Orders for stock work are perhaps slightly 
decreased in number, but a good volume of demand con- 
tinues to be shown for special items of all kinds and 
many of the factories have work enough of this sort in 
sight to keep them running actively up to Christmas. 
The open weather that has been enjoyed during the 
past two or three weeks has had a particularly stimu- 
lating effect upon building all over the west and a uni- 
form report of good business comes from outside manu- 
facturing centers as well as from the manufacturers 
and jobbers of this market. 


* * * 


At the meeting of manufacturers and jobbers held 
in this city last week there was some discussion of the 
price question, but no definite action was taken. In 
fact it was not thought to be the proper season for 
making any changes in the regular discounts, as trade 
is light and no good could be accomplished by either 
raising or lowering them. The necessity for better 
prices, however, is conceded by all and it is quite gen- 
erally believed that shortly after the first of the year 
there will be a new deal all round on the price question, 
although the extent of whatever advance may be decided 
upon is at this time purely conjectural. 

7 +. * 

There are many of the sash and door men who are 
not disposed to favor much of an advance on less than 
carload lots, as they state that if the discounts now 
in effect were fully obtained they would feel that they 
were getting fair prices for their goods. So much 
demoralization has ruled during the past two or three 
months that with everything in their favor—good trade, 
large inquiry, favorable weather and ideal conditions 
generally—prices have been reduced to a virtually non- 
profitable basis, The several meetings that have been 
held recently have done much to ameliorate this ruinous 
competition, but have not been productive of all the 
results that should have been obtained. The whole- 
salers acknowledge that they would have had just as 
much business on a profit paying basis as they have had 
at low prices. They have deplored the slough of des- 
pond into which they have fallen but have apparently 
made little effort to extricate themselves until quite 
recently. 





* + * 


There is a considerable amount of carload trade 
offered, but jobbers here are not anxious for it at the 
going prices. One of the jobbers received inquiries for 
twenty-five carloads on Monday of this week and made 
prompt quotations, but states that he does not expect to 
receive an order for even a single car. The stipulation 
for delivery within thirty days from the date the order 
is given is helping out the trade materially in the mat- 
ter of prices and its ultimate effect will undoubtedly be 
to raise values considerably. The way things are going 
it looks as if carload prices would be somewhat higher 
within the next few weeks and that this will occur with- 
out the concerted action or otherwise of the manufactur- 
ers or wholesalers. 

+ * 

The outlook from a manufacturing standpoint, while 
it could not be called rosy, is nevertheless in most 
respects satisfactory. Jobbers have relieved the fac- 
tories of considerable stock this fall, but buying, on 
account of the firmer prices asked by manufacturers, has 
not been as heavy as usual, the jobbers preferring to 
wait until selling prices become more settled before add- 
ing to their holdings. They argue that they have suffi- 
cient stock on hand for a winter trade and while they 
may have to pay higher prices eventually, they will not 
do so until they actually need the goods. 

* * * 


There is some speculation in the minds of buyers as to 
the course of the window glass market after the first of 
the year. The strike of cutters and flatteners no longer 
exists and production is at its best. As is well known, 
stocks of glass are piling up rather heavily at this sea- 
son and at the present rate of production there will be 
an estimated surplus of the domestic product of 1,100,- 
000 boxes over the usual consumption. This surplus 
will be partially offset, however, by a lessened importa- 
tion as the result of the strike of the glassworkers in 
Belgium, and this will leave the stock on hand at the 
close of the fire at something like 900,000 boxes, which 
quantity could be easily absorbed before new glass could 
be placed on the market in the fall of 1901. Just at 
present glass prices are rather shaky owing to the cut 
prices being made by independent manufacturers. 
Should this disturbing factor be removed at any time 
an advance would be rather more than probable. 

There is considerable of an effort being made by the 
door and millwork operators at Cincinnati to secure a 
share of the small remainder of the year’s business 
visible there. No great surprise need be shown should 
there be some shading of prices in the final wind-up, nor 
should it be regarded as being anything serious. Indica- 
tions, so far as they go at this early date, are generally 
interpreted as favoring good substantial business next 
year, which will of itself conduce to the upholding of 
prices. 

* oe * 

The demand for doors and trim in the New York city 
market keeps up to a satisfactory basis and figures are 
being stiffly held, a condition that pleases the trade 
immensely. Cold weather is holding off, so that quite a 
little building is still being done. The heavy demand of 
late seems to be for cypress doors and trim, and many 
houses which never handle that particular kind of door 


have received inquiries of late, which goes to prove that 
it is difficult to secure them. Never a whisper is now 
heard of price slashing in better grades and when spring 
comes it is believed figures will advance. 

* * * 


The sash and door trade of Kansas City, Mo., is elos- 
ing down rapidly, as is to be expected. The demand for 
mill work has been exceptionally good, and mills now 
busy have had all the work that they could take care of 
through the entire year and enough contracts on hand 
to keep them going about thirty days. Demand for 
regular stock goods has hardly been up to the Kansas 
City average this fall, as dealers have been buying spar- 
ingly, country trade having run more to repair work 
and less to building this fall than ‘it did during the fall 
of 1899. Jobbers at Kansas‘ Oity°had a good October 
and November business, but -ordérs are now slow. How- 
ever, they are much encouraged: over the outlook and 
think that spring trade will bé-¢onsiderably above nor- 
mal. Prices thus far have been held fairly well in line, 
and an effort will be made te keep them from declining 
to any extent through the dull season, 

- * * * 


There is quite a little buying among the door men at 
Boston, Mass., and a suspicion is abroad that the fac- 
tories will soon endeavor to get together and push up 
the price a little. Cypress doors display the greatest 
weakness in that market, and southern mills make need- 
lessly low prices to get orders, which would easily come 
at higher figures. The Boston demand is light for white- 
wood doors; pine doors are held firmly, large and close 
buyers being unable to stir the price beyond the sticking 
point; cedar doors-are increasingly active and at 
strengthening prices. The latter are enjoying a par- 
ticular vogue throughout New England. 


Corererererererere—errr" 


HOO-HOO DOINGS. 





Vicegerents Up to Date. 


Snark of the Universe W. B. Stillman had appointed 
and received acceptances up to December 6 from Viceger- 
ents as follows: 


Alabama—Southern district, Richard Hines, jr., Mobile. 
Arkansas—Northern district, R. W. Meriwether, Para- 
gould; southeastern district, H. M. Hart, Camden; south- 
western district, W. A. Prater, Dequeen. 
California—G. L. Belcher, San Francisco. 
Florida—Eastern district, H. H. Richardson, Jackson- 
ville; western district, W B. Wright, Pensacola. 
Georgia—Southeastern district, B. B. Neal, Savannah; 
southwestern district, C. H. Caldwell, Bainbridge. 
Illinois—Northern district, B. F. Cobb, Chicago. 
Indiana—Southern district, Charles Wolflin, Evansville. 
Indian Territory—S. M. Morris, Thomasville. 
Kansas—Alfred Baker, Pleasanton. 
Kentucky—Eastern district, A. M. Spottswood, Lexing- 
ton; western district, F. J. Fulton, Paducah. 
Louisiana—Northern district, F. D. Lee, Shreveport. 
Mexico—J. HB. Meginn, Mexico City. 
Mississippi—Northern district, B. A. Hill, vices: 
Missouri—Eastern district, H. Swartz, St. Louis; 
western district, Douglas Dallam, Kansas City. 
New York—Eastern district, John J. Canavan, New York 


city. 

North Carolina—George V. Denny, Washington. 

Ohio—Northern district, A. W. Ellenberger, Cleveland; 
southern district, W. A. Drake, Dayton. 

Oklahoma Territory—R. B. Ragon, Oklahoma City. 
> Pennsylvania—Western district, W. J. T. Saint, Sharps- 
urg. 

Tennessee—Eastern district, H. L. Barto, Chattanooga; 
western district, BE. E. Goodlander, Memphis. 

Texas—W. H. Norris, Houston. 

Virginia—J. E. Duke, Norfolk. 

West Virginia—H. 8. Boggess, Clarksburg. 





Prospects in the Golden State. 


San Francisco, Cat., Dee. 8.—Hoo-Hoo never gave 
greater promise of being successful than it does in 
California at this writing. The ig wee yp of G. L. 
Belcher, of this city, as Vicssnenes nark of California 
is a wise one and he is capable of raising great enthusi- 
asm for the order. There are now over thirty candidates 
waiting for the next meeting in this city while classes 
are being organized in Los Angeles, Eureka, Carters 
and other mountain mill localities. Strict attention is 
to be given the eligibility clause in the constitution of 
Hoo-Hoo and only the foremost lumbermen and dealers 
will be admitted to the ranks of the a a order. Cali- 
fornia is fully determined to lead all the other jurisdic- | 
tions in the number of initiates this year. Snark Belcher 
has the support of all the members and the meetings 
will be frequent and well attended in this city especi- 
ally. 


FOR GENERAL AND COMMISSARY STORES. 


Mark Hanna Rolph, the genial superintendent of sales 
agencies for the Chicago firm of Strauss Bros., “Amer- 
ica’s leading tailors,” reports a large increase in busi- 
ness received from the commissary or general stores of 
lumber companies throughout the country. He advises 
that his firm received not less than $50,000 worth of 
business in January last from the lumber districts of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan alone. 

Strauss Bros. make a specialty of handling the trade 
of lumber concerns and number among their patrons 
many, of the most prominent in the business all over the 
country. As per their advertisement in this issue, 
they desire to open a limited number of accounts with 
large lumber concerns, to whom they offer exceptional 
facilities. This concern is the largest of its kind in 
the United States—probably in the world—as it is not 
known that there is such a thing as a wholesale tailor- 
ing business conducted through a system of samples and 
measurements in any other country. This wonderful 
business was described in these columns some months 
ago. Lumber — that operate general or com- 
missary stores would do well to give Strauss Bros.’ adver- 
tisement consideration and take advantage of their 
offer, as there is no expense or investment incurred. 
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THE HARDWOODS INDUSTRY. 





Large Membership of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association—Good Supply of Logs at 
Memphis —Tennessee News—Cottonwood Statistics to be Collected 
—General Hopefulness in the Trade. 





MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS. 

A meeting of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at the Victoria hotel in this city on 
Thursday and Friday of last week and was largely at- 
tended. The business transacted was mostly of a 
routine nature. The present membership of the associ- 
ation is made up as follows: 

Curtis & Yale Company, Wausau, Wis. 

Osgood & Blodgett Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. i 

John Schroeder Lumber Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bliss & Van Auken, Saginaw, Mich. 

Schultz Bros., Chicago. 

Kerry & Schultz Manufacturing Company, Saginaw, Mich. 

F. R. Gilchrist & Co., Cleveland. 

D. K. Jeffris, Jeffris, Wis. 

Stiles Bros., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Henry Stephens & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Reed City Shingle & Lumber Company, Reed City, Mich. 

Welsh Manufacturing Company, Reed City, Mich. 

Mills-Gray-Carleton Company, Cleveland, O. 

Peters Lumber & Shingle Company, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Cobbs & Mitchell, Cadillac, Mich. 

Mitchell Bros., Cadillac, Mich. 

Cummer & Diggins, Cadillac, Mich. 

T. Wilce Company, Chicago. 

North Branch Lumber Company, Chicago. 

South Side Lumber Company, Chicago. 

Rittenhouse & Embree Company, Chicago. 

Buffalo Maple Flooring Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dwight Lumber Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Thomas Forman Company, Petoskey, Mich. 

Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company, Hermansville, Mich. 

W. D. Young & Co., Bay City, Mich. | : 

The association has steadily grown in membership and 
influence and has become exceedingly useful to the 


industry. 


A LITTLE DEAL IN BIG VALUES. 


A little transaction which in a marked way shows 
the difference between old time and present conditions 
in Indiana and also serves to illustrate the magnificent 
quality of its original timber growth took place recently 
in the purchase by the Leslie Lumber Company, of Mich- 
igan City, Ind., of what is supposed to be the finest 
lot of poplar trees remaining in central Indiana. This 
timber all stands on less than twenty-four acres. Of 
poplar there are fifty trees which will average 2,500 feet 
to the tree, making 125,000 feet of poplar in all, or 
5,200 feet to the acre, in addition to which there is 
much valuable oak and ash. While this is a small lot 
it is of magnificent quality and the poplar is of the 
old Indiana size. It was this sort of timber that made 
the reputation of Indiana as a hardwood state. 








A BIG HOOP FACTORY. 

The Michigan Elm Hoop Company, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., contemplates the erection of a ‘$20,000 factory for 
tlhe manufacture of patent coiled hoops at South Grand 
Rapids. The president of the company is Charles Me- 
Cletlan, who has saw milling interests at Auburn, tnd., 
an‘l Alvordton, Ohio, and who states thet the large arcas 
of soft elm timber in that vicinity will be utilized to 
turn out two carloads of hoops daily. The company 
expects to employ 100 men and to have the factory ready 
for operut-on by January 1. 





A SEIZURE OF EXPORT LOGS. 

A dispatch from Denison, Tex., says that a member of 
the Osage constabulary has seized two carloads of wal- 
nut logs, which had been cut on the reservation and 
delivered to Frank Labadie, an Osage citizen, at Ramona. 
The logs were intended for export to Hamburg, Ger- 
many, but the seizure has resulted in delaying ship- 
ment indefinitely, and promises to result in an investiga- 
tion of alleged timber cutting irregularities in the Osage 
country. Mr, Labadie claims that there has been no 
breach of the law, as the logs were purchased by him 
from an Osage citizen, who had selected his claim and 
was clearing it off in good faith for the purpose of 
cultivation. In fact, it is claimed the logs were cut in 
a cornfield, which is under fence. Under these conditions 
the laws guarantee the Osages the right to make what- 
ever disposition of timber, stone etc. they may choose. 


AN INDIANAPOLIS HARDWOOD YARD. 
In last week’s Indianapolis letter reference was made 
to the Long-Knight Lumber Company, and we herewith 


present a view of that company’s yard. The view was 
taken of the side of the yard to give the best possible 
idea of the lumber piles, and merely shows the roof of 
the office, which faces to the east. The lumber piles are 
fairly full, it will be noticed, although not so much so 
as they were a short time prior to the election. 





TRADE NEWS IN MEMPHIS. 


Mempuis, TENN., Dec. 12.—Lumber manufacturers in 
this district are better satisfied with present conditions 
and prospects than they have been at any time since 
spring. For a time during the summer months and the 
early fall a log famine seemed almost inevitable, and 
there were many conditions which warranted the con- 
clusion. It now seems, however, that the mill men are 
going to be better off than they have been at this season 
of the year for a long period. 

Last year, as is well known, it was almost impossible 
to get river logs, but many trees were felled, and in quite 
a number of instances some of the manufacturers who 
had purchased them came to the conclusion long ago 
that their purchases would be a total loss. It develops, 
however, that such purchases will be a godsend. For 
example, the rise in the water of all the streams in the 
Memphis district has come early this year and just at a 
time when it can be utilized to advantage by the log men, 
and within the next ten or twenty days logs will be 
floated or towed to Memphis that have been felled for a 

ear. 

: Two of the streams which are prominent on this 
account just now are the White and St. Francis rivers 
and today four boats left to bring in tows of logs. Some 
of them will go into the chutes which have been left by 
the changing and fickle current and channel of the 
Mississippi and which have been dry for many months, 
upon the banks of which logs are ready to be brought 
out. 

It is the consensus of opinion among the best posted of 
the dealers that there is no chance for an accumulation 
of stocks at any early date. While they are in a posi- 
tion to fill orders, they say the demand grows stronger 
day by day and that the tone of the market continues 
more encouraging. In short, they are all bulls just now. 
About the same advance last reported—from $1 to $3 a 
thousand since the election—still obtains, and it is the 
general belief that a change of consequence will not be 
noted for some little time. The way conditions are the 
lumbermen seem to be satisfied and they are not dis- 
posed to jump prices, 

Plain red oak is still the strongest in demand and is 
going readily at $27 for firsts and seconds, and the 
common is bringing $17. Quartered white oak is a little 
more healthy in demand than it has been for quite 
a while and is now a close second to the plain red oak. 
Firsts and seconds are bringing $48 and the common is 
going at $36, 

Poplar continues to be strong in demand, but there is a 
very slight stock available for shipment and the log sup- 
ply is net Ly eny means as large as the manufacturers 
would like to see it. They feel that they will derive a 
great benefit from the present rise in the stage of the 
rivers and hope to soon be cutting more poplar than it 
has been possible to do during the fall and up to date 
in the winter. The common is now listed at $26 as 
against firsts and seconds at $33. In ash the demand 
is good and the prices firm. Thick ash, three and four 
inch, is in exceptionally good demand and goes at $42. 
Cotton wood holders seem to find no difficulty in dis- 
posing of their stocks and they report that the calls on 
contracts are encouraging and that the inquiries indi- 
cate that the good trade will continue. Firsts and 
seconds are worth $18 and culls and common $12. 

A. A. Teel, representing the Sinker-Davis Company, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., has been in Memphis for several 
days and has spent considerable time in the country and 
among manufacturers of the district generally and it 
is reported that he has sold three new mills during this 
trip. As yet no names have been given out, but Mr. 
Teel says the demand for machinery in the Memphis 
district is better at the present time than he has known 
it during his experience in this trade, 


W. A. Bennett, president of the National Hardwood 
Iumber Association, with headquarters.in Cincinnati, 
has been in the Memphis district for several days, ship- 
ping out quite a quantity of lumber of all kinds. He 
regards the existing prices as good and firm and says 
from his information that stocks are scarce. 

Ben, Bramlege, cashier of the Farmers & Traders 
Bank, of Covington, Ky., accompanied Mr. Bennett to 
Memphis and he is well satisfied with the business which 
his concern is doing with the Memphis lumbermen, many 
of whom have accounts with him. 

J. T. Crossfield, the western manager for Saxon & Co., 
the large lumber exporters, whose headquarters are in 
Knoxville, is now in this district, shipping out something 
like 300 cars of lumber a month. Most of it is going 
abroad and he says that the export business is and will 
continue to be on the increase. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 7.—Lumber dealers feel the 
ground grow warmer under them and look forward to 
winter and spring confident that prices will be main- 
tained if not advanced and that demand will increase. 

Improvement of the Cumberland river, making it navi- 
gable all the year round, is a matter of vital interest to 
lumbermen. They must now wait for a spring or an 
extraordinary tide in the winter for logs and lumber 
from the upper Cumberland, probably the most thickly 
wooded section of the state. If the river were locked and 
dammed above Nashville particularly they would be 
independent of rains. A Nashville delegation is now in 
Washington in the interest of a proposition to carry the 
river improvement to completion. 

Gen. Russell A. Alger, accompanied by his son, Fred- 
erick M. Alger, his partner, Col. Hecker, and John Millen, 
of Duluth, Minn., was in the city recently, as was J. B. 
Baucher, of Glasgow, Ky., representing John Cathcart, of 
New York. 

Logs from up river are arriving daily, but in small 
quantities. Lieberman, Loveman & O’Brien expect 3,- 
000,000 feet. Some Nashville mills will close down for 
lack of logs, a yearly occurrence at this time. John B. 
Ransom & Co. and Lieberman, Loveman & O’Brien have 
enough stock to keep them going until arrival of the new 
crop of logs in early spring. 

¥. F. Farrar, of the Farrar Lumber Company, Dal- 
ton, Ga., was here recently and reported increased activ- 
ity since the election. 

It is understood that erection of the new Knoxville 
furniture factory will begin January 1, $20,000 worth of 
stock having been subscribed and paid in. Those mainly 
interested are Sterchi Bros., Vance Furniture Company 
and the Smith Furniture Company, all of Knoxville, and 
John W. Godley, of Newcomb. 

The saw and planing mills of Alford Bros., Robertson 
Fork, recently burned, have been rebuilt and equipped 
with the latest improvements. 

The W. G. McClain white pine plant at Bakersgap, 
Tenn., is nearly completed and will be ‘in operation by 
January 15. The main building is 40 feet by 120, two 
storied, and the machinery is a single band saw made by 
Smith, Myers & Schnier, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and is 
now being installed by W. F. Wilson, an experienced 
millwright and band saw filer. A Stearns carriage is a 
notable feature, with track long enough to cut timber up 
to thirty-six feet long. The mill has a capacity of 
40,000 feet daily, and although a white pine plant will 
also cut hemlock into special bill stuff. W. G. McClain, 
the owner, is a Pennsylvania lumberman who lately 
bought several thousand acres of timber land in John- 
son county, Tennessee, and will build a logging railroad 
to facilitate shipments for the mill. The manager, 
O. A. Sibley, is also a Pennsylvania lumberman of wide 
experience, 


EXPLANATORY OF QUIET TRADE. 


Bia Rapips, Micu., Dec. 10.—I believe the business of 
1900 has proved generally unsatisfactory to manufact- 
urers and dealers alike, for the reason that we have been 
doing business on a falling market. The rapid advance 
in prices that came suddenly a year ago last summer 
benefited but a few manufacturers, as they had little or 
no stock on hand at that time, but last winter they 
loaded up with all they could get, in many instances 
paying “crazy” prices for logs and high prices for labor. 
By the time they were well stocked up the market began 
to fall. The situation might be tersely summed up in 
these words: The rise found them “empty” and the 
fall found them “full.” The ownership of this stock is 
divided between the contract dealers and the mill men. 
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I would judge one-third of the stock has been moved out. 

I started selling my stock last spring at good prices 
and practically stopped selling in September because 
prices reached low water mark for me. I am carrying 
over about half my stock and shall put in only a light 
stock this winter. 

I look for better demand and better prices by spring, 
but do not look for and do not want a boom. There 
appears to be no one anxious to buy stock at present, 
and prices are below what I will sell for. In my opin- 
ion there will be a large falling off in the output this 
winter. J. O. LUMSDEN. 





THE COTTONWOOD MEETING. 


The recent meeting of the Cottonwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation in Chicago, which was well attended, developed 
some side features of importance. A member of the 
organization stated in regard to some of them as follows: 

it is proposed to make the tabulation of the cotton- 
wood statistics very thorough, and if the reports do not 
come in from the mills we will send a man to the 
grounds to secure them. It is not probable, however, 
that there will be any difficulty in securing accurate sta- 
tistics. There are about 100 mills in the cottonwood 
industry, in the hands of about thirty persons and firms. 

Information informally presented by various members 
at the early session of the meeting indicated that the 
surplus of sixty days ago has been very materially 
reduced in a way that surprised those present. It is 
thought that a more accurate compilation of statistics 
will tend further in the same direction. 

It is proposed to collect the statistics and to give 
them to all members of the association, of course not 
disclosing information from any individual report. 

An entirely new factor was reported in the increase 
of export business. There seemed to be active shipments, 
not only in lumber in the rough, but in box shooks. One 
of the members of the association had taken an order 
for 150 carloads of box shooks to go to England. The 
foreign demand is estimated to be about three-fourths 
from England and the continent, and one-fourth from 
Mexico, Cuba and South America, this demand from 
the western continent being largely for box shooks for 
beef packing and canning purposes. 

The price list adopted by the association was a recom- 
mended one and not one supported by a signed agree- 
ment. It is merely such a one as seems to be warranted 
by the existing conditions of demand and supply, and 
it is believed will be materially advanced soon after Jan- 
uary 1 by changes in these conditions. 





HARDWOOD NOTES. - 

The state of Indiana contained originally 28,000 
square miles of hardwood timber, as fine a body as in 
any section of the country. This has very largely dis- 
appeared, and 82 percent of the lumber now used in 
the Indiana manufactories is said to be brought from 
other states. Still there are 700 saw mills in the state. 

W. W. Grier is the patentee of a machine in the 
shape of a large cylinder producing a counterfeit repre- 
sentation of quarter sawed oak. Mr. Grier has a furni- 
ture factory in operation at Owosso, Mich., engaged in 
turning out this work. The surface of the cylinder is 
formed by 60,000 pieces of sheet steel, set on edge and 
used as type to represent the grain of the wood. As 
there seems to be a steady demand for this product it is 
probable that a new furniture factory may be estab- 
lished in Goshen, Ind., for its manufacture. 


James Innes, of Chatham, Ontario, upon a_ recent 
visit to the United States was interviewed regarding the 
stave business in which the Sutherland-Innes Company 
is largely engaged in the south. He states that his 
company owns 20,000 acres of elm timber in Michigan, 
practically the last in the country not now under the 
saw. He believes that tupelo gum will be found a most 
excellent substitute for slack barrel stave timber. In 
the old fashioned foot jointer it proved too brash and 
the joint chipped, but by jointing before it is too dry 
that difficulty is easily overcome. With tupelo gum for 
staves and cottonwood for heading, there is no imme- 
diate danger of running out of slack barrel material. {t 
is probable, therefore, that that industry will now gravi- 
tate toward the south, as some of the northern mills are 
trying to use birch and beech, and sometimes maple, in 
place of elm, which no longer can be had. These woods 
cannot compare with tupelo gum and other southern 
woods, it is claimed, either in cost or ease of working. 

The National Boat Oar Company, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has lately received from the headquarters of the 
Clinch river six rafts containing a total of 40,000 feet of 
ash logs, said to be the finest lot of ash timber ever 
brought to that city. 


BPP PDI I IIIS 


With Cape Cod Folk. 

_ YARMOUTHPORT, Mass., Dec. 10.—I do not think stocks 
in yards in the country are up to the average, and 
believe I can safely say they are short. The demand is 
much better than last season at this time and fully up 
to the average, as the winter months are the dull season 
in this section. I consider prospects good for next 
season, 

I think wholesale prices as a rule are on a reasonable 
basis. Spruce is firm and hard to buy for prompt deliv- 
ery, but if mill men do not boom prices as they did last 
year an advance of $1 or so would not affect business, 
but $2 or $3 advance would kill it. A large- portion 


of the trade of Cape Cod today is what we call summer or 
seashore trade, and high prices just put a stop to it. I 
think if prices do not get any higher we shall have a 
good demand for lumber for the next year or two. 
Frank H. HINCKLEY. 
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Retail Secretaries Consider Poaching—lllinois Retailers Will Visit Gulf Cities—Cuba to be 
Visited by the Hoosiers—Saginaw Dealers Meet—Baltimore Exchange Annual 
Meeting —Banquet of the National Wholesalers. 





LUMBER SECRETARIES CONVENE. 

A meeting of the Secretaries’ Association of the United 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associations, held in Chicago on 
Wednesday of this week, was attended by Secretaries R. 
W. Stewart, of the Colorado, New Mexico & Wyoming 
Association; Paul Lachmund, of the Wisconsin Lumber 
Dealers’ Association; C. E. Greef, Central Iowa retail 
association; R. K. Willman, Indiana retail association ; 
H. A. Gorsuch, Missouri & Kansas association; Arthur 
L. Holmes, Michigan retail association; W. G. Hollis, 
Northwestern association; George W. Hotchkiss, Lli- 
nois retail association. Mr. Hollis, president, was in 
the chair and Mr. Hotchkiss acted as secretary. 

A letter was presented from E. F. Perry, secretary of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
calling attention to the circular letter of the New York 
Lumber Trade Association relative to a _ resolution 
adopted under the “Boston agreement,” declaring it to 
be the sense of that association that retail lumber 
dealers should so far as possible confine their purchases 
to wholesalers who are in good standing in the National 
association, and that wholesalers, members of the asso- 
ciations, should refuse to fill the orders of retailers and 
scalpers who are guilty of the uncommercial conduct 
commonly known as “poaching.” 

On motion it was 

Resolved, That we approve and indorse the principles 
enunciated in this resolution and anes the president and 
secretary to formulate a letter, embodying these ideas, which 
can be sent by each secretary to his membership, urging a 
general and close adherence to the principles and practice 
indicated above. 

On motion it was further 

Resolved, ‘That the action taken by the Secretaries’ Asso- 
ciation at its meeting in Buffalo, August 28, should be pre- 
sented by each secretary to the annual meeting of his asso- 
ciation for approval. 

On motion the following preambles and resolutions 
were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, The solution of the poacher problem is =e. 
tionably the most important now under consideration of both 
the retail and wholesale lumber trade; and 

Whereas, ‘The Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association and 
the joint committee of wholesalers and retailers, acting un- 
der the authority of said National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association and the Mississippi Valley and the Wisconsin 
Valley Lumbermen’s Associations, have adopted certain reso- 
lutions and are perfecting certain plans for the furtherance 
of the work referred to, which resolutions and plans have 
been made known to us and explained in detail by the repre- 
sentative of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association; be 
it therefore 

Resolved. That we fully and heartily indorse said plans 
and resolution, and recommend that each association repre- 
sented by this organization shall take up this matter at its 
coming annual meeting and adopt such measures as will rap- 
idly put these Bp into operation in the territory of each 
association, and also arrange to bring about as promptly as 
possible an interchange of results to the end that the per- 
fected plan may be operative over the entire territory repre- 
sented. 

After the consideration of several minor subjects in 
connection with association work the meeting adjourned, 
subject to the call of the president and secretary. 





ILLINOIS RETAILERS PROPOSE AN EXCURSION. 


The board of directors of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ 
Association held a meeting in Chicago this week and 
discussed plans for an excursion to Birmingham, Ala., 
Pensacola, Fla., Mobile, New Orleans and Montgomery, 
in connection with the annual meeting in February. The 
details are not sufficiently worked out to admit of ex- 
tended notice in this issue of the LUMBERMAN, but it is 
understood that, they contemplate a most enjoyable trip 
which will include Mardi Gras days at New Orleans and 
sleeping and dining cars for the entire route, at an ex- 
pense for the whole trip which is simply a record breaker 
for cheapness. In view of the plans for an excursion 
Chicago was decided upon for the meeting, the date of 
which will be announced later. 





SAGINAW DEALERS IN ANNUAL MEETING. 


Saainaw, Micu., Dec. 11.—The Saginaw Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association held its tenth annual meeting and ban- 
quet at the East Saginaw Club in Saginaw this evening. 
Like similar events that have been added to the years 
gone beyond the flood, the social feature was predom- 
inant. The annual meeting business occupied but little 
time and preceded the feed. The officers elected were: 
President, George H. Boyd, of Saginaw; ‘irst vice presi- 
dent, F. E. Parker, Bay City; second vice president, 
James Cooper, Saginaw; secretary, S. L. Eastman; treas- 
urer, C. S. Bliss; directors, R. H. Roys, William Schuette, 
L. C. Slade, W. B. Mershon. 

Several lumber dealers from Bay City attended, but 
no other outsiders were present. ‘The tables at the ban- 
quet were in the form of a cross and were tastefully 
decorated with white and yellow chrysanthemums and 
trailing smilax, and a carnation boutonniere was laid 
at the plate of each guest. The menu included a variety 
of good things prepared in a manner that fully sustained 
the high reputation of the steward of the club as a 
caterer. 

Following the feed came toasts and responses, all more 
or less informal, George H. Boyd, the new president, 
gracefully officiating as toastmaster. The banquet closed 
at a seasonable hour and the occasion was one to be 
associated with pleasing recollections. The interest in 
the ‘association is vigorous and it is a potential element 
of utility to those connected with the organization. 


THE INDIANA RETAILERS’ EXCURSION. 


One of the most extended excursions ever given by 
a lumber association has been decided upon for the 
Indiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association by the excur- 
sion committee appointed at the last annual meeting. We 
print herewith part of the very attractive announcement 
sent out by the committee, but we may briefly describe it 
as follows: 

The excursion will leave Indianapolis at 7:10 p. m., 
January 16, after two days’ sessions of the conven- 
tion. ‘the route will be from Indianapolis to Louis- 
ville, thence via Louisville & Nashville railway through 
Nashville, Birmingham, Montgomery, Pensacola and De 
Funiak Springs, at all which places short stops will be 
made, to River Junction, Fla., thence via Thomasville 
Dupont and Tampa to Port Tampa. 

At that port a special steamer chartered for the occa- 
sion will take the excursionists to Havana and Matanzas, 
Cuba. Six or seven days will be spent on the island. 
From Cuba the return trip will be to Miami, Fla., thence 
up the Florida coast to Jacksonville, stopping at Palm 
Beach, Ormond, St. Augustine ete. From Jacksonville 
to Savannah, and thence by the Southern railway 
through Columbia, Asheville, Knoxville, to Cincinnati 
or Louisville and home. The railroads used will be the 
Pennsylvania, the Louisville & Nashville, the Plant sys- 
tem and the Southern railway. The fare will be $100 
and will include railway fare, sleeping car accommo- 
dations, berths and meals in steamers, the latter for 
the entire time from Port Tampa to Cuba and back to 
Miami, Fla. 

The number of excursionists is to be limited to 150. 
The names must be sent in promptly, as the arrange- 
ment will be closed January 1, and parties desiring to 
participate must notify the secretary at once, as the 
list will be made out according to date of the receipt of 
the applications. It looks now as though the quota would 
be full before the close of the year. 

The train to be used will be a complete series of ves- 
tibule Pullmans which were engaged on Tuesday of this 
week by ex-President John Montana, of Union City, and 
Secretary Willman, who were in this city attending the 
meeting of the secretaries’ conference, 

_ The steamer to be used from Tampa to Havana, Cuba, 
is one of the Consolidated & Occidental Steamship Com- 
pany’s big boats, and the guests will be privileged to live 
upon the boat from the time of leaving Tampa until on 
the return trip they reach Miami, Fla., where the party 
will again come into the possession of their Pullman 
vestibule train and touch upon the important places in 
Florida, Georgia and the Carolinas, as mentioned above. 

_At the monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club at 
Cincinnati, O., on Tuesday evening, a committee was 
appointed to plan for the reception of the Indiana excur- 
sionists on their way home, which will probably result in 
definitely settling the excursion plan to leave the south- 
ern territory at Jellico Junction and come north to Cin- 
cinnati after leaving Knoxville. 

Excerpts from the cireular announcement are as fol- 
lows: 

Your after 


commitee on transportation, a thorough 


search for that which would give pleasure and profit for our 
annual outing, have decided that the time is ripe for that 
long desired trip to a foreign shore, and with that end in 
view we consider that Cuba presents to us the most inviting 
field for investigation and recreation. It interests us as 
Americans and lumbermen; as Americans, because only 
lately the theater of the Spanish-American war, and as lum- 


bermen, because there is found the greatest variety and fin- 
est quality of lumber Here we find the home of mahogany, 
Cuban ebony, cedar, sabicei and granadilla. * * * Ar- 


riving at Port Tampa we will go aboard the Peninsula & 
Occidental Steamship Company's special steamer chartered 
for our private use, and which we will ag | for meals and 
berths from the time of our departure from Port Tampa, on 
the west coast, to our arrival at Miami, on the east coast of 
Florida. This will include the use of the steamer while in 
harbor at Havana, Mantanzes and other ports. * * * It 
will add greatly to our experience * * * to visit Key 
West, the southernmost city in the United States, which has 
a population of 25,000, made up of Americans and Cubans, 
and, being the government’s southernmost headquarters, ships 
of our navy are always to be seen. There is much to see of 
interest in the city, and ample time will be given to do so. 

Havana. Over against the entrance to the bay, upon a 
ro@k, stands Morro Castle, and the light house, built by 
Phillip the Second of _— after designs by Antonelli, in 
1573. The historical fortress, Lapunta, and several fine 
churches on high ground, one of which “Los Angeles,” has 
an age of fully two hundred years, and stands out boldly as 
a landmark. Beyond and behind, on low-lying hills, rises 
Havana, suggesting memories of buried Pompeli as you pass 
the native houses painted in the lower portion either a deep 
and darkest blue, Egyptian red or a vivid yellow ochre. 
* * * ‘The promenade in the Paseo de Tacon in this city 
would be quite worthy of any of the world’s capitals. It 
dates back to 1802, and handsome statues and memorial col- 
umns embellish it. Here the tropical evening is turned into 
day, and the Champs Elysees is no more to Paris, so far as 
animation goes, than is the Paseo to Havana. The evenings 
are romantically charming, and the whole ensemble is that 
of a fairyland, a veritable West Indian Vanity Fair. The 
cathedral is one of the chief architectural ornaments and 
monuments of interest in Havana. It was erected for the 
Jesuits in 1704 on the site of a much older church, built in 
1519. * * * ‘The bull ring and the cock pit are still na- 
tional sports in Cuba, and each and every city has accom- 
modations therefor. Returning, our journey will be made 
from Havana to Miami, Fla., and from there we will take 
East Coast railway to Jacksonville. 

Your committee has the eeee to inform you that this 
trip will cover a period of from thirteen to fifteen days. 
* * * ‘The time allotted between our departure from Port 
Tampa for Havana, Cuba, and other ports to our arrival at 
Miami, Fla., will be nine days, giving fuly six or seven a 
on the island. In this connection we beg to say that the 
rate we will tender you will include your round-trip railroad 
fare, over the route*as named in this circular, together with 
sleeper accommodations, but will not include meals in 
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United States. It will include, however, your meals and 
berths on steamer from the time you leave Port Tampa on 
the going trip until you arrive at Miami, Fong oy 2 
We urge upon every member to arrange to take his family 
and invite his friends to join us on this trip, promptly advis- 
ing the secretary, Mr. R. K. Willman, of Hartford City, or 
one of the members of the transportation committee. 
Of all trips this will far surpass any we have heretofore 
xen, 
_ W. C. Buppensaum, Chairman. 
JoHN MontTANno, Committeeman. 
Geo. L. THoMPSON, Committeeman. 
R. K. WILLMAN, Secretary. 





THE BALTIMORE LUMBER EXCHANGE. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 11.—The , twenty-sixth annual 
meeting of the Lumber Exchange of Baltimore City was 
held at 8 p. m. on December 10, at the exchange rooms 
in the Builders’ Exchange building, corner of Charles 
and Lexington streets, the meeting being presided over 
by President Lewis Dill, with seventy-five members pres- 
ent. The annual election resulted in the choice of the 
regular ticket, President Dill succeeding to. his fourth 
term in that office. The others chosen were: Vice 
president, Henry P. Duker; treasurer, Joseph Owens; 
managing committee, Francis E, Waters, Richard W. 
Price, 8. P. Ryland, jr., William W. Burgan, George W. 
Eisenhauer, Ridgeway Merryman, James L. Gilbert, 
Henry W. Duker, Norman James, George Schumacher, 
Samuel D. Helfrich, George E, Waters. : 

A resolution was passed authorizing the president 
to appoint a committee which shall consider whether or 
not the exchange will make an exhibit or in any other 
way be officially represented at the Pan-American Expo- 
sition to be held at Buffalo, and also at the Charleston 
exposition. ; ‘ : 

Reports of officers and standing committees covering 
the work of the organization during the year, and sta- 
tistics of the trade at Baltimore, were presented. ‘The 
report of the treasurer, Joseph Owens, showed receipts 
and expenditures for the year to have been $10,000. 
Secretary Stran reported the membership as fifty-four 
separate concerns, representing nearly the entire trade 
of the city and including dealers at Catonsville and 
Westminster. 

The report of President Dill referred at length to the 
part the exchange had taken in recent exposition, the 
entertainment of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association in convention at Baltimore, the credit 
system and the adoption of new rules of inspection, as 
special features of the year. The credit system com- 
pletes its first year of operation and has met with gen- 
eral favor. It has for its object the furnishing of infor- 
mation to members concerning delinquent debtors ete. 
The new rules for the inspection and grading of lumber 
at Baltimore, which go into effect with this meeting, 
are characterized as being uniform with those of the 
leading producing and distributing markets of the 
country. ! é 

Concerning the trade in domestic and export lumber at 
Baltimore, the president’s report said: 

General conditions are improving. There is no sharp rise, 
but the tendency is toward a gradual and permanent advance 
in values. Stocks in hand are not large. When so great 
and so rapid a rise in prices comes as that of last year reac- 
tion must follow and unsettled conditions with it. It 
is sufficient proof and danger of the loss from too much 
booming and advancing of prices when the figures repre- 
senting the local business for this year in comparison with 
those of the previous year show a gain of 40,000,000 feet 
in receipts without any gain in money value. Happily 
this is not the condition of the export branch. During 
the same period covered by this, showing in our domestic 
business exports increased in both quantity and value, 
with a better average price per thousand feet than that 
obtained in 1899. It is interesting to note that our exports 
of American lumber and logs from Baltimore for the 
year exceed those of the two great ports of New York 
and Philadelphia combined. 

To maintain and increase this branch of the business 
which makes such a satisfactory showing was the object 
of the exhibits at the recent Philadelphia and Paris expo- 
sitions, the direct benefits from which justify the expense, 
without considering the wider benefits that will come from 
presenting? to the commercial world the general manu- 
tacturing and shipping advantages of the city and port. 

The figures used in the table showing the number of 
feet handled and the value of same do not include ship- 
ments made direct from the mills operated by local lum- 
bermen to any other point than Baltimore, which taken 


into account would add several million dollars to the 
total shown. 


Feet. 
By water, in Back Basin district........... -+. 51,891,359 
By water, on steamer and private wharves...... 177,000,000 
eS? eee ee rer + eee +142,550,000 
870,941,359 


The total number of feet of lumber received at Balti- 
more during the year ending November 1, the repoft 
states to have been: 








Exports, Lumber & Logs. Staves & Headings. Value. 
to Feet. Pieces. 

as 29,567,000 827,808 $1,075,003 
rae 10,194,000 197,279 348,105 
SEE: & Wige'nie dine $8 1,519,000 102,560 * 
GOrmMany .....000. 8,638,000 220,061 442,092 
Netherlands ...... 7,967,000 996,646 363,067 
 ... —ARAer es 7,600,000 61,485 213,114 
cc ERR 4,143,000 38,782 150,189 
Br. West Indies.... 124,000 2,400 32,027 
CEE Sic 'es Gia & 19,000 pains 1,327 
| eer 395,000 Seb 6,200 
Sweden and Norway “61,000 sect 1,800 
BT EE ae 26,000 ones 1,050 
Dutch Guiana. .... 23,000 nee 1,971 
RAD 6. inv bien ito na etr, Moet s 

_ Fourteen countries .70,276,000 1,946,521 $2,735,518 
Number of feet handled—Domestic............. 300,665,359 
Number of feet handled—Export,.............. 70,276,000 
eee Oe WEIRD «oso gots 0s bls BU ect ch deen $2,735,518 
VAG OE OTRO ss ese oe XU de Fae a 7,500,000 


The affairs of the exchange in point of membership 
and all other particulars are prosperous. 

The inspection rules of the exchange, adopted in No- 
vember, have been bound in book form, of size conveni- 
ent for the pocket. The book is well printed on strong, 


serviceable paper, and includes blank spaces for mem- 
oranda, A pocket-has been ingeniously arranged in one 
cover and conveys a compliment to the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, in that it is designed for and 
contains that association’s inspection rules. 





A NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ BANQUET. 


On December 12 the members of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association improved the oppor- 
tunity afforded by business in hand to make merry over 
a dinner at the Parker house, Boston, Mass. Good fellows 
of the association got their legs under the mahogany at 6 
o’clock and afterward listened to and discussed the re- 
ports of the various committees. F. B. Cutler and L. N. 
Godfrey presented their report on the revision of the 
rules for surveying spruce and hemlock. Morris A. Hall, 
chairman, and Frederick M. Sterans and Wendell F. 
Brown reported their suggestions on the surveying of 
cypress and hard pine. The hardwood committee— 
Horace M. Bickford, H. D. Wiggin, C. C. Batchelder, W. 
H. Bigelow and H. L. Bearse—who have had in charge 
the matter of the National association rules for grading 
hardwood lumber, reported that the proposed rules are 
hardly adequate in all respects to the needs of this mar- 
ket and that they need considerable revision; also that 
the proposed method of applying the rules under a na- 
tional surveyor general would present a conflict with 
the Massachusetts state law which could be overcome 
only by active legislation. After the business was 
disposed of the members were most interested in a talk 
by J. M. Olmstead on the working of the national 
bankruptcy law, which, as the subject is one that 
touches lumbermen closely, was thoroughly appre- 
ciated. 





HYPENEAL. 





Thompson-Somerville’ 


MENOMINEE, Micu., Dec. 5.—In this city yesterday 
occurred the marriage of John Merritt Thompson to 
Miss Mary Ely Somerville, niece of Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Le Roy Parmenter, at the home of the latter. The 
bride is a very highly esteemed young lady of Menom- 
inee, while the groom is well known in the lumber circles 
here and in Saginaw. The ceremony was performed by 
the Rev. A. W. Bill, of Menominee, who, by a happy coin- 
cidence, officiated at the wedding of the bride’s mother. 

Mr. Thompson is a native of Toronto, Canada, and 
started in the lumber business at Saginaw in 1890 with 
Hon. J. M. Huston, who was at that time treasurer of 
the United States under President Harrison, The firm 
was known as J. M. Thompson & Co., engaged in the 
hardwood and pine business. In 1895 Mr. Thompson 





JOHN MERRITT THOMPSON, 
of Menominee, Mich. 


closed out his business in Saginaw, of which he had 
been manager, and went south and spent two years in 
mining operations. In August, 1898, he came to Menom- 
inee, Mich., and organized the North Land Lumber Com- 
pany, with James Kerr, the well known timber operator 
of Bay City, Mich., as president and Mr. Thompson as 
secretary and treasurer. Last summer Mr. Thompson 
also organized the Wolverine Cedar & Lumber Com- 
pany, of which he is also secretary and treasurer. 

After a short wedding trip Mr. and Mrs. Thompson 
will return to Menominee, where they will be at home 
to their friends. 





Nolan-H Il. 


On Thursday forenoon, November 29, Miss Minnie 
Lou Hill, daughter of Mrs. Mathias V. Steigers, of St. 
Paul, and Ernest Henry Nolan, also of St. Paul, were 
united in marriage at St. Joseph’s church in that city. 
The bride is well known in St. Paul social circles and 
is a general favorite among her many friends in both 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. The groom is a popular 
young salesman of the Northern Lumber Company and 
is well known to the trade of the northwest. Mr. and 
Mrs, Nolan will take a short wedding trip to Chicago 
and the east and will be at home after January 1, at 
1009 Portland avenue, St. Paul. 


CAREER OF A SPECIALIST. 


(Continued from Front Page.) 


The new concern purchased the plant erected in 1890 
by the Armstrong Manufacturing Company, of Pitts- 
burg, for the manufacture of hardwoods and wooden 
novelties, securing in the purchase what was regarded as 
a wonderful bargain. They equipped this plant for the 
manufacture of ilooring and at once became competitors 
of their previous most valued customers. The firm was 
continued with various successes and depressions for six 
years. During that time Mr. Forman made a trip to 
urope in the interest of the maple flooring industry and 
was the pioneer exhibitor to the buyers ot England and 
the continent of samples of maple flooring. Out of this 
trip grew one of the most valuable features of the firm’s 
trade, a good export trade sustained by personal acquaint- 
ance with transatlantic buyers. In October, 1899, owing 
to Mr. Curtis’ desire to engage more intimately in other 
business, the firm of Forman & Curtis was dissolved and 
was succeeded by the Thomas Forman Company, of which 
Mr. Forman is general manager, B. H. Cooke secretary 
and Morgan Curtis treasurer, 

The plant of the Thomas Forman Company at Petos- 
key, Mich, is said to be unsurpassed in the character and 
thoroughness of its equipment. It has a capacity of 
8,000,000 feet of manufactured flooring annually. The 
company confines itself to the one article, announcing 
itself as “specialist in the manufacture of maple floor- 
ing.” Having large storage capacity the Forman com- 
pany does not hesitate to accept the largest contracts 
that may be offered. It owns its own timber land and 
is adjacent to the source of supply from which all com- 
petitors must secure their stock; and, untrammeled by 
labor unions or other expensive restrictions, it is placed 
in the strongest possible position to compete for the best 
trade. Thomas Forman has the advantage of an inti- 
mate knowledge of maple and maple flooring, from the 
estimating of timber lands, through practical knowledge 
of the best methods of manufacture to personal acquaint- 
ance with all the buyers of this material the length and 
breadth of the world of maple flooring handlers, an advan- 
tage peculiar to the Thomas Forman Company. 

At the time of Mr. Forman’s first identity with the 
maple flooring business, the T. Wilee Company, Wiscon- 
sin Land & Lumber Company, the Dwight Lumber Com- 
pany and E. & B, Holmes, of Buffalo (now the Buffalo 
Hardwood Flooring Company), were practically all who 
were engaged in the industry in an important way, 
making perhaps a total output of 35,000,000 feet annu- 
ally. Immediately following his engaging in the busi- 
ness Mitchell Bros., of Cadillac; the North Branch Lum- 
ber Company, Chicago; South Side Lumber Company, 
Chicago; W. D. Young & Co., of Bay City, Mich., and 
the Rittenhouse & Embree Company, of Chicago, entered 
the field with large mills and produced high grade mate- 
rial, Later still, Cobbs & Mitchell, of Cadillac; F. H. 
rilerist, of Alpena, Mich.; Bliss & Van Auken, of Sagi- 
new; Schultz Bros., of Chicago; the John Schroeder 
Lumber Company, of Milwaukee; A. R. Beck, Milwau- 
kee; Cream City Sash & Door Company, Milwaukee; the 
Curtis & Yale Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., and others 
have engaged in the industry. These latter additional 
mills started since the advent of the Maple Flooring Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, “which organization,” to quote 
Mr. Forman verbatim, “was inaugurated in 1897 through 
the untiring energy and persistent work of Mr. J. E. Defe- 
baugh, to whom the industry owes a material part of its 
prosperity. Had it not been for this organization we 
would have been on an unprofitable basis during the 
past two years of universal prosperity.” 

The annual output of maple flooring since 1893, as 
estimated by Mr. Forman, has increased from a possible 
35,000,000 feet to upward of 100,000,000 feet, and the 
consumption has increased proportionately. “Today,” 


Mr. Forman says, “the cotton mills of the south are- 


large factors in the distribution of maple flooring, it 
having been demonstrated that this material lasts four 
times as long as the yellow pine previously used for 
topping floors in these mills, The same recognition is 
given it in machine shops and schoo] houses, and archi- 
tects of municipal buildings are generally recognizing 
today the intrinsic value of this material.’ 

Genuinely successful in many ways as Mr. Forman 
has been, he himself is much greater and more admirable 
than anything he has accomplished. He is a man whom 
his intimate acquaintances state to be of singularly pure 
character, and casual acquaintances certainly know noth- 
ing to the contrary. With all his energy and firmness 
he is in many ways as gentle as a woman and as pure 
in life and speech. Perhaps no better tribute can be 
rendered to him than that of an intimate business 
acquaintance, who recently said, in reply to an inquiry 
as to the characteristics of Mr. Forman: “My acquaint- 
ance with him goes back for more than fifteen years and 
I know him to be as true as steel. He is a man who 
‘sweareth to his own hurt and changeth not’; to know 
whom strengthens one’s faith in human kind. He is clear- 
headed, cautious and conservative, but when he once 
assumes a responsibility he never throws it off. Those 
who have been closely in touch with the work of the 
maple flooring association have seen these phases in his 
character. Mr, Forman is a man who has an intense 
love of home and family, has high ideals of what a hus- 
band, father and citizen should be and, as far as posi- 
ble, is living up to those ideals. I am not familiar with 
many of the details of his life, as we have been thrown 
together chiefly in a business way, but he is certainly a 
Christian gentleman in the best sense of the term and 
his friendship would be a benefit to any man. It is a 
= pleasure to me to pay this slight tribute to Mr. 

orman’s character.” 
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ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





A Big Washington Enterprise—Sea Rafting to be Abandoned Temporarily—Favorable Effects 
of New Eastbound Rates from California—A Shippers’ Protest 
from British Columbia. 





The Bellingham Bay Improvement Company. 

One June 27, 1898, the mill of the Bellingham Bay 
Improvement Company, at New Whatcom, Wash., was 
burned. A small mill was immediately built in its place, 
and work begun on the present large plant, which was 
completed last summer and is now turning out nearly 
200,000 feet of fir lumber daily. The mill is equipped 
with a double circular and a double circular resaw, a 
large gang edger, a special flooring machine, invented and 
designed by the company, and other attendant machinery. 
A steam crane lifts the cants from the circular to the 
resaw, and at the rear of the mill the heavy timbers 
and cars of lumber are lowered to the platform below 
or on to cars direct by a large steam crane. This plant 
is especially designed for sawing large timbers as well 
as lumber. A new planing mill has been built near the 
saw mill equipped with new and up to date machinery. 
Large dry kilns are also being constructed, so that the 
company is in a position to cater to the eastern trade 
of which it hitherto has not made much of a specialty. 
The Bellingham Bay Improvement Company has been 
making lumber at New Whatcom for the past ten years, 
shipping almost entirely by cargo to all parts of the 
world. 

W. P. Fowle, the manager of the Bellingham Bay 
Improvement Company, learned the lumber business 
when a lad at La Crosse, Wis., where his stepfather was 
at that time manager of the old La Crosse Lumber Com- 
pany. Col. F. A. Copeland, the now retired president 
of the La Crosse Lumber Company, which recently has 
sawed all its timber and gone out of business, was at 
that time a bookkeeper in the office at La Crosse. Mr. 
Fowle afterwards spent some time engaged in running a 
retail lumber yard in southern Minnesota, but in 1878 
he went west to grow up with the country. He has been 
in charge of the Bellingham Bay Improvement Company’s 
lumber business since its plant was built at New What- 
com ten years ago. 

Mr. Fowle says that his company ships as far east 
as Philadelphia, even sending ship decking there, and 
while it does not boast much of its ability to cut long 
timbers can saw sticks as long as 130 feet. The 
company cuts fir timber, with occasionally some spruce, 
which is sawed into box lumber usually. Mr. Fowle 
says that in catering to the eastern trade the company 
may be forced to saw cedar also, but he believes that 
the more kinds of lumber a mill cuts the more odds 
and ends there always are about to be disposed of. 


Mr. Fowle on the Nicaraguan Canal. 


I asked Mr. Fowle his views of the proposed Nicara- 
guan canal and he expressed a doubt as to the benefits 
the Pacific coast lumbermen would derive from it. 
He fears it would enable the yellow pine mills of the 
gulf states to supply the lower Californian trade which 
the mills of Washington and Oregon must have in order 
to keep going, for it is to the coastwise trade that they 
dispose of much of the lower grades of stock that will 
not bear shipping east and foreign. He also thought that 
it might enable yellow pine mills to ship through the 
canal and to the Australian and oriental trade that 
now belongs to the Pacific coast mills. 

On the other hand it might result in putting yellow 
pine lumber on a higher basis of value, thus enabling 
the Pacific coast lumber manufacturers to ship their 
product into the middle eastern states. ‘Lhe railroads, 
too, might then be forced to give a lower eastern rate and 
in this way make up for any loss in the Californian 
trade that might result. 

At present the Bellingham Bay Improvement Company 
is shipping about three-fourths of its output by vessel, 
although the Chinese and South African demand was 
more or less checked by the wars. Mr. Fowle says that 
South America is now a large user of Washington lum- 
ber and that his company ships a good deal to Chili, Peru 
and other South American ports. At that time there 
was a vessel loading at the mill for South America 
and another for the orient. 





IN THE WEBFOOT STATE. 


PorTLAND, OrE., Dec. 10.—The Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company is still adding to its holdings in the state of 
Washington, and among its recent purchases is a 2,500- 
acre tract near South Bend, for which $16,000 was paid. 
The company is said still to be considering the matter 
of taking up the Idaho state lands on which it refused 
to bid a short time ago. As stated in a previous letter, 
Idaho is endeavoring to sell these lands with a pro- 
viso that the timber must be removed within twenty 
years, but has been unsuccessful in unloading under this 
condition, even a reduction in appraised value failing to 
induce the syndicate to take hold. There are upward of 
1,000 settlers scattered around through the Potlatch and 
Elk Creek country and they are organizing to prevent any 
action at the coming session of the state legislature 
Which will remove the twenty year limit. The plea of the 
settler is, of course, that the land should be sold to some 
one who would make immediate use of the timber and 
thus develop the state at once. If the buyers of all of the 
big tracts of timber which have been purchased in Oregon, 

ashington and Idaho within the past two years were 
compelled to remove the timber within twenty years, 
it would make a sick looking lumber market. 

Five masked men held up the cashier and assistant 


cashier of the Western Lumber Company in their office 
shortly before 6 o’clock last Wednesday evening and suc- 
ceeded in getting away with $4,728. It was pay day at 
the mill and the deed was committed just before the day 
shift at the mills quit work. A heavy fog at the time 
aided the robbers in getting away, and up to date no 
clue to their identity has been discovered. The com- 
pany will adopt the check system of payment in the 
future. 

The Robertson Raft Company has temporarily sus- 
pended operations pending the action of congress this 
winter in regard to keeping log rafts off the ocean. A 
bill will be introduced at the present session which will 
make it unlawful to tow these big masses of logs at sea 
in the path of steam and sail vessels. Mr. Robertson 
contends that there is no danger and that the logs even 
when they break away from the raft are not dangerous, 
but he does not care to start another raft until con- 
gress shall dispose of the matter. He claims that the 
bill is in the interest of the ship owners, who wish to 
stop this kind of competition on the ocean. 

There is a revival of the rumor that the Curtis Lum- 
ber Company, which is operating extensively in the Willa- 
mette valley, will build a big mill in this city on the 
site of the old Weidler mill on the Willamette river. 
Parties most interested are noncommittal, but either this 
company or some one else is negotiating for the site, 
which is one of the best in the city for both rail and 
cargo trade. 

The Columbia River Paper Company, which is oper- 
ating a mill near Washougal, Wash., is building a flume 
eight miles long from its mill to La Camas, Wash., where 
the paper mill is located and a planing mill will be estab- 
lished. The company controls a fine body of larch tim- 
ber; the better grades will be worked into lumber and 
the refuse converted into pulp. 

The New York and Oregon Coal & Timber Company is 
the title of an organization which is endeavoring to secure 
50,000 acres of timber land in the Nehalem at $5 an 
acre. The inducement offered is an agreement that when 
the amount desired is secured a railroad will be built 
from St. Helens on the Columbia river into the Neha- 
lem. ‘Tillamook and Columbia counties, through which 
the proposed road would run, contain nearly 1,000,000 
acres of fir, cedar, hemlock, spruce and larch timber. 
James 8S. Negley, 135 Broadway, New York, is presi- 
dent of the company and Joseph Gaston, of Portland, is 
general agent, 

The Necanicum Spruce Lumber Company, of Seaside, 
Ore., is installing another engine and will add a dry 
— to its plant. It has a number of big orders on 
and, 

The iargest flume in Oregon is now in operation between 
Quincy and Meserve’s mill, a distance of six miles. It 
can float logs 60 feet long and 42 inches in diameter. 
The proprietors moved camp one day last week and sent 
their equipment down the flume on small pontoons, about 
two miles, in a little over twelve minutes. 

M. Bement, a Michigan lumberman, has been looking 
over the timber regions in the Klamath lake country in 
southern Oregon and has expressed a determination to 
put in a big mill to cut for the rail trade as goon as the 
projected railroad into that isolated country shall 
become a reality. 

H. J. Miller, of the H. J. Miller Lumber Company, 
Chehalis, has bought the old Doernbecher furniture fac- 
tory building at Chehalis and will equip it with a 
modern planing mill outfit. 

F. S. Baker has rented the old Bestow sash and door 
factory at Oregon City. 

A, J. Abercrombie, of Minneapolis, is making a tour 
of the coast in the interest of the Backus-Brooks Lum- 
ber Company, which owns a large body of timber in 
Washington and Oregon. 

Lindsley Bros., of this city, last week shipped a train 
load of nineteen cars of poles to California. There were 
1,500 35-foot poles in the shipment. 

A. J. West, of the West & Slade mill at Aberdeen, 
Wash., was in the city this week. 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San Francisco, Cat., Dec. 8.—Shippers of lumber 
throughout this state are jubilant over the proposed les- 
sening of the railroad rates under the new schedule which 
will take effect on December 15. It is not definitely 
known just what influence this will exert upon the east- 
ern shippers of redwood and white and sugar pine from 
California, but it can be looked upon as a source of great 
encouragement to the mills engaged in this business. The 
reason for this lessening of transcontinental freight rates 
is to be found in the increased means of sea transporta- 
tion from eastern coast points to this city. Four or five 
new steamer lines have entered the rapidly growing fields 
here and the shipments in the new vessels have been 
heavy and frequent. The railroads were the first to 
recognize this and the new tariff of freight rates has 
been the result. Mills in the Sierras cannot expect to 
take advantage of any new rates, as these will probably 
be limited to terminal points at this city and Sacra- 
mento. 

Lumber conditions remain about as they have been for 
some time and prospects do not seem to denote any de- 
cided alteration for betterment of trade prices until 
February or March, although January will be a far bet- 


ter month than it was in 1900. Manufacturers are feel- 
ing greatly encouraged and nearly all of them predict a 
banner year during the next twelve months. Local trade 
demands are heavy and frequent, for considerable build- 
ing is going on around the bay communities and redwood 
and pine are sharing the call. Mills are all busy on 
orders which will take some time to fill and ship and in 
the meantime others are coming in which necessitate an 
enlargement of plant and transportation facilities, and 
all the lumber business is far and away in more com- 
fortable circumstances than for six years passed. 

The Albion Lumber Company is now past the waiting 
stage and is rebuilding its plant at Albion. It has a 
most experienced millwright in charge of the operation 
and the new mill should be one of the finest on this 
coast. It will be finished in about two months and the 
orders now piling up on the company’s books will be 
handled with great rapidity and thoroughness. 

The West Side Flume & Lumber Company will not 
close down its Carters plant this season, as a heavy fall 
of snow is not anticipated. The orders keep piling up 
and it looks as though it will be along in February 
before the demands of 1900 can be filled in full. 

The Union Lumber Company, at Fort Bragg, is turn- 
ing out a large eastern order of nearly 500,000 feet for 
St. Louis delivery. This is the heaviest eastern order 
ever received by a redwood mill and the company has had 
to enlarge its mill facilities by a dry kiln tu get it out. 

The new mill erected by the Building Trades Council 
was started on December 1 and it is purposed to employ 
eighty men at the start. The plant is well equipped and 
covers a lot 50x246 feet in the manufacturing district in 
the southern part of the city. It is said to control a 
capital of $100,000. 


NEW TIMBER COMPANIES. 


TacoMA, WASH., Dec. 12.—Two new timber companies 
were incorporated today by Frederick Weyerhaeuser and 
other prominent lumbermen of the Mississippi valley. 

The Clearwater Timber Company is capitalized at 
$500,000, with Tacoma as its principal place of business 
and the following trustees: Frederick Weyerhaeuser, of 
St. Paul, Minn.; Edward Rutledge, of Chippewa Falls, 
Wis.; John A. Humbird, of St. Paul; John F. Glover, 
of Hudson, Wis., and George 8. Long, of Tacoma, Wash. 

The Humbird Lumber Company is capitalized at $500,- 
000, with Tacoma as its headquarters and the following 
trustees: John A. Humbird, of St. Paul, F. Weyer- 
haeuser, of St. Paul; F. A. Denkman, of Rock Island, 
Ill.; Edward Rutledge, of Chippewa Falls, Wis., and 
George S. Long, of Tacoma. 








IN BRITISH COLUMBIA PROVINCE. 
Victoria, B. C., Dec, 8.—Canadian lumber manufac- 
turers at Vancouver island ports and at Moodyville and 
Vancouver, B. C., are up in arms against what they 


. term an unjust discrimination made by American ship 


owners against Canadian ports. They assert, and not 
without good grounds for so doing, that vessels can be 
chartered to load at ports on the American side of the 
Straits of San Juan de Fuca for 60 cents a thousand 
less than is demanded from British Columbia mills. As 
about 90 percent of the business of these British Colum- 
bia mills is handled by American vessels, and the rates 
on the remaining ships are governed by those of the 
majority, the Canadian manufacturer is placed at a 
decided disadvantage. An effort will be made at the 
coming session of the dominion legislature here to pass 
a shipping subsidy bill for the purpose of equalizing 
the present differential. If the aid of the federal and 
provincial government is extended, a fleet of large 
wooden schooners with a capacity of 1,000,000 feet each 
will be constructed by a Victoria firm. 

The Chemainus Mill Company, of Chemainus, B. C., 
has secured an order from the German government for 
1,000,000 feet of deck planking. It will go forward 
next March on the German bark Sixtus, now en route 
from Hamburg, for Kaio Chau, the German settlement 
in the far east. 


PACIFIC COAST NEWS NOTES. 


D. C. Pelton, of Pelton & Reid, Cheboygan, Mich., has 
bought a tract of redwood timber land in Cowlitz county, 
Washington, which is believed to contain 100,000,000 feet. 

The Washington Mill Company, of Madlock, Wash., 
has secured an order to furnish 1,100,000 feet of first 
class lumber to the San Francisco Drydock Company, to 
be used in building extensive drydocks in San Francisco 
next spring. 





CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY RATES. 


On account of the Christmas holidays agents of the 
Atlantic Coast Line railroad and its branches will sell 
round trip tickets at the rate of one and one-third first 
class fare for round trip. Coupon agents will sell to all 
points east of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio and 
Potomac rivers, including Washington, D. C. Tickets 
sold December 22, 23, 24, 25, 30 and 31, 1900, and Janu- 
ary 1, 1901, will have final limit of January 4, 1901. 
Ironclad signature form tickets, limited to continuous 
passage in each direction, will be used between competi- 
tive points. 

These tickets may be sold to students of schools and 
colleges on December 15 to 21, 1900, inclusive, with final 
limit January 8, 1901, upon presentation of certificate 
signed by the superintendent, principals or presidents 
thereof. 





PAPA PPD LID IID DD 
The Florida Yellow Pine Manufacturing Company, of 
Fernandina, Fla., is reported to be shipping consignments 
of heavy lumber by rail from that city to points in 
Canada. This is a new feature in lumber shipments, as 
in the past almost the entire output has been sent by 
vessel. 
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The Ohio Field. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


Cincinnati, Onto, Dec. 11.—The monthly meeting 
and dinner tonight of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club 
at the Gibson house was a well attended and even unus- 
ually interesting event. After a general discussion 
regarding inspection President Moffett selected E. A. 
Tuthill, Walter Quick, B. F. Dulweber, J. Watt Graham 
and T. B. Stone to select a nominee for the vacant posi- 
tion of district deputy inspector, the name to be reported 
to Surveyor General Wall at Buffalo, The discussion 
showed that the members are a unit in appreciating the 
value of national inspection for this market and desir- 
ing a speedy appointment for the vacancy. J. Watt 
Graham and H. P. Wiborg suggested that the members 
of the Indiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, who 
will start on an excursion through the south and to 
Cuba on January 16, be invited to visit Cincinnati as 
guests of the club on their return, and Messrs. W. A. 
Bennett, Wiborg and Graham were appointed to act 
with the entertainment committee in any arrangements 
to be made in that connection. 

Those present were: T. J. Moffett, of Maley, Thompson 
& Moffett; Walter Quick, with M. B. Farrin; H. P. 
Wiborg and John P. Hanna, of Wiborg, Hanna & Co.; 
©. T. Korn and J. 8. Walker, the Farrin-Korn Lumber 
Company; B. F. Dulweber, of John Dulweber & Co.; 
Myron Banning and A. E. Hart, with L. G. Banning; 
George C. Ehemann, with Bennett & Witte; A. E. Tut- 
hill, Cypress Lumber Company; J. Watt Graham, Gra- 
ham Lumber Company; J. B. Cochran, J. B. King and 
T. M. Asher, with Nicola & Stone Lumber Company; W. 
T. Hanna and Charles R. Hall, Hanna Lumber Company ; 
B. A. Kipp, B. A. Kipp & Co.; Charles W. Tomlinson, 
general agent Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern railroad ; 
C. P. Morse, general agent Erie railroad; A. D. McLeod, 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton railway; George R. 
Dilks, Richmond, Ind.; William and H. C. Fowler, Harri- 
son, Ohio; W. T. Palmer, of Palmer, Parker & Co., Bos- 
ton; W. A. Draper; Charles A. Elliott, AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. 








CINCINNATI, On10, Dec. 10.—The Pine Lumber Asso- 
ciation held a meeting last Friday night at which a 
movement was started looking to the enactment of a new 
lien law for Ohio. The former law was deemed unduly 
favorable to the contractor and was declared unconsti- 
tutional. Care is being taken to have the proposed new 
law stand every test. The secretaries of state of Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Llinois, Iowa, Missouri, New York and 
Pennsylvania have been communicated with by Secretary 
George L. Utter, of the association, with a view to 
utilizing the best features of similar enactments of those 
states. 

T. B. Stone, of the T. B. Stone Lumber Company, 
reports business about as is expected for the time of 
year. 

The Cincinnati Furniture Exchange election on last 
Tuesday night resulted as follows: President, Fred H. 
Ballmon; first vice president, George Schutte; second 
vice president, H. C. Otterbein; secretary, L. W. Froe- 
lich; treasurer, William Duhlmeier; directors, Ed Thou- 
wald, Paul Schirmer, N. Duchscher, F. H. Uchtman, 
Joseph Scheid, John Dornette, jr., D. Tappe, Charles 
Streit, Henry Schmidt, Henry Schleuter, Further steps 
were taken toward holding a gigantic furniture exposi- 
tion in this city next summer. 

Walter Quick, with M. B. Farrin, reports business 
settling down to seasonable conditions, with consider- 
able stocking up by retailers, though there are those 
who apparently purpose to hold off buying and run 
the risk of much higher prices. Large manufacturers 
are yet busy and still on the market, and Mr. Quick 
regards present conditions generally an improvement. 

H. P. Wiborg is rapidly recovering from the effects 
of his recent unfortunate encounter with a St. Bernard 
dog of his Clifton kennel. The new planing mill of 
Wiborg, Hanna & Co. at Fairmount will be in operation 
January 1 for the manufacture of poplar siding etc., 
also thin poplar. The old plant will not be abandoned, 
the new one being a necessary adjunct to the firm’s 
expanding business. 

W. A. Bennett, of Bennett & Witte, and his traveling 
representative, Will Borcherding, are away on a busi- 
ness trip to Memphis, the office being looked after by 
George Khemann. J. A. Porter, who represents Bennett 
& Witte and the Camp & Hinton Company, of Lumber- 
ton, Miss., reports lively retail trade, with yard stocks 
depleted accordingly. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OnI0, Dec. 8.—Demand is exceptionally 
good for December. Every lumber company and indi- 
vidual in the city interested in lumber was kept unusu- 
ally busy taking care of the large amount that came in 
during last week. Receipts for this week were 3,652,080 
feet of white pine, 750,000 feet of norway bill stuff, 
225,000 feet of hemlock, 900,000 lath and 250,000 
shingles. 

The barge Marshall brought in from Menominee river 
750,000 feet of C and better white pine for the Mills- 
Gray-Carleton Company, valued at something over $30,- 
000, by far the most costly cargo coming to Cleveland 
this year. 

There is a very perceptible indifference by all dealers 
in the market as to disposing of their stocks at present 
prices and the advance so long talked of is regarded as 
near at hand. Good dry lumber is exceedingly scarce, 
and on this the price is already from 50 cents to $1 
better than last month. No, 1 white pine lath are firm 


at $3.50 and hemlock at $2.50, which is 25 cents a 
thousand better than ten days ago. Hemlock bill stuff 
is also bracing up some and an advance in this of $1 
is expected soon. 

The Fisher & Wilson Company is soon to build a large 
addition to its planing mill and put in new machinery. 

The Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber Company reports 
its saw mill unusually busy on “specials” for car work, 
bridge bills and ship decking, much of the latter going 
to Philadelphia and Boston. 

The Owen T. Jenks Lumber Company has moved its 
offices into spacious apartments in the Perry-Payne 
building, on Superior street. 

J A. Everett, representative of the Ohio Sash & Door 
Company and the Fisher & Wilson Company at Pitts- 
burg, Pa., was in the city on Friday. He reports the 
present condition of trade good and prospects for an 
excellent demand for lumber in early spring. 

Buyers are somewhat more plentiful in the market 
this week than last. Those who were in and made pur- 
chases included C. Parsch, of C. Parsch & Sons, Elyria, 
Ohio; Frank Weybrecht, of J. T. Weybrecht’s Sons, 
Alliance, Ohio; Charles Dietz, of the White & Dietz 
Lumber Company, Akron, Ohio; Will Parsch, of Elyria, 
Ohio; C. W. Stocking, of the Conneaut Lumber & Supply 
Company, Conneaut, Ohio; C. E. Tucker, of the Elyria 
Lumber Company, Elyria, Ohio; P. S. Webb, of the 
Warren Manufacturing Company, Warren, Ohio, and 
M. B. Farrin, of Cincinnati, Ohio. : 

Building permits were more and for larger amounts 
than for any one week for many months. Our archi- 
tects report the outlook for winter and early spring 
building excellent. 

Fire tonight in one of the Cleveland Saw Mill & 
Lumber Company’s buildings at 641 Seneca street totally 
consumed the building and about 30,000 bales of shav- 
ings. Loss about $6,000, partially covered by insurance. 
The shavings were the property of C. B. Goss & Co, 

Many of the vessels that came in last week are not 
yet unloaded, some for want of dock room but more 
for want of men. Under the most favorable weather 
conditions it will be January 1 before all the lumber 
now on the docks will be taken care of and the yards 
put in shape for inventory. 





Obituary. 


E. C. Johnson. 


E. C. Johnson, formerly actively interested in the lum- 
ber business at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., died in this city 
on Monday last, at the residence of his son, EK. D, John- 
son, on Oakenwald avenue, at the age of 78 years. The 
deceased was a native of Vermont and for a good many 
years was with the lumber firm of Gilbert Hunter & 
Sons, at Albany, N. Y. He was afterward a member of 
the manufacturing firm of Warren & Johnson, operating 
in Oswego county, New York. In 1879, he went to 
Sault Ste. Marie and resided there ever since, coming to 
Chicago recently on a visit to his son. At that point he 
was superintendent for H. W. Seymour, who operated 
the mill that was afterward sold to the John Spry Lum- 
ber Company, of Chicago, retiring at that time. Mr. 
Johnson has not been engaged in active pursuits for 
the past eight or ten years. He leaves a widow and 
two sons, K. D. Johnson, Chicago manager for the 
Muskoka Lumber Company, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
and William C. Johnson, a retail lumber dealer at 
Quinby, Lowa. 








William B. Rigdon. 

William B. Rigdon, a lifelong resident of Pittsburg, 
Pa., died on December 7 at his home, 5437 Howe street, 
East End, aged 54 years. He was one of the pioneer lum- 
bermen of this locality and later was connected » . the 
Bailey-Farrell Manufacturing Company. At on. time 
he was connected with the circulation department of the 
Pittsburg Leader. Of late years he has been with the 
Oil Well Supply Company. Mr. Rigdon, who was a 
man of kindly disposition and agreeable social nature, 
was a strict member of the Fourth Presbyterian church. 
He is survived by his wife, Margaret, and three children, 
Walter, of the Revere Rubber Company, Miss Mabel and 
William Rigdon. 





P. J. D’Heur. 

The death is announced of P, J. D’Heur, president 
of the D’Heur & Swain Lumber Company, Seymour, 
Ind., which occurred at Battle Creek Mich., on Monday, 
December 3. The D’Heur & Swain Lumber Company is 
one of the extensive manufacturing and wholesaling 
lumber concerns of southern Indiana, and the deceased 
was known to a large number of the members of the 
hardwood trade in this section of the country, as well 
as in the east and abroad. 





W. W. Perkins. 


W. W. Perkins, attorney for the Doniphan Lumber 
Company, of Doniphan, Mo., and a stockholder of the 
company, was killed by a train at Blount Springs, Ala., 
on November 25. When the body was found a Hoo-Hoo 
button which bore a number was the only clew by which 
his identity could be traced. 





Darius Crosby Newell. 


New York, Dec. 3.—The recent death of Darius Crosby 
Newell at his home in New York city removed a veteran 
of the lumber trade. Mr. Newell was 85 years old but 
for many years had led a life of retirement. With his 
two sons he operated the Hudson River Saw & Planing 
Mills at Nineteenth street and the North river, 


Foreign Trade News. 


MONTHLY TRADE REVIEWS. 
Germany. 


F, W. Barth & Co.’s market report for November, 
1900, says generally of importations from America: 


The consumption of American wood goods in Germany has 
been growing rapidly in the last years and their importation 
from the United States consequently comes up now to a 
——— figure. It may safely be assumed that about one- 
fifth part of all the wood goods arriving at the German 
ports has been shipped from America this year, in spite of 
the great disturbances caused by the difficulties of the 
freight market in consequence of the Chinese troubles, 
which seriously interfered in getting tonnage for the ship- 
ments from the other side of the ocean. Before all others in 
importance ranks pitch pine, but Carolina pine, oak, cotton- 
wood, as well as walnut, poplar and other kinds of furniture 
ptr form a more or less important part of the German 
wood trade. 


Pitch pine boards and deals, according to Barth & 
Co.’s report, were higher than the record prices of 
November, 1899, quotations being for Bremen, Dussen- 
dorf, Hamburg and Emden £14 for 11-inch and up and 
£13 for flooring, and prices for the coming season’s offer- 
ings were fixed as high as £15 and more for 11-inch and 
up and £14 for flooring, with a large demand. Business 
developed well in North Carolina pine boards, the traffic 
being hampered, however, by exporters’ inability to get 
the satisfactory bills of lading which the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has so strenuously advocated. European 
oak proved more than usual a rival of the American 
wood, of which large consignments were received and the 
market proportionately depressed. Cottonwood boards 
and deals and poplar were in full supply. 


London. 


C. Leary & Co.’s market report for November quotes as 
follows: 


American Black Walnut.—Logs: There is little business 
doing and in view of the large stock here we cannot recom- 
mend shipments, excepting the finest quality, which, how- 
ever, seems hard to get; prices are 2s to 4s per calliper foot. 
Lumber: First quality is in steady demand at 5s to 7s per 
cubic foot; medium quality is unusually scarce and sells 
pooeey at 8s to 4s; culls are much wanted at from 2s to 
2s 6d. 

American Oak.—Quartered: The tone of the market is 
very dull, owing to excessive stocks, with little inquiry; 
quotations are 2s 6d to 4s 6d per cubic foot. Plain: Both 
planks and boards of good quality are in fair request at from 
2s to 2s 6d per cubic foot. Logs: A limited quantity would 
be salable at from 1s 9d to 2s. 

American Whitewood.—Lumber is in fair demand at 1s 9d 
to 2s 9d per cubic foot, but logs are difficult to sell. 

American Satin Walnut.—Stocks are still very heavy and 
the market is depressed by forced sales, so that shipments 
should be suspended. 





Liverpool. 


Of American walnut, large wood of prime quality is 
in good demand, but values of inferior and medium class 
have somewhat declined owing to heavy import, accord- 
ing to Farnworth & Jardine’s furniture woods circular 
dated November 26, which reports redwood moving 
slowly, stock sufficient and prices firm; satinwood 
seldom asked for and the stock sufficient. Baltimore 
exports of walnut according to the same authority were 
539 logs and 13,185 planks. 





FROM THE DOMINION. 


Orrawa, ONT., Dec. 10.—Mr. Hamilton, the Ontario 
crown timber agent in the Nipissing district, reports 
lumbering operations in Nipissing this season more ex- 
tensive than ever before. Demand for labor in the lumber 
camps there is much greater than the supply and wages 
are high. 

Messrs. Mackenzie and Mann, the Canadian railway 
magnates, have decided to erect immense pulp mills at 
Fort Francis, Manitoba, next summer when the Cana- 
dian Northern railway will be completed to that point. 
The capacity of the mills will be much greater than that 
of any now operating in Canada. Pulp wood for fifty 
years’ use is abundant in the neighborhood. ; 

E. Stewart, of Ottawa, chief inspector of timber and 
forestry for the dominion, is about to leave for Wash- 
ington, where he will attend the annual meeting of the 
American Forestry Association. Mr. Stewart will exam- 
ine the plans adopted by the department of forestry in 
the United States for the encouragement of tree planting 
in the western and northwestern states. Upon his return 
he will address a number of meetings throughout the 
northwest. He states that during the past season com- 
paratively little damage was-done throughout the domin- 
ion by forest fires, accounted for by abundance of rain 
and increased vigilance of the rangers. Several large 
timber areas have been reserved in the west, among these 
the Red mountain belt, 1,000,000 acres, and another along 
the foothills of the Rocky mountains, between Bow river 
and the forty-ninth parallel. 

An important change has taken place in the per- 
sonnel of the shareholders in the Hull Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, A. A. Buell, whose name is first on 
the list of stockholders and who had to do largely with 
the control of the business of the company, having sold 
his extensive interests in it to George H. Perley, of 
Ottawa. The amount involved in the transaction is about 
$150,000. The company probably will not rebuild its 
saw mills destroyed in the recent Hull-Ottawa fire, but 
instead will float its logs down the Ottawa river as 
far as the mills of the G. H. Perley Company, at the 
mouth of the Rouge river, Calumet, Quebec, and have 
them manufactured there. The big fire did not interfere 
materially with the logging or timber operations of the 
Hull Lumber Company, and it is expected that by the 
end of the season its output will be quite as large as in 
any former year of its existence. The company has 


about 800 miles of timber limits on the Temiscamingué 
and Ottawa rivers. 
Lumbering operations in the Ottawa valley for the 
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season are closed. The lumber cut in Ottawa and the 
near vicinity will probably exceed 400,000,000 feet. There 
are also many small mills up the Gatineau river and 
around Ottawa within a radius of fifty miles that would 
still further swell the total sum by at least 9,000,000. 
At an average selling price of $15 a thousand feet, the 
output of Ottawa this year is worth more than $12,000,- 
000. 

The Booth mills at the Chaudiere are still sawing 
a large amount of red pine, although the summer season 
is over. The mill will run as usual this winter, and the 
logs will be carried here over the Parry sound railway 
as in previous years. 

The saw mill of Davidson & Theckery, of Ottawa, on 
the Quoyon river, has closed down after the largest cut 
in its history. Over 4,000,000 feet of lumber and 3,000,- 
000 cedar shingles were cut. This firm intends selling 
its mill next year and will erect a large mill with a 
capacity of about 10,000,000 feet near the junction of 
the Coulonge and Ottawa rivers. The firm has 125 
miles of limits in that locality. 


The Record. 


Alabama. 


Bessemer—Hall & Batson have dissolved ng a 
Carney—The Carney Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated. 
‘ Chunchula—The Myrtle Lumber Company has established 
a saw mill. 
Harriman—The Atlantic Lumber Company, of West Vir- 
ginia, will establish a branch here. 
Huntsville—W. B. Watkins is out of business here. 
Mobile—Vaughn & White have sold out to J. O. Acree. 
Pouncey—R. A. Ware has established a saw mill. 
Sistrunk—The Tallapoosa Lumber Company is out of busi- 
ness. 








Arkansas. 


Horatio—Williamson Bros. are out of business. 

Parkdale—W. A. Owen is out of business. 

Pine Bluff—The Reinhard Lumber Company has estab- 
lished a saw mill. 

St. Paul—The J. H. Phipps Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $25,000. 

California. 

Oakland—Inman Poulsen & Co., 
established a yard and office here. 

Pasadena—Brown & Davis have been succeeded by Davis 
& Hall. 

Ventura—The People’s Lumber Company has increased 
capital stock from $60,000 to $80,000. 


Colorado. 


Brush—Phelps & Babcock have sold out to E. L. Den- 
nis & Co. 


of Portland, Ore., have 


Georgia. 


Collins—N. Godley has been succeeded by Godley Bros. 

Damascus—P. J. Mize has sold saw mill plant to S. J. 
Warren, of Brinson, and J. W. White, of Bainbridge, Ga. 

Illinois. 

Chicago—W. E. Burden has engaged in the lumber busi- 

ness. The Greenlaw Lumber Company has been incor- 
orated by Arthur B. Schaffner, C. T. B. Goodspeed and 
saac C. Rothschild with capital stock of $12,500. ‘The 
John Arpin Hardwood Lumber Company, of Bruce, Wis., has 
opened an office. 

Chicago Heights—The Chicago Heights Lumber Company 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $16,000 by F. C. 
Deming, M. Rynearson and V. M. Curtis. 

Dixon—The Grand Detour Wagon Company has been in- 
corporated with capital. stock of $60,000. 

Morris—C. B. Moore has sold interest in the Morris Lum- 
ber Company to L. S. Hoge. 


indiana. 


Elkhart—The Lumber City Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $30,000. 

Fort Wayne—Henry Franke wil] enlarge his lumber yard 
and business here. 

Goshen—The Hawks Banta Lumber Company is out of 
business. 

Indianapolis—The 8S. W. Wales Estate has been succeeded 
by the Wales Coal & Lime Company, incorporated, with 
capital stock of $5,000. 

7" Walkerton—John W. Baugher has removed to Lenoir City, 
enn, 








Indian Territory. 
Checotah—-Stanford Bros. have sold out. 


lowa. 
Grand River—Jacob Switzer has sold out. 
Strawberry Point—Cole & King Bros. have been succeeded 
by James & John King. 
B Wellaburg—Claus Primus has been succeeded by Primus & 
ode, 
Wesley—The Wesley Lumber Company has sold yard and 
stock here to Frank Hume. 
Kansas. 
Atlanta—F. P. Dickus & Co. have been succeeded by A. 
West & Co. 
Lebo—D. O. McGee has sold out. 


Kentucky. 


Hopkinsville—J. H. Dagg has been succeeded by the Dagg 
Planing Mill & Building Company. 

Petersburg—M. BE. Leming & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Lawrenceburg Lumber Company. 


Louisiana. 

Lane—The C, W. Holbrook Lumber Company has engaged 
in business, 

Michigan. 

Delray—The Delta Lumber Company is out of business. 

Cheboygan—The Embury Clark Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital ‘stock of $45,000. 

Grand Rapids—The Gale Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Gale Lumber Company, Limited. 

_, Riga—Steinmiller & Buhl have been succeeded by J. J. 
Steinmiller, 

'raverse City—J. W. Travis & Son have sold out retail 
lumber business to W. E. Williams, of the Reed City Lum- 
ber & Shingle Company. 

Escanaba—A, P, Hopkins & Co. have engaged in the cedar 
lumber business. 

Minnesota. 


Borup—C, M. Boucher has sold out to Stenerson Bros. 
Minneapolis—Larson & Nelander have engaged in the sash 
and door business. 





Mississippi. 
Jackson—The Euaire Planing Mil] Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $10,000. 
Tucedale—J. M. Luce will build a saw mill, 
Mowat Grae rt Maliett yi pala » dry hie 6 
e Moun ve Planin ompan 
has engaged in business. - waisted 


Missouri. 
Bois d’Arc—J. W. Frame has been succeeded by J. C. 
Schweitzer & Co. 
Fayette—Dimmitt & McCall have been succeeded by Dim- 
mitt & Rucker. 
Joplin—The Walter W. Mayes Lumber Company has sold 
t 


out. 

Lutesville—F. P. Troutwine has been succeeded by Good- 
win & Phelps. 

St. Louis—The Charles A. Olcott Planing Mill Company 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $75,000 by C. A. 
Olcott, F. S. Olcott, W. A. Ford and others. 


Nebraska. 
Filley—A. Graham & Co. have sold out to the Searle & 
Chapin Lumber Company. Also at Virginia. 


New Jersey. 

Newark—The J. F. Glasby Lumber Company has pur- 
chased the woodworking business of the Builders’ Material & 
Supply Company. 

Trenton—The Mount Kineo Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated by Oliver Dew Smith and I. F. Bickford, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., with capital stock of $150,000. 


New Mexico. 
Brazos—The Burns-Biggs Lumber Company has removed 


to Edith, Colo. 
New York. 
New York—A. T. Buckhout has been succeeded by Freder- 
ick G. Buckhout. 
Syracuse—D. E. Hayden, lumber dealer, died on Decem- 


ber 1. 

Waterviiet—The H. A. Wolfram Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $12,000 by H. A. Wolfram, 
S. B. Mount, of Troy, and W. H. Frost, of Schenectady. 


North Carolina. 
Oakgrove—The Oakgrove Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $5,000 by T. P. Howell, 
T. Q. Vann and C. I’. Howell. 


Ohio. 

Bucyrus—The Roehr Company has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $160,000 by C. Roehr, BE. C. Roehr, C. F. 
Roehr, E. R. Kearsley and B. L. White. 

Freeport—I. J. Green has been succeeded by Joseph J. 
Green. 

Webster—D. J. Varnnoy has been succeeded by McGriff & 


Minser. 
Oklahoma. 
Curtis—E. Devore is out of business. 
Lenora—R. H. Manning & Co. have engaged in the lumber 
business. A 
Pennsylvania. 
Hollsopple—F. Border has been succeeded by Noah Ott. 
Port Alleghany—E. B. Dolley & Co. have dissolved part- 
nership owing to the death of E. B. Dolley. A _ partner- 
ship has been formed between F. E. Rowley, of the former 
firm, and Louisa Dolley, widow of the deceased, under the 
style of F. E. Rowley & Co., to conduct the business. 
South Carolina. 


Florence—The Florence Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $16,000. 


South Dakota. 

Bowdle—The St. Croix Lumber Company has sold out to 
be L. Lamb Lumber Company. Also at Eureka and Hills- 
view. 

eee. W. Johnson & Co. have been succeeded by 
F. E. Riley. 

Hurley—The Union Lumber Company has engaged in the 
lumber business. 

Lilly—O. A. Fossum has sold out. 

Tennessee. 

Bakersgap—W. G. McClain has established a band saw mill 
with 40,000 capacity. 

Charlotte—Larkins Bros. & Austin have established a 
hardwood saw mill. 

Memphis—The oe Planing Mill Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $410,000. 

Ridgedale—The Consignees Favorite Box Company has 
been incorporated. 

Knoxville—The East Tennessee Mining & Manufacturing 
Company has been organized with capital stock of $2,000,000. 
Texas. 

Comanche—The Comanche Lumber & Furniture Company 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $25.000 

Hico—R. W. Cox & Son have sold out.——Harris & Co. 
recently began business. 

Houston—The Southwestern Tie & Timber Company has 
changed its name to the John H. Kirby Tie Company. 

Vermont. 

Granby—The. Granby Lumber Company has sold out to 

the Connecticut Valley Lumber Company. 
Virginia. 

Courtland—The Courtland Hardwood Company has en- 
gaged in business. 

Emporia—The Truitt-Vincent Company has been 
porated with a capital stock of $50,000 by G. W. 
G. L. Vincent, W. I’. Deal, L. A. Deal and others. 


Washington. 

Seattle—The Michigan Box Company has been organized 
with capital stock of $15,000. 

Tacoma—The Clearwater Timber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $500,000, by F. eyer- 
haeuser, Edward Rutledge, of Chippewa Falls: J. A. Hum- 
bird, J. F. Glover and George 8S. Long. The Humbird Lum- 
ber Company has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$500,000 by John A. Humbird, F. Weyerhaeuser, F. A. Denk- 
mann, Edward Rutledge and George S. Long. 

Tower—W. H. Hightower has sold his interest in the 
Hightower tie and timber mill here. 

West Virginia. 

Fairfax—-The Wilson Lumber Company has removed saw 
mill from Wilson here. 

Pickens—The Holly Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $100,000 by F. O. Havener, 
W. E. Douglass and I. F. Johnson. 


Wisconsin. 

Marinette—W. H. Johnson has sold planing mill to the 
Marinette Lumber Company. 

Merrill—The Prairie River Lumber Company has discon- 
tinued business here. 

Spnooner-—Charles Seibert has sold out saw mill. 

Waupaca—The Wisconsin Investment Company has been 
established by John F. Dufur, to do a general loan, land and 
timber business, with capital stock of $100,000. 


British Columbia. 

Vancouver—Lawson & Needham have sold out to the 

Canadian Pacific Lumber Company. 
Ontario. 

Sault Ste. Marie—W. B. Earle, of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
will establish a lumber yard. 
. Dobbinton—William Halliday has purchased a saw mill 
ere. 


incor- 
Truitt, 








NEW [uLLs. 





Alabama. 
Soencane—She Myrtle Lumber Company has built a saw 
mill. 
Delchamps—W. M. Donovan {fs building a saw mill. 
Talladega—A. P. Waters will establish a planing mill. 





Arkansas. 

Hudspeth—A. T, Bliss, of Lansing, will operate a wood- 
working plant. 

Monticello—The Tennessee Lumber Company has been in- 
wren by W. G. Legett, E. R. Gruman, W. B. Gruman 
and C. C. Houston, and is building a mill. 

Florida. 

Ancilla—The Ancilla Lumber Company will add a saw 
mill outfit to enlarge its plant. 

‘ Gainesville—A. W. Leighton is building a hardwood fac- 
ory. 
Georgia. 

Ashburn—J. S. Betts & Co. are rebuilding saw mill. 

Cedarton—Thomas M. & John D. Hightower will build a 
planing mill, 

Savannah—The New Haven Lumber Company will have a 
hew saw mill in operation by January. 

Illinois. 

Chicago—The Chicago Picture Frame Company is build- 

ing a three-story brick factory. 
Kentucky. 

Hickman—The Hickman Lumber Company is installing a 

band mill and making improvements. 
Louisiana. 
Hanson City—The Sutherland-Inness Company will double 
the capacity of its box plant here. 
Maine. 
Caribou—E. P. Grimes will rebuild saw mill. 
Massachusetts. 
Chester—Archie Boyd will build a saw mill. 
Mississippi. 

ses. W. Labrot, of Pascagoula, is building a saw 

mill. . 

Missouri. 
Kansas City—The Red Cypress Door & Sash Company is 
rebuilding its plant. 

New York. 


Rome—A box factory will be established by J. D. and 
J. B. Rousseau, A. W. Orton and Melissa Orton. 
Oregon. 
Woodville—The Rogue River Mining & Lumber Company 
has built a mill of 40,000 daily capacity. 
Pennsylvania. 
Arrow—James Curry & Son have rebuilt saw mill. 


Tennessee. 
Centerville—Stroether Bros. are building a saw mill. 
Roberson Fork—Alford Bros. have rebuilt and improved 
planing mill. 
Washington. 
Pilchuck—Parker Bros. & Hiatt Company will build a 
new mill in connection with shingle mill. 
Prairie—D. J. Cain will make additions and improvements 
to his shingle mill. 
South BRend—The Simpson Lumber Company will rebuild 
its plant and increase capacity to 100,000 feet daily. 
West Virginia. . 
Blue Creek—The Elk Lumber Company will build a ban 
saw mill with capacity of 40,000 feet to enlarge plant. 
Wisconsin. 
Butternut—It is reported that Goellner & Friedrich will 
add to their shingle mill machinery for sawing lumber. 
loomer—Ole Christianson will build saw mill. 


Quebec. 
Templeton—J. Greene has built a saw mill. 


CASUALTIES. 








Alabama. 
Dwight—tThe dry kiln of the Vinegar Bend Lumber Com- 
pany was burned December 6. No insurance. 
Hollins—The Sample Lumber Company lost a dry kiln 
by fire a few days ago. Loss fully covered by insurance. 
The kiln is being rebuilt. 


Arkansas. 
Grannis—aA boiler explosion in Ellis Short’s planing mill 
wrecked the building a few days ago. Loss, 000 


California. 

San Diego—The planing mill of the San Diego Lumber 
Company was burned on December 4. Loss estimated at 
$18,000 ; insurance, $5,000. 

Kentucky. 

Covington—James A. Brownfield’s planing mill was dam- 

aged to the extent of $5,000 by fire recently. 


Maine. 

South Wallingford—tThe saw mill of F. H. & B. W. Aldrich 
was burned on December 8. Loss, $5,000; partially insured. 
Massachusetts. 

Boston—The Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Company sus- 
tained losses estimated at $100,000 through fire in its store- 
rooms on December 5. 

Michigan. 


Atkinson—The planing mill of the Metropolitan Lumber 
Company was burned recently. Loss, $30,000; partially 
insured. 

Cedar Springs—The saw and planing mill of J. H. Worden 
was destroyed by fire on December 8. Loss, $4,000; insur- 
ance unknown. 

Minnesota. 

Tower—One of the yards of the Tower Lumber Company, 
with 6,000,000 feet of good lumber, was burned on Decem- 
ber 9. Loss fully insured. The yard nearest the planing mili 
and plant were saved. Loss estimated at $130,000. 


Missouri. 
Paris—The saw mill owned by BE. M. Poage & Co. was 
burned recently. Loss uninsured. 


Ohio. 

Cleveland—The large buildings of the Cleveland Saw 
Mill & Lumber Company were burned recently with 30,000 
bales of shavings. Loss, $6,000: partially insured. The 
shavings were the property of C. B. Goss & Co. 

St. Mary’s—The hoop factory of Joseph Buehler was 
burned recently. Loss estimated at $10,000; no insurance. 
Oregon. 

Hobsonville—The electric saw mill of G. W. Brower was 
destroyed by the breaking of a dam recently. 

Portland—The office of the Western Lumber Company 
was entered on December 6 by masked men, who escaped 
with $6,000. 

Pennsylvania. 

Atkinson Mills—Huffman’s stave mill was burned a few 
days ago. 

Philadelphia—The lumber yards of Stokes Bros. were 
damaged recently to the extent of $10,000 

Tennessee. 

Knoxville—The planing mill of Chavannes & Co. was 

burned a few days ago. 
Washington. 

Tacoma—S. A. Gibbs & Co. were burned out recently. 

Loss, $2,000; insurance, $500. 
Wisconsin. 

Stiles—The plant of the A. Eldred Company sustained 

damages on December 9 of $75,000. Insurance, $40,000. 
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Among northwestern visitors to Chicago this week was 
D. C. Thompson, of Duluth, Minn, 

George H. Rice, the machinery manufacturer of Green 
Bay, Wis., was in Chicago last week. 

A. F. Frudden, of the Frudden Lumber Company, Du: 
buque, Iowa, was in Chicago a day or two this week. 

EK. W. Backus, of the Backus-Brooks Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., was in Chicago last week. 

W. H. Laird, of the Laird & Norton Company, Winona, 
Minn., accompanied by his wife, was in Chicago on Mon- 
day. 

Cecil A. Lyon, a well known lumberman of Sherman, 
Tex., accompanied by his wife, visited Chicago the past 
week, 

A recent visitor was J. 8. McFerren, Hoopeston, IIl., 
of Moore & McFerren, of that town, with mills at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

George Swartz, the veteran lumber salesman of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., he of the E. G. Swartz Company, of 
Swartz, La., was here this week. 

The Hon. 8. M. Stephenson, of Menominee, Mich., 
made Chicago one of his periodical visits a few days ago 
and quite enjoyed his stay. 

W. H. Yawkey, of Detroit, Mich., secretary of the 
Yawkey Lumber Company, of Hazelhurst, Wis., was in 
Chicago early in the week. 

Earl Palmer, of Paducah, Ky., president of the Fergu- 
son & Palmer Company, hardwood manufacturer and 
dealer of that city, was in Chicago Monday. 

J. E. Byrns, northern representative of the Ritten- 
house & Embree Company, of this city, with headquar- 
ters at Ashland, Wis., was a recent visitor in town. 

A. H. McKenzie, of Elwood, Ind., an old time Illinois 
retailer and former president of the retailers’ association 
in this state, was a Chicago visitor on Wednesday last. 

Max Sondheimer, of the E, Sondheimer Company, 
made a several days’ trip to the south last week, return- 
ing on Tuesday. Mr. Sondheimer reports southern hard- 
wood stocks moving off in good volume at full prices. 

W. M. Gunton and Thomas M. McGill, president and 
treasurer respectively of the Gunton Lumber Company, 
1606 Great Northern building, this city, have both been 
in the south the past ten days looking over the yellow 
pine situation. 

H. A. Ahrens, northern Illinois representative of the 
True & True Company, this city, spent several days in 
town last week on a visit at headquarters. Lewis H. 
Dodd, another capable representative of the same con- 
cern, was also a visitor at the mair office this week. 


James F, Lord, of the Lord & Bushnell Company, of 
this city, and the Louisiana Lumber. Company, of 
Rochelle, La., and J. K. Joice, manager of the D. 8. Pate 
Lumber Company, of this city, went south together last 
week on a general roundup of yellow pine conditions, 

George T. Houston and Frank B. Houston, of the firm 
of Geo. T. Houston & Co., hardwood dealers of this city, 
returned this week from a southern inspection tour of 
their various operations at Cairo, Ill., Memphis, Tenn., 
and Bigbee, Miss., at which latter point their mill is 
located. 

Charles Edgar, manager of the Jacob Mortenson Lum- 
ber Company, Wausau, Wis., was a Chicago visitor over 
Sunday, making his headquarters at the Auditorium. 
While here Mr. Edgar had a conference with the com- 
pany’s Illinois representative, Ed. Forhan, who came in 
to meet him. 

H. 8. Clark, of Chicago, who is well known to the hard- 
wood trade west and south, has accepted a position as 
buyer and salesman with the Muskoka Lumber Company, 
of North Tonawanda, N. Y., with Chicago office at 21 
Quincy street. Mr. Clark left on Saturday for his first 
buying trip in Arkansas. 

Fred Barnett, of Barnett & Anderson, the well known 
retail lumber dealers at Ripon, Wis., was in Chicago this 
week and called upon the LUMBERMAN. He reports good 
volume of business for the year and prospects bright 
for 1901. This firm has made some remarkably practical 
improvements in its yards this year. 

J. B. Updike, of Vincennes, Ind., has recently been a 
member of a party that has been hunting big game in 
Montana. They have been camped twenty-five miles 
from a railroad and the first evening after camp was set 
they killed a 200-pound buck. The party was made up of 
eight gentlemen, mainly from Leipsic, O. 

Lester W. David, of Blaine, Wash., is in this terrtory 
looking for machinery for a new saw and shingle mill 
which he is going to build at his home point in place 
of the one burned last spring. He is a firm believer in 
the future of the Pacific coast and is one of the up to 
date factors im its lumber development. 

Harry Rankin, associated with Guy H. Mallam in the 
fire insurance business, and of the timber land firm of 
C. 8. Searing & Co., Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago, 
Thursday, on his way east. Mr. Rankin is one of the 
most successful insurance agents in the country. Every- 
thing he undertakes is brought to a successful issue. 


Heber L. Tibbits, the well known Wisconsin traveling 


salesman who recently went with the John Arpin Lumber 
Company with the idea of making Chicago his head- 
quarters in the future and from there sell the output of 
the company’s milis, was in Minneapolis on Saturday, 
calling on old friends and visiting the buyers of hard- 
wood lumber. 

T. J. Bermingham, of Wm, Hoskins & Co., Galena, IIl., 
was in town last week attending the meeting of the 
directors of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
Mr. Bermingham said that retail trade in his section 
of the state was first class for this season of the year 
and he had every reason to expect the continuance of a 
fair volume of business through the winter with renewed 
activity in the spring. 

J. G. Wagner, millwright and for the past season 
superintendent of the Cummer Lumber Company’s mill 
at Jacksonville, Fla., leaves the service of that company 
this week to go to Stamps, Ark., where he will superin- 
tend certain improvements to be made in the mill of the 
Bodcaw Lumber Company. Mr. Wagner states that he 
will probably remain at the Bodcaw mill, originally built 
by him, as superintendent. 

Frank E. Darrow, Rockford, Ill., a well known hard- 
wood dealer of that city, was in town this week and 
called on the LUMBERMAN. Mr. Darrow states that trade 
in Rockford from a furniture standpoint has been excep- 
tionally good this year and most of the factories there 
will pay a dividend from the profits of this year’s busi- 
ness, which is rather an exception to the rule prevailing 
im recent years in that market. 

W. E. Hooper, of Tucker, Hooper & Co., 417 Mer- 
chants’ Loar & Trust building, reported to a Lumprr- 
MAN representative a few days ago that his firm was 
doing a first class business, having orders on the books 
to keep them occupied for some time ahead. The firm 
is paying considerable attention to railroad material as 
well as to white pine and hardwood stocks in general 
and has built up a fine trade. 

P. H. & C. M. Donley, of Knoxville, Ia., write us that 
the announcement of their establishment of a wholesale 
sash and door business at Winfield, Kan., might lead to 
the erroneous supposition that they had abandoned their 
retail lumbering business at Knoxville. On the contrary, 
they say that, if possible, they are more in business now 
than ever, enjoying a good trade, good health and feeling 
good over the prospects for the future. 

Frank E. Gould, manager of the northwest business 
of Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., whose head- 
quarters are at Chicago, was married on November 24 
at Indianapolis, Ind., to Miss Ella Middleton, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., a charming southern lady whose countenance, 
talents and accomplishments have held Mr. Gould in 
chains for several years, and the tie is now complete. 
May the richest blessings follow this alliance. 


Among the lumber secretaries in Chicago this week 
was W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, secretary of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. This associa- 
tion has been extremely prosperous during the year, has 
shown a wonderful growth and Secretary Hollis is full 
of plans for the coming annual meeting, which is 
expected to be the largest and the most attractice in its 
business and social features that has ever been held. 


Paul Lachmund, of Sauk City, Wis., head of the firm 
of Paul Lachmund & Son, retail lumber dealers, and 
secretary of the Wisconsin retailers’ association, was in 
Chicago this week attending the secretaries’ conference. 
Mr. Lachmund manages successfully to combine a busi- 
ness of his own with the care of a thriving association, 
but then Mr. Lachmund has a versatility and unweary- 
ing energy possessed by few. He is emphatically one of 
the successful secretaries. 

Among Wisconsin lumbermen in the city this week were 
William J. Wagstaff, of Oshkosh, who was accompanied 
by his wife; H. H. Foster, manager of the Merrill Lum- 
ber Company, Merrill; E. B. Hayes, the door machinery 
manufacturer of Oshkosh; William Irvine, of Chippewa 
Falls, manager of the Chippewa Lumber & Boom 
Company and president of the Mississippi Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Association, and A. H. Stange, of the A. H. 
Stange Company, Merrill. 

William L. Sharp, junior member of the firm of E. L. 
Roberts & Co., one of the .leading door and mill work 
firms of this city, has been made to feel an added serse 
of parental responsibility this week. On Monday morn- 
ing last Mr. Sharp’s home was gladdened by the advent 
of a little daughter, a healthy cherub weighing nine 
pounds. The new arrival is the third child of the fam- 
ily and Mr. Sharp is accepting the congratulations of 
his friends with his customary urbanity. 

The LUMBERMAN greatly regrets to learn that T. L. L. 
Temple, president of the Southern Pine Lumber Com- 
pany, of Texarkana, Ark., was recently bereaved through 
the loss of his wife, who has been ill for over two years, 
although the affection did not take a serious turn until 
early in October. The funeral was held at Texarkana or 
Sunday, December 2. The bereaved family includes five 
children. Mr, Temple has the sympathy of his many 
friends in the lumber trade. 

J. L. Buckner, of the Buckner-Saunders Lumber Com- 
pany, this city, is suffering from an attack of typhoid 
fever, having been confined to his apartments at the 
Chicago Beach hotel since Monday last. His physician 
at first thought that he had the disease in only a mild 
form, but later symptoms indicated the more serious 
nature of the malady. Mr. Buckner’s many friends in 
the lumber trade and railroad business will regret to 
learn of his indisposition and hope for his early restora- 
tion to health. 


John C. Ahrens, head office man of the True & True 
Company, this city, is blossoming out as a musical di- 
rector. Last week Thursday evening a concert was given 


by an orchestra composed of members of the Sunday- 
school of the Sacramento Avenue Methodist church, at 
Sacramento avenue and Adams street, and John was 
director of the orchestra and head push of the whole 
affair. The concert was so successful that many requests 
have been made for its repetition, which reflects credit on 
his ability as a manager. 


Vernor 8. Woolley, secretary of the Edwin S. Hart- 
well Lumber Company, 1324 Elston avenue, this city, 
is at present in Berlin, Germany, where he is under the 
treatment of a specialist for an ailment that had been 
troubling him for some time past. Mr. Woolley left 
the city October 4 and was accompanied by his wife. 
His many friends in the lumber trade of the west and 
northwest will be rejoiced to learn that at latest 
accounts he was steadily improving in health and 
expects to return to this side in February. 


C. F. Taylor, a well known retail lumber dealer of 
Warren, IIl., came in to see the LUMBERMAN a few days 
ago and had a bodyguard that secured him safety, com- 
fort and satisfaction, for they were newspaper men. He 
was accompanied by H. C. Gann and R. T. Hicks, of 
the Warren Sentinel-Leader. They had been to hear Dr. 
McIntyre preach on Sunday and then came to the Lum- 
BERMAN’S Office for the gospel of commerce. The gentle- 
men were having a very pleasant tour of the city and 
doubtless have ere this returned safe and sound. Mr. 
Taylor reported an excellent demand for lumber through- 
out the year and prospects good for the incoming cen- 
tury. 

A caller at the LUMBERMAN office on Monday of this 
week was J. M. Irish, of Alexandria, Ind. Mr. Irish is 
the head of two lumber concerns, the Indiana Lumber 
& Land Company, which deals in lumber, running a 
retail business in Alexandria, and the J. M. Irish Lum- 
ber Company, manufacturer of hardwood lumber. The 
wood remaining for saw mill consumption in that section 
is now chiefly oak, elm and beech, the latter being used 
for framing purposes locally. Mr. Irish says that trade 
in his section, which is in the gas belt, has been quite 
satisfactory this year in spite of the fact that the fail- 
ure of the wheat crop lessened the demand from the 
farmers, 


H. R. Pennock, treasurer of the Muskoka Lumber 
Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y., was in the city on 
Friday and Saturday of last week visiting with the 
company’s manager, E. D. Johnson, of 504, 21 Quincy 
street. Mr. Pennock says the company is well pleased 
with the business already built up in this territory 
under Mr. Johnson’s energetic management and 
regarded prospects for the future as being excellent. 
The eastern business of the concern has been satisfac- 
tory the past season and Mr. Pennock states that there 
are indications of a decided improvement next year. 
The Muskoka Lumber Company is composed of young 
and aggressive men and, while a comparatively new con- 
cern, is rapidly forging to the front in both hardwood 
and pine departments. 

R. K. Willman, of Indianapolis, Ind., secretary of the 
Indiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and John 
Montano, of Union City, ex-president of the association, 
are in Chicago this week attending the secretaries’ con- 
ference, and called upon the LUMBERMAN. They out- 
lined plans for the forthcoming annual convention and 
excursion, the latter feature being agitated in advance to 
some extent, owing to the fact that it is necessary to 
know by January 1 who will participate. The excursion 
committee is doing some excellent work, largely through 
Secretary Willman, and the excursion as well as the con- 
vention promises to be one of unusual interest. The 
excursion leaves Indianapolis on the evening January 
16 for a most extraordinary pilgrimage through the 
southern states and to Cuba, 

C. W. Goodlander, of Fort Scott, Kan., than whom 
there can be no better authority on the subject treated, 
has written and published “Memoirs and Recollections 
of C. W. Goodlander of the Early Days of Fort Scott,” 
enibracing the period from April 29, 1858, to January 1, 
1870, “covering the time prior to the advent of the rail- 
road and during the early days of the ox team and stage 
transportation.” The work is exhaustive, historically 
and biographically accurate and profusely illustrated. 
The frontispiece reproduces a portrait of the Seer of the 
House of Ancients, faced by portraits of the first Supreme 
Nine, and the work throughout has a pronounced Hoo- 
Hoo flavor; the binding, in soft leather, is of Hoo-Hoo 
colors and design. Copies may be procured of Mr. Good- 
lander at 50 cents each. 


R. W. Stewart, secretary of the Colorado, Wyoming & 
New Mexico Lumber Dealers’ Association, was in Chi- 
cago this week attending the secretaries’ conference and 
also looking after some matters pertinent to his own 
business. Mr. Stewart, who is well known by many of 
our readers, is connected with the Colorado Tie & Lum- 
ber Company, Denver, with mills in the mountains, and 
has a large trade in railway material as well as a gen- 
eral line of building lumber. He reports lumber mat- 
ters as satisfactory in the states represented in his 
association, and be it remembered Mr. Stewart is the 
perpetual secretary of that association, as is the old 
reliable R. W. English its permanent president. These 
gentlemen have held office since the association was 
organized, some ten years or more, and are annually 
re-elected because of their peculiar fitness for the work. 

Robert Staars, superintendent of the Chippewa 
Lumber & Boom Company, of Chippewa Falls, Wis., was 
in the city a few days the latter part of last week on 
a business visit. Mr. Staars states that the big 4-band 
mill of the company cut 59,000,000 feet of lumber dur- 
ing the season and was closed down November 16. He 
regards the past season as having been one of the best, 
everything considered, that the company has enjoyed. 
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the average prices obtained having been better on the 
whole than last year. Mr. Staars has been in the 
operating department of the Chippewa Lumber & Boom 
Company for eighteen years and is one of the best 
known lumbermen in the Chippewa valley. During 
his stay in Chicago he made his headquarters with the 
firm of Osgood & Brown, 910 Monadnock block, who 
are the selling agents for the above company in this 
territory. 

Charles L. Barnett, manager of the Indianapolis 
branch of the Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Company, of 
Merrill, Wis., was in the city this week and made his 
friends on the LUMBERMAN a pleasant social visit. Mr. 
Barnett expressed himself greatly pleased with the vol- 
ume of business done by the company in its new field, 
to which we may add that his extensive acquaintance 
in the trade and his straightforward business methods 
have in no small measure contributed. 


A party of lumbermen comprising Charles F. Thomp- 
son William Templeton, C. P. Miller, J. K. Joice and 
Alfred G. James will leave the city by the Chicago & 
Alton road tomorrow (Sunday) for Quitman, Miss., to 
witness the starting of the new saw mill of the Missis- 
sippi Lumber Company, in which the gentlemen named 
are stockholders. Mr. James, who has been connected 
with Perley Lowe & Co. in the capacity of shipper for 
many years past, will have charge of the yard and 
shipping department of the new concern. The members 
of the party intend to be absent about a week. 

Among recent guests at the Auditorium, Chicago, some 
of whom called upon the LuMBERMAN, were W. F. Baker, 
the wholesaler of Manistee, Mich.; N. A. Gladding, man- 
ager of E. C. Atkins & Co., saw manufacturers of Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; John Paul, of La Crosse, Wis., whose 
lumber interests are now largely in Florida; D. M. 
Briggs, of Briggs & Cooper, hardwood manufacturers of 
Saginaw, Mich.; J. A. Holmes, of St. Louis, Mo., the 
well known hardwood lumberman, who was accompanied 
by his wife; A. R. Teachout, of Cleveland, Ohio; L. N. 
Anson, of the Gilkey-Anson Company, Merrill, Wis.; 
George P. Cook, Marinette, Wis., the box manufacturer ; 
M. H. Coolidge, of the Coolidge Fuel & Supply Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and president of the Northwestern 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association; W. R. Manson, of 
Wausau, Wis., and R. B. Schneider, of the Nye & Schnei- 
der Company, Fremont, Neb. 

Chicago has recently had two notable accessions to 
its list of resident lumbermen in the persons of Charles 
J. Canfield, mayor of Manistee, Mich., son of the late 
John Canfield, and Robert R. Blacker, one of the prin- 
cipal owners of the Manistee Lumber Company and 
interested in many other enterprises in Manistee and 
vicinity. The ostensible reason given in the daily 
papers for this change of residence is the arbitrary 
actions of the state tax commissioners of Michigan, 
who under an act of 1899 were given plenary power in 
the levying of assessments. This power they have exer- 
cised in a radical way. It is said that the assessment of 
Manistee has been increased mearly $5,000,000. Mr. 
Canfield is mayor of Manistee and by virtue both of 
his own personality and his wealth has been one of its 
prominent citizens. The same may be said of Mr. 
Blacker. It is intimated that other lumbermen may 
join the exodus. Mr. Canfield has disposed of his Man- 
istee residence and purchased a home at 4205 Grand 
boulevard, Chicago, while Mr. Blacker will reside at 681 
Forty-eighth place, which is in the same section of the 
city. 





Sale of the Perley Lowe & Co. Yard. 


Arrangements were concluded on Thursday of this 
week which contemplate the transfer on April 1 next of 
the wholesale lumber yard of Perley Lowe & Co., at Blue 
Island avenue and Wood street, this city, to the Arthur 
Gourley Company, of Fisk and Twenty-second streets. 
Perley Lowe & Co. will continue to operate their whole- 
sale lumber business as usual until the date named, when 
they will remove to a down-town office, from which they 
will control the various extensive lumber operations in 
which Mr. Lowe and his associates are interested. It 
has been Mr. Lowe’s purpose for some time past so to dis- 
pose of his affairs as to leave him practically free to 
enjoy his well earned competence and while he will not 
separate himself entirely from a general supervision of 
his interests, this transaction and others previously made 
with reference to his northern affiliations, will relieve 
him personally of a large share of the minor responsi- 
bilities which he has borne for these many years. 

Purchase of Arkansas Mills. 

It is announced that the Knapp. Stout & Co. Company, 
of Menomonie, Wis.. and St. Louis. Mo., has purchased 
the plants of the W. R. Pearson Lumber Company at 
Thornton, and of the Little Bay Lumber Company, at 
Little Bay, both on the Cotton Belt road in southern 
Arkansas. These two companies have been component 
parts of the Big Four Lumber Company, of St. Louis, 
of which J. C. McLachlin is manager. This is a selling 
organization, originally representing four good mills in 
Arkansas. Lately there have been but three. the third 
being the Cotton Belt Lumber Company, of Bearden. 
This will probably cause the retirement of the Bie Four 
Lumber Company as a district organizer. The Knapp, 
Stout & Co. Company since its white pine holdings in 
Wisconsin have been approaching their end has been 
investing heavily in the south. The Clarkson Sawmill 
Company, whose big yellow pine mill is at Leeper. Mo., 
is a part of these interests, and it is understood that 
there are extensive timber properties in the vicinitv 
of the plants just purchased. Thus the Knapp, Stout & 
Co, Company will be one of the most important factors 
in the production of shortleaf yellow pine; and it will 





undoubtedly handle all these interests through its office 
in St. Louis, where also it has immense storage yards, 
supplied with white pine by means of rafts sent down 
from the mills at Menomonie, which still are great pro- 
ducers of white pine. 





Mechanical. 


ANNOUNCING SOME ACHIEVEMENTS. 


Honors in appreciation of its manufacture have fallen 
so thick and fast upon the Simonds Manufacturing Com- 
pany, whose saws, machine knives and allied product are 
distributed from Fitchburg, Mass., Chicago, New York 
ci¢y, Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Wash., and every- 
where that similar tools are handled, and have since 1832 
been known as standard product, that the company has 
been compelled to keep track of its numerous evidences 
of recognition by issuimg a folder announcing in English 
German, French, Russian and Spanish that it carried 
away from its nearest competitor (a French firm) the 
grand priv of the Paris exposition. An illuminated 
figure of Justice printed on the folder bears the scroll 
recording the fact that the Simonds product has taken 
awards over its competitors at nine national or inter- 
national expositions. 


Oe el 
A SCIENTIFIC REFUSE BURNER. 


Until the time shall come when economic conditions 
in this country shall be such that there will be no 
waste from the operation of lumbermen the design 
and construction of refuse burners will continue to be 
of importance. The more substantial and intelligent 
is the conduct of a 
lumber business, the 
more attention is 
paid even to such a 
subject as the dispos- 
ing of refuse. Safety 
is a thing insisted 
upon, and the old 
days ot open fire pits 
from whence any 
vagrant gale might 
blow fire over a 
plant are rapidly 
going. Then again. 
cheap burners are 
going out of fashion. 
It has been discov- 
ered that structures 
which will burn out 
and collapse in a 
season or two are 
really too expensive 
to be justified in 
these days of close 
competition and 
narrow margins. 
Consequently as 
high a grade of mechanical and engineering skill has 
been devoted to the proper designing of refuse burners 
as to any other branch of lumber manufacturing ma- 
chinery or appliances. 

A leading institution in this line is the Jackson 
& Church Company, of Saginaw, Mich. We illustrate 
herewith the “Success” refuse burner, the final result 
of this company’s study of the points of efficiency, 
economy in operation and durability. It is built to 
consume all mill refuse, such as slabs, edgings, bark, 
shavings, sawdust etc. The engraving shows a water 
lined burner, which is constructed entirely of steel 
plate, the lower part having two shells, which are 
thoroughly braced and are kept filled with water that 
acts as a lining and prevents a destructive degree of 
heat upon the steel. 

Brick lined burners designed by this company have 
only one shell, the inside of which is lined with brick, 
usually fire brick, to the hight of fifty feet or more, 
protecting that part of the shell exposed to the most 
intense heat. 

The shells are circular in form and erected on stone 
or brick foundations. In the foundation are four or 
more doors to furnish draft and allow for cleaning 
out. The hight of the burner varies according to the 
location and needs of the purchaser, wually being 
from 65 to 120 feet. The bodies or shells are made of 
iron or steel plate well riveted together, stiffened with 
angle iron rings, which are riveted to the shells. For 
the water lined burner the plates are calked and specially 
braced, 

The spark arrester is made of angle iron rafters 
braced with angle iron rings well bolted together and 
covered with heavy steel netting. It is semi-circular 
but can be made conical or any other shape preferred 
by the purchaser. A suitable iron ladder for getting 
to the top is provided with a walk and hand railing 
for making repairs and for examination of the netting. 
This is an important feature, as the spark arrester 
can thus be examined as often as thought necessary, 
every month or every week, without building scaffold- 
ing. 

The size of the burner is determined by the capacity 
of the mill for which it is intended, kind of timber 
sawed (for some fuel makes more heat than others), 
the amount of slabs saved from refuse in the shape of 
lath, shingles ete., and other considerations. 

The grates provided are the special design of .the 
Jackson & Church Company. ey are. circular in 
form, leaving a dead space in the center for dumping 
refuse and for holding fire during the noon hour or 
for any short stop, and are designed and constructed to 
stand the very severe service they are called upon to 

















erform. There are two doors placed in the brick 
ined burner, one being double and the other single. 
In the water lined there is one single door. These 
doors are for the purpose of kindling fire, replacing 
grates etc. The refuse is carried from the mill or 
chute with an endless chain or conveyor if heavy ma- 
terial, and if composed of shavings or other light stuff 
by blower and pipe connection. 

These burners have been erected by the Jackson & 
Church Company in almost every part of the Unit 
States and Canada with the greatest success. They 
also manufacture the well known McGregor & Jackson 
water tube boiler, and mining, hpisting, dredging and 
other machinery. They invite correspondence in regard 
to their line of goods and just now they are sending 
out to correspondents a vest pocket memorandum, 
morocco bound, which contains valuable information. 





NEW FAST FEED FLOORING MACHINE. 


An engraving in the advertisement of the H. B. Smith 
Machine Company, of Smithville, N. J., im the Lumser- 
MAN of December 1 represents a flooring or planing 
and matching machine of latest design, embodying all 
the latest and most valuable improvements up to date. 
For the present the machines are made in these sizes, 
viz., to plane 10 inches wide by 6 inches thick; 12 
inches by 6 inches, and 15 inches wide by 6 inches thick. 

The flooring machines referred to in the engravings 
may be described as follows: en 


The framing is 11 feet iong by 34 inches wide, being mas- 
sive and strong, no iron being spared where it is olen to 
resist any shock or ‘strain, the side frames having a new form 
pe the ne aa — Pompe fgg strain to a positive an- 

ot a e girts, the side frames bein 

ao Cepatensiel arte. — 

e feeding mechanism consists of six heavily weighted, 
parallel hoisting feed rolls i inches in diameter, the supe 
rolls before the head being fluted to give positive drive and 
the upper out-feeding rolls having a cover with seraper and 
channel for oil waste provided, to prevent any shavings or 
gum from marring the stock. The feed is equipped with a 
variable feed mechanism by which the operator can instantly 
change from 20 to 80 feet a minute, or any intermediate feed 
by tens that might be required; or by the same lever the 
feed can be reversed when desired. There are two controlling 
levers, one at the in-feeding end of the machine and one at 
the head group, for the starting or stopping of the machine. 
An improved feed belt can be substituted for the friction feed 
and arranged for 20, 30, 40, 60 and 80 feet a minute. 

The top head, which makes 4,360 revolutions a minute, has 
journals 2% inches in diameter, 11 inches long. The pres- 
sure bar after the cut and the chip-breaker before the cut can 
be set out so as to take a 24-inch cut, outside of the normal 
6-inch cutting circle if required. The chip-breaker before the 
cut has a chilled surface where it comes in contact with the 
board, so as to lessen friction and to insure greater durability. 

The bottom head, which makes 4,360 revolutions a minute, 
has journal bearings 2% inches in diameter, 11 inches long. 
Adjustments are given to the pressure bar about this head so 
as to take a 1-inch cut outside of the normal 6-inch cutting 
circle if needed. This head can be either partially or com- 

letely drawn out of the machine on the left side for adjust- 
ng or sharpening the knives. Both the top and bottom 
heads are 4 slotted and lipped, made of a special grade of 
high carbon crucible steel and are double bolted, the top with 
5-inch and the bottom with 4-inch bolts. 

The side spindles are 1% inches in diameter, have 7-inch 
journal bearings at the top and 4-inch journal bearings at the 
bottom. These spindles rest on a self-oiling brass step, the 
construction of which keeps a continual circulation of oil be- 
tween it and the spindle while in motion. 

The pressure shoes, which are heavy and solid about these 
heads, can be adjusted so as to take a 14-inch cut outside of 
the normal cutting circle. These side spindles are driven by 
4%-inch belts which run up over a drum on the second coun- 
tershaft to give a direct pull, which makes this drive much 
heavier and prevents bowing of belts as is occasioned by run- 
ning direct from the drive drums. 

Levers are placed at the left hand or work side of the ma- 
chine by which the operator can lock all the cutter heads in 
position after adjustments are made. This feature is very 
valuable as a labor saving device. 

The long = of this machine is made of heavy angle steel 
and cannot broken. A long swing spring and roller guide 
are placed at the in-feeding end of the machine for holding 
the stock firmly to the long guides, and the in-feeding rolls 
are set with a pitch to guide for the same purpose. The table 
is entirely composed of wrought iron strips set up on edge 
and cannot be broken should a heavy piece of lumber fall 
upon it. Each machine is furnished with one set of knives, 
one set 6-inch 4-slot joiner heads, and one set 6-bit patent 
matcher heads, and all necessary wrenches. Belting re- 
quired: Top head, 2 pieces 4%4-inch belting, 16 feet 11% 
inches long; bottom head, 2 pieces 4-inch belt, 13 feet 2% 
inches long; side heads, 2 pieces 4-inch belting, 19 feet 8% 
inches long; friction feed belts, 1 piece 2%-inch belting, 12 
feet 9 inches long, 1 piece 24-inch belting, 12 feet 6% inches 
long; belt feed, 1 piece 8-inch belting, 6 feet 2 inches long; 
one piece 38-inch belting, 12 feet 1 inch long. 

Intending purchasers will be furnished with photographs 
of this important machine, also with prices and further par- 
ticulars on application to the exclusive manufacturer, H. B. 
Smith Machine Company, Smithville, N. J 


APPRECIATED INFORMATION. 


The Nicholson File Company, of Providence, R. I., 
finds that the demand for its advertising novelties ex- 
ceeds all expectations. About two years ago the Nichol- 
son company published a “File Filosophy,” telling the 
uses of files, while but a few months ago they began the 
distribution of a handsome enameled sign. The former is 
now in its fifth edition and the large original supply of 
signs is completely exhausted, requiring the placing of a 
further extensive order. The advertising schemes of this 
company seem always to be well appreciated. 








A SUPERB CATALOG OF PERFECT PRODUCT. 


Its pamphlet No. 116, of the series of similar publi- 
cations issued by the American Blower Company, De- 
troit, Mich., and incidentally of New York, London and 
Chicago, is devoted to its mechanically perfect manu- 
facture of “A B C” high speed engines, vertical and 
horizontal. Of these seven are illustrated and explained 
in detail, with exhaustive text relative to. dimensions, 
applicability ete. Incident to the book are illustra- 
tions with comprehensive explanatory text of the 
“A B C” exhaust fans and hot biast apparatus and the 
“A B CO” dry kilns, of the American Blower Company's 
well known manufacture. Typographically and picto- 
rially the pamphlet is a superb piece of artistic work. 
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A DUAL RECORD COMMEMORATED. 

Forty-five years’ unstained reputation as a business 

man, all of the period in one community, and fifty years 
of happy married life constitute a record that may well 
call for a commemorative celebration, and the “golden 
wedding” ceremony of Mr. and Mrs. Silas Heyser, of 
Jackson, Mich., on November 3 was held for that pur- 
08e. 
; Silas Heyser is the senior of Heyser, Walker & Co., 
wholesale and retail lumbermen of Jackson, and is 
uniformly and most favorably known throughout Michi- 
gan as one of its successful business men. He was born 
in Collegeville, Montgomery county, Pa., March 3, 1827, 
and forty-five years ago went to Jackson, then a place 
of about 4,000. His marriage to Anna Kennedy had 
taken place five years earlier, November 3, 1850. He 
worked as a journeyman carpenter until 1859, but be- 
came interested in the lumber trade proper in 1870, in 
partnership with his two sons and R. H. Remington. 
In 1885 they erected a large mill in which was carried 
on a successful business in the manufacture of sash, 
doors and general building material. This factory was 
destroyed by fire in October last. Mr. Heyser had other 
large interests, among them a pioneer part in the rais- 
ing of the celery which has given Michigan a worldwide 
reputation. He retired from active business about two 
years ago to take a well earned rest in the enjoyment 
of a reputation unsullied throughout its long existence, 
a feature of which is the unique distinction of literally 
being without an enemy. The ceremony which particu- 
larly commemorated the fiftieth wedding anniversary 
of Mr. and Mrs. Heyser was attended at their home in 
Jackson by about seventy-five guests. It was a some- 
what elaborate affair, the house being lavishly deco- 
rated, with gold appropriately the prevailing color. The 
evening was socially a memorable one aside from its 
particular significance. 

In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of November 17 refer- 
ence was made to the fifty-fifth wedding anniversary 
celebration of Jacob Cummer, of Cadillac, Mich. That 
and the recent commemoration by Silas Heyser recall 
the fact that the half century marks in the lumber trade 
of Michigan indicate that it possibly has reached its 
zenith. Both these lumbermen and their helpmeets were 
familiar with the trade in its infancy; the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN wishes them decades more of well earned 
comfort and happiness. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, W1s., Dec. 15.—Following is a statement of 
the amount of lumber now on the docks of Chequamegon 
bay, as furnished by the shippers. The total is 102,- 
354,000 feet. Buyers can do business in Ashland this 
winter, for there is over $1,000,000 worth of lumber 
here, wafting te be turned into money. 


White and 

Mill. Norway Pine. Lath. Shingles. 
ee | ae 10,815,000 880.000 110,000 
Bees Te: CO. «2 20+ 09.0508 6,580,000 565,000 ...... 
NEI MEMEL. » pcicbecrcoes one PT .cres's . en eewa 
PREM, ADS 6:55 0.0 0:0.0.000:0,0 $9 Pe. ottics sete’ 
NN SE SE 6 eee 7,510,000 400,000 200,000 
Barker & Stewart ..:......... 6,300,000 280,000 ...... 
OS SU ee hh RE a ER 
Akeley & Sprague ........... Pe. tcencs eww at 


Pike Lbr. Co., Bayfield........ 1,475,000 

Red Cliff Lir. Co., Red Cliff... 4,925,000 200,000 ...... 

Thompson Lbr. Co., Washburn. 3,970,000 140,000 200,000 

Spruce. Hardwood. Hemlock. 

Ashla@d Lbr. Co. ......... 250,000 425,000 1,500,000 

Of the above stocks the following amounts belong to 
the parties named: 


Brewer, Hauptman Co............ 5,844,000 feet 
Rea eo 1,350,000 feet 
John O'Brien Lumber Co.......... 9,000,000 feet 
Edward Hines Lumber Co......... 12,510,000 feet 
Stearns Lumber Company ......... 11,890,000 feet 
Soper Lumber Company............ 8,100,000 feet 


Witenhouse & Embree Co........ 1,920,000 feet 





NOTED AT WASHBURN. 


Wasusurn, Wis., Dec. 10.—All mills here are closed 
for the season and the last fleet of boats left a week 
ago, though the bay is still free from ice. 

John A. Jacobs has sold to the Rittenhouse & Embree 
Company 1,000,000 feet of white pine lumber, said to 
have been cut from beach logs which he gathered last 
season. He intends to cut shingles all winter from tim- 
ber bought of farmers. 

The Washburn & Northwestern railroad, owned by the 
— Lumber Company,‘is running two trains daily, 
getting logs for next season’s cut. 

All mills at Bayfield and Redcliff are closed for the 
season, after a successful run. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


The sawing season in the north has come to an end 
except with those mills which are equipped to run during 
winter. Such plants for the most part are devoted to 
the production of special stock meeded for winter 
consumption and their number is not large erough nor 
is their capacity great enough to make much impression 
upon the total available stock of a year, although the 
inereasing number of mills so operated is gradually hav- 
ing an effect on the market situation and is breaking 
the absolute comtrol of the situation formerly exerted 
by the annual stock statement. 

* * J 


As the mills have shut down because of the closing 


in of winter, so have cargo shipments ceased for the 
Same reason and the various markets which depend for 








their pine upon the mills of Lakes Huron, Michigan and 
Superior are taking account of stock and making up 
their minds whether or not their buying policy of the 
past season was a wise one. Reports from the head of 
Lake Superior published elsewhere show that there is 
a large stock of lumber on docks, with the majority 
of it unsold. This by itself would seem to be an unfav- 
orable feature and might indicate that the season has 
been an unsatisfactory one in the -way of lumber dis- 
tribution, but a study of the conditions at the markets 
shows a counterbalancing which counteracts the impres- 
sion made by the mill stock reports. All the markets 
bought very heavily last year and during the winter and 
the mills were sold out more closely than ever before. 
Consequently there was not early in the season the 
necesssity which sometimes exists for continuous and 
heavy buying and, owing to the weaker condition of the 
market, the wholesalers largely declined to buy or ship. 
Until fall was well advanced they could not be con- 
vineed that a general and further decline would not take 
place. What concessions were made on low grade boards 
ete, only whetted their appetites and they were looking 
for a decided slump in prices. But the mill men had 
control of the situation and were not disposed to relin- 
quish the advantage they had gained through two years 
or more of mastery. They refused to make any material 
concessions beyond those noted, cheerfully piled up their 
stocks and in some cases, when their docks were full, 
shut down the mill for a time. 


The result was that stocks at wholesale were steadily 
drawn down and wholesalers awoke to the fact that their 
stocks were below the proper point until too late in the 
seasor to replenish them. Desperate efforts were made 
to do so as shown by the heavy receipts at Lake Erie 
and other ports during November and early in December 
but, as indicated by the market reports and trade let- 
ters from these points in this week’s issue of the Lum- 
BERMAN, stocks are already broken and dealers are appre- 
hensive that they may have an inadequate supply for the 
winter trade, and at any rate are certain that by the 
opening of navigation they will be down to such a 
point that there will be a rush for lumber. It is evident, 
therefore, that there is no more northern pine lumber in 
sight for the wholesale trade of the winter and spring 
than there was a year ago at this time, if as much. It 
is simply located differently. The white pine trade, 
therefore, is in a solid condition but with no especially 
noteworthy features, 

* * * 


The optimists of the lumber trade are found in the 
south these days and they are dealing in yellow pine, 
or trying to, for, if all reports are to be credited, and 
where they are so unanimous they should be, only about 
half the business is being done that could be if the mills 
could turn out a larger product and cars could be had 
wherein to ship it. The yellow pine trade is somewhat 
mercurial in its temperament. Prices will be down or up, 
seldom at a medium point as at present, and the spirits 
of the operators will be either correspondingly depressed 
or otherwise. Just now they are under the influence of 
an unexpected continuance of fall business and of glowing 
prospects which induce those interested to prophesy all 
sorts of good things for the future. 

~ ” * 


The yellow pine situation is an extraordinary one. The 
demand is decidedly larger than a year ago. Stocks are 
being reduced. Weather and labor conditions have been 
such that the mill output has not been up to normal, 
car shortage has prevented shipments, and there is a 
volume and scope of inquiry and a flood of current busi- 
ness as well which lead the operators to believe that 
an enormous trade is ahead of them. They are encour- 
aged also by an improvement in the export movement 
of yellow pine, South American charters being a feature 
while a handsome business is being done with Cuba and 
the other islands of the West Indies and with Mexico. 
There is also some improvement in the transatlantic 
trade. It is of course the domestic demand which takes 
the bulk of the stock and there is nothing the matter 
with that. The requirement is good from all sections 
ordinarily reached by the southern mills. While the 
demand for yellow pine building material is influenced 
by the season, it is fair in volume and there is a disposi- 
tion to pay prices that were seriously objected to a short 
time ago. Local trade in the south is good and there is a 
snap to the inquiry and actual orders for special stuff 
which is extremely gratifying. 

J * * 


In the hardwood field there is nothing new. This is 
not the season for active buying nor for very heavy con- 
sumption. If consumption were large buying would be 
necessary because stocks at most manufacturing plants 
are light, although a contrary report comes from St. 
Louis, where the peculiar local conditons have encour- 
aged furniture factories and the like to stock up with 
low grade lumber at prices which they feared could not 
be duplicated a little later on. In the east there is an 
improved tone and in the hardwood producing section 
and primary markets there is a very hopeful feeling, 
based on present and prospective demand, the light stocks 
that remain in the hands of producers and the probabil- 
ity of only a moderate output in the early future. 


The poplar situation is one of undiminished strength. 
Stocks have been reduced to a point, or rather have for 
a long time been at a point, where they afford no menace 
to the stability of the market, and the demand has been 
so strong and the promise for trade is so flattering that 
the producers welcome a larger supply of logs than they 
have been blessed with for a long time past, believing 
that the largest possible output will be taken care of 


at good prices. The supply of logs is good in all the 
northern part of the poplar belt, but the Cumberland 
river reports something of a shortage. 

* * * 

Shingles and lath are both firm. The former are 
reported rather scarce in the east and south. Lath are 
developing unusually satisfactory conditions, for they are 
in much lighter supply than early in the year was 
thought could possibly be the case; consequently, while 
prices are not as high as they were a year ago or early 
in the spring, they are higher than two or three months 
ago and are firmly held. Especially in the east is the 
lath market in a satisfactory condition, whether for 
spruce, hemlock or pine. 

* * * 


The spruce market shows increased strength and it is 
evident that the bad break in prices last summer was 
an accident which should not have occurred. At that 
very time it was known that the output for the season 
would be light and that a normal demand would justify 
prices profitable to the producers even if not as high 
as prevailed a year ago. The break, therefore, has been 
repaired and advances within the last two or three 
weeks have brought quotations in New York up to $16 
to $17 for narrow and $18 to $20 for wide, in cargo lots. 
In Maine very high prices are being paid for woods work 
with a prospect that the pulp mills will take even a 
larger proportion of the crop than they did last year, 
which means that of necessity the lumber output will 
be still further restricted and spruce, while an important 
element in the eastern trade, no longer can supply so 
large a proportion of demand as it has in the past. It 
is undoubtedly this situation as to spruce that is main- 
taining Pennsylvania hemlock, West Virginia spruce and 
North Carolina pine so firmly. 

* * * 


The sash and door situation the country over is satis- 
factory, more in prospect than in present performance, 
and yet for the season the movement is fairly good. 
There is some let-down in the activity in odd work, 
though it is this line largely that is still keeping the 
factories busy. From the standpoint of inquiries the 
condition could not well be much better. There is a 
notable increase in inquiries for car lots, both from 
jobbers and the heavy retail dealers, who are disposed to 
anticipate their wants as far in advance as ninety days. 
It is indicative of a larger carload business than has 
been done for a long time. Stocks at factories and in 
the hands of wholesalers are no more than medium and 
the output will be light for the next thirty days, so 
that little piling up of stock is expected. Prices are 
still rather unsatisfactory to the manufacturers and to 
a less extent to the jobbers, but there are indications 
that a movement will soon be set on foot which will 
result in higher prices before the spring trade shall open 
or in fact before the present flood of inquiries shall mate- 
rialize in orders. 

* * 

The export trade shows no special features. Our 
reports from abroad—from England and the continent— 
indicate a good requirement for pitch pine and condi- 
tions which will warrant satisfactory prices. The pitch 
pine exporters on this side are busier at present than 
they were a short time ago. The vessel situation is 
easier and charters are being offered freely for South 
American ports with an active movement from gulf mills 
to Mexico and quite a handsome trade being done, largely 
in small lots, with Cuba and the West Indies. Advices 
from London indicate that walnut lumber is wanted but 
that logs except of the finest quality are not desired. 
There is an over stock of quartered oak and gum, but on 
the whole the market for American hardwoods is in fair 
shape. Hardwood exporters on this side are enjoying a 
fair amount of business and there is a decided relief in 
the situation at New Orleans, with a better supply of 
vessel room and easier rates, whereby some of their 
troubles are for the time glossed over. 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. Trade has been unusually good during the 
past week or two for this season of the year and the 
wholesale and retail dealers of this market are feeling 
much encouraged thereby. It seems likely that the 
prediction made in this column some time ago that 
winter trade was going to be something above the aver- 
age this season would be more than fulfilled. Country 
reports are altogether encouraging throughout this sec- 
tion, builders outside as well as in the city being actively 
at work. This is in strong contrast with the feeling 
that actuated them during the few months preceding the 
election and cannot be ascribed otherwise than to a return 
of confidence inspired by that event. 

Reports from the north are quite generally to the 
effect that stocks at milling points are badly broken for 
this early in the winter. sually at this season mill 
stocks are uncomfortably full, particularly at the rail- 
road mills, upon which for several years past the whole- 
sale trade of this locality has depended for filling in 
its winter assortments. This year shipments from 
these mills have been so heavy during the summer and 
fall that the unusual condition is presented of such an 
unevenness in assortments as would ordinarily be found 
only in the late winter or early spring. 

Holders of mill stocks, as well as buyers, have care- 
fully noted the unusual conditions presented and already 
the price of lumber in bulk lots has taken on a percepti- 
ble firmness. A prominent Lake Superior manufacturer 








stated this week that he had recently sold a large bunch 
of mill run inch for rail shipment at prices $1 higher 
than he could have secured just before election. Pine 
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piece stuff has shown a similar firmness, although no 
such advance has been mentioned. Low grade boards 
are in considerably better request than they have been, 
notwithstanding the severe competition they have en- 
countered from No. 2 yellow pine, and several of the 
hardwoods in the lower grades. There seems to be a 
good supply of low grade white pine and prices may not 
advance to the extent that seems probable on piece stuff 
and common and better inch. 

Well posted authorities in local building matters say 
that with a fairly open winter and a further avoidance of 
labor troubles building operations in the city next spring 
will exceed those of any corresponding season in the past. 
The number of permits for new buildings taken out last 
week was 112, involving an estimated cost of $743,050, 
as against $365,350 for the previous week, $173,800 for 
the same week last year, $519,250 for the corresponding 
week of 1898, $546,850 for the same week of 1897, and 
$322,150 for the corresponding week of 1896. The sum- 
mary of building permits for the month of November 
shows a total of 326, involving an estimated cost of 
$2,611,550 which has been exceeded but once in any 
November since 1894. At the present rate the increase in 
December will be much heavier. 





Minneapolis, Minn. With the brightening of logging 
conditions in the north, Minneapolis lumbermen are 
feeling much easier over the lumber outlook for next 
year. | While the warm weather experience in the north 
has had a tendency to make the work of logging some- 
what difficult, yet it is believed that no serious curtail- 
ment of the cut will be produced. The past few days 
of freezing weather have made logging operations much 
more active and although the hauling cannot yet com- 
mence on account of the light snowfall which has been 
experienced thus far, the camps are actively engaged in 
the work of cutting and skidding and preparimg for the 
final work of transportation. 

A fair movement of lumber is reported from Minne- 
apolis during the past week. Few dealers are actively on 
the market at present, but the inquiry is heavy and it 
is believed that within a few weeks the winter buying 
will be active. The tone of the inquiry as received by 
Minneapolis manufacturers and handlers plainly shows 
that the dealer is to be on the market early this year, 
and that he will be a free purchaser. Values have stif- 
fened perceptibly during the past few weeks and today 
they are firm, with little concessions being made. Buyers 
recognize the strength of the market and are apparently 
eager to place their orders as soon as possible after tak- 
ing stock. Most of them are busy at the present time, 
however, with their inventories, and will not visit the 
market im person for some days to come. 

The receipts and shipments of lumber at this point 
for the past week are as follows: 





Receipts. Shipments. 
WOUMOOOGST cccc ceeces 845,000 1,020,000 
ENS. i osec 6h wains 300,000 960,000 
MC SCk KA Kee. elec’ 315,000 810,000 
Saturday ...... 405,000 1,485,000 
MEE Sevens ceke se 240,000 1,260,000 
EUG ci cis cares. tbe’ 285,000 765,000 
TROON. 6 x0 chasis anes 1,890,000 6,300,000 
EMG WOO oo.sccccues 1,330,000 5,535,000 
Pn ee 560,000 765,000 

ee ee ee a 


Saginaw Valley. The lumber market in the valley is 
quiet just now. Things are taking on a holiday atmos- 
phere and the winding up of the business of the ‘year 
and holiday matters absorb the attention of lumbermen. 
No large transactions were noted during the week. Log 
run is held at $16 to $18; box lumber at $12 to $16; 
norway piece stuff at $16 and upward, and mill culls 
at $12 and $14. 

In the yards business is badly crippled owing to the 
scarcity of cars. The movement is fair considering the 
obstacles and the tone of trade is healthy. The planing 
mills and factories are generally busy and orders are 
reported by the various firms as coming in better than 
could be expected at this date. 





North Tonawanda, N.Y. A very strong and satisfac- 
tory feeling prevails among the lumber dealers of the 
Tonawandas with reference to prices and to prospects 
for winter trade. This is due in a large measure to a 
steady, increasing demand for stock and an advance in 
prices during the past few weeks, At the present time 
there are a number of items that the dealers have a short 
stock of, particularly with the coarser grades of 12-inch 
boards. The No. 1, 2, and 3 cuts are also short. The 
same conditions apply to all thicknesses of fine common 
and uppers. All other grades in white pine are holding 
steady with an upward tendency. A member of one of 
the largest firms in the Tonawandas stated that there 
has been a raise of from 50 cents to $2 on some of the 
grades mentioned during the past two weeks. 





Boston, Mass. Good stocks of white pine are scarce 
and extremely high. Some cutting in price is in evidence, 
however, but it is almost always found that the stocks 
represented by these prices are off in grade and good 
clean lumber brings its own figures. isn are a 
unit in their reports of very slow movement, but hope 
for better things in the early part of the new year. 





Philadelphia, Pa. There is a fair movement and 
prices are evincing a stiffening tendency, especially in 
the common grades. The Pennsylvania manufacturers 
are finding little trouble in obtaining their prices and 
the northern people are holding fairly well together in 
this respect. Reports of price cutting are heard in 
various quarters, but there is but little shading done 
by the firms that can afford to carry their stocks and 
await the market. Some large orders for government, 


work and manufacturing purposes are in sight and there 
is promise of a good future for this line. 





Spruce. 


New York City. No oversupply of northern spruce 
is to be noted, and the prices are somewhat firmer than 
they have been. Demand is increasing and there is a 
fair car trade. For inch, 1} and 14-inch $18 to $19.50 
is a good quotation. The call for eastern stock is also 
quite satisfactory. 








Boston, Mass. Spruce still easily heads the list for an 
active and advancing lumber. Few mills are now saw- 
ing and those which are ask the full high water mark of 
prices without a blush and receive the order. Yards are 
very low in stock and an order for frames has to be 
shopped around a good while before the stock is dis- 
covered. Boards also are very high and the whole list 
shows easily an advance of $1.50 to $2 over the pre- 
vailing prices of the fall. 


—CCO 


Bangor, Me. Several of the cargoes of spruce that 
were long delayea in passage from Bangor to New York 
have arrived and have been placed at $16 to $17 a thou- 
sand for narrow, $18 to $20 for wide. The market is 
strong and these prices are expected to hold for some 
time. One-inch spruce boards, 5 inches and up wide, 10 
to 18 feet long, sell in a small way for $13 to $14. 
Spruce lath have been selling at $3 to $3.25 a thousand. 
with good demand. 





Philadelphia, Pa. There is a good demand, especially 
from New York and New Jersey, and the market con- 
tinues unchanged. 


White Cedar. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Trade is dull at this point and 
handlers are making efforts to secure stocks for next 
year’s business. Local handlers are purchasing freely 
from manufacturers and are anticipating a heavy trade 
next season. It is believed that when the winter buying 
commences most of the the small stocks will have been 
absorbed by the larger companies and that the range 
of values will be advanced. It is stated that logging 
operations will be much curtailed this year and that 
comparatively few small stocks will be placed on the 
market owing to the weakness of prices during the past 
year. 











Hardwoods. 





Chicago. The inquiry for hardwoods thus far this 
month has been unusually active. Much of the busi- 
ness offered, however, does not contemplate immediate 
sales, but is accompanied by the information that the 
stock will not be wanted until after the first of the 
year. It is, however, none the less encouraging to hard- 
wood dealers, who see a great deal of demand in sight 
of this character and have every reason to believe that 
after the advent of the twentieth century they will be 
able to close for some large bills of lumber. Most deal- 
ers report that there is a fair car trade for immediate 
shipment, a good demand in small lots for local manu- 
facturing purposes and that the general condition of 
demand at this juncture is on the whole satisfactory. 

While there has been no strong advance in the general 
list, an improved tone of the market is being manifested 
day by day and more or less scarcity is being developed 
at initial points north and south. Buyers for hard- 
wood firms in this city who have recently been sounding 
the market on mill stocks have ascertained that they 
are not all heavy and report that prices are being held 
rather more firmly than they were. Most of the 
dealers have bought quite freely during the past 
month and are now fairly well provided with 
stock for the winter and spring trade. ‘There is in fact 
a larger proportion of the visible supply in the hands 
of the dealers and consumers than is usually the case 
at this season. 

The scarcity of plain white and plain red oak_ eon- 
tinues to be a leading feature of the situation in both 
northern and southern stocks and prices have responded 
quite readily to the old time law of supply and demand. 
A splendid inquiry exists for plain oak and those who 
have it are not anxious to part with it unless at prices 
two or three dollars above those that have recently 
been paid. Plain red oak is now quoted at from $33 
to $35, according to the independence of the holder, while 
Wisconsin red oak, which is one of the scarcest items on 
the list, sometimes brings as high as $38 in carload lots. 

Basswood is beginning to develop a somewhat better 
outlook and is in fairly good general demand, but prices 
have not thus far responded to the extent that was 
hoped for. Well posted authorities, however, agree that 
basswood must come up ultimately to the level of last 
year. The demand has been steady and still continues, 
coming from all parts of the country and it will prob- 
ably not be long before some effect will be observed on 
quotations, 

The tone of the export market is not as favorable as 
it was. Advices from London show hardwoods in excess 
of the requirement in walnut and gum logs and quar- 
tered oak, but with a good demand for walnut and pop- 
lar lumber of good grades. The export trade from the 
gulf coast to the United Kingdom and the continent is 
also depressed. Values are off about 10 percent from 


the highest notch, owing to the accumulation of stocks 
due to lack of vessel capacity and high ocean rates, 
and now appears a lessened demand from the other 
side. Exports to Mexico, West India ports and to some 
of the southern countries are, however, in good volume. 





St. Louis, Mo. The situation is not bright for this 
branch of the trade; the balancing up time of the year has 
arrived and there is little lumber changing hands. Whole- 
salers still buy for stock and pick carefully of the volu- 
minous offerings made on this market, but this con- 
stitutes nearly all of the trading done. A few whole- 
salers still have salesmen in the northern country, but 
they are beginning to come in and probably within 
another week there will be no one following a very aggres- 
sive selling policy. None of the loca] dealers are expect- 
ing to be very busy during January. Judging from other 
years, it will be the middle of February before the spring 
buying shall begin, but as conditions have been rather 
unusual all this fall it is unsafe to make predictions. 
One or two local wholesalers argue that there will sxot 
be a brisk demand for lumber before August of next year, 
basing this on the fact that practically all the lumber 
now in the country is dry and in selling condition. They 
think the stock of dry lumber must be depleted materially 
before there will be any anxiety to buy. This opinion is 
not shared by the majority of the wholesalers, who con- 
tiuue to better their stocks in all departments. While 
present conditions are not bright they take a roseate 
view of the outlook and quote the fact that consumers 
have poor stocks and that they are making extensive 
plans for the future to back up their arguments. 

In the oak market, while some varieties are considered 
desirable and are easily sold, others are extremely hard 
to dispose of. There is more inquiry for thick white 
oak than for some time, but receipts of heavy thicknesses 
are light. Quartered white is selling as readily as at 
any time this fall and demand for common stock has 
increased during the past few weeks. Quartered red is 
the dullest item on the list and is extremely hard to dis- 
pose of. Stocks of it are filled up to repletion and demand 
is not expected to be as strong for it next spring as for 
other varieties of stock. Plain red is brisk in local 
trading and lots which run well in grade do not beg for 
customers. 

Considerable cottonwood is still arriving, but as nearly 
all of it is to complete contracts made earlier in the 
season little is being offered on the market. The year’s 
receipts of this wood have been heavier than usual, but 
box factories will enter upon the winter season with 
stocks really below normal. They have cut up large 
quantities during the fall and are still well supplied with 
orders. 

—_ewreeeeee™ 

New Orleans, La. The situation for exporters is grad- 
ually improving, with more tonnage than for months 
past, freight rates noticeably easier and an acceleration 
of movement to the other side. Most of the hardwoods 
are in better domestic demand, too, and this has firmed 
up prices, and the feeling is that while prices may not 
advance this year to any marked degree 1901 will see a 
great improvement. It is generally believed that hardwood 
stocks are much lower than they have been credited with 
being. Oak is said to be especially scarce. Heavy move- 
ment of staves through the port continues. The question 
of car service charges has been shelved for the time be- 
ing at least and exporters evince a willingness to test 
thoroughly the 20-day limit before making any further 
fight. 

New York City. For quartered oak the call is mod- 
erate and there is a pretty fair supply on hand. Quota- 
tions are from $59 to $61. Plain red oak strips are 
scarce, but the other plain stock is in ample supply. 
The condition of poplar is satisfactory, the average inch 
run being quoted at about $37 and offerings not excessive 
at that figure. Southern freights are stiffening. 


eee 


Boston, Mass. There is no appreciable change in con- 
ditions, although some items begin to display a strength 
which has been unusual for some time past, though not 
sufficient to warrant any advance. Large holders are 
still confident and back up their confidence by figures, 
letting much business go by which could be had by 
making concessions. Quartered white oak is quiet but 
steady; $60 and $65 still represents the range of prices, 
with nice Indiana stock bringing $63 or $64. All hands 
complain, however, of a limited and spiritless demand. 
Plain oak, also, seems to have lost something of its 
snap, although there is a steady call of small volume. 
Ash appears to. have emerged from its rut and is held 
much more firmly at going figures,.and in some cases 
brings something more than a month ago, The demand 
is still light, however, and the présent condition can only 
point to depleted stocks. One-inch ash is held at about 
$40; 1}-inch, 14-inch and 2-inch at $42; l-inch brown 
ash at $38 and thicker at $40. There is little doing in 
maple and no immediate prospect of a relief from the 
present monotony. Some houses making a sort of spe- 
cialty of nice maple stocks say they have nothing to com- 
plain of, but the general market seems lifeless. Maple 
flooring is held pretty uniformly at the agreement prices. 
Basswood is quiet, although no fluctuations in price are 
shown. Elm also is moving quietly. 





Cincinnati, O. On the whole business is better than 
the average dealer had expected for the normally slack- 
ening up month of December, with its seasonable appli- 
cation to the settlement of accounts. A leading firm sold 
750,000 feet of cottonwood a few days ago to one con- 
cern, this making 1,000,000 feet disposed of to the same 
establishment. within a very few weeks. Big holders of 
desirable stocks are resting on their oars, so to speak, 
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too, so that sales of such proportions are all the more 
noticeable. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. The demand for hemlock has been picking 
up to some extent of late and considering the season of 
the year, is better than might have been expected. Quite 
a good deal of hemlock has lately been coming into this 
market by rail. Inch hemlock in 16-foot lengths is 
rather scarce and has been sold here lately as high as 
$12, although the usual price for No. 1 boards is $11.50, 
with occasional sales at from 25 to 50 cents lower. 

eee 

New York City. There is the ordinary call to note, 
but although the demand is a little slow, it is fully as 
this season, if not somewhat better. 
Boards are scarce but everything else on the list is in 
good supply, and the base price, $15, is held firmly. 
Stocks in local yards are light, so a better demand may 
be expected. 





good as is usual at 


rn 

Philadelphia, Pa. There is scarcely any change in 
the situation. There is a fair volume of business for 
the time of year and prices are being steadily held. 
Retailers are buying only as they want material and 
are waiting to see the drift of business when the new 
year opens. Boards are becoming a very scarce article, 
either of Pennsylvania or West Virginia cut, and dry 
stock generally is difficult to get. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. There seems to be a pretty good local 
demand for poplar considering the season and dealers 
are kept constantly on the alert to keep their assort- 
ments replenished. A_ better rey exists for com- 
mon and cull than has been the case for some time past, 
the furniture people now taking large quantities of com- 
mon, while box makers are not able to get enough culls 
to keep them going and are compelled to resort to sub- 
stitutes, as has been the case to some extent for the 
past two years. There is some trade for good poplar, 
but it is not urgent. The general impression is that the 
upper grades will recover their usual demand with the 
resumption of general hardwood buying in the opening 
months of next year. There is occasional inquiry for 
poplar squares, but many manufacturers have quit mak- 
ing them, not finding them as remunerative as inch 
stock. The supply of squares, however, seems to be suf- 
ficient for the demand and about the same prices are 
asked and obtained as earlier in the year. 

were 

Boston, Mass. The market on poplar still holds firm 
with fairly active request and considerable lumber mov- 
ing. At the same time the receipts from the south show 
a little loosenmmg up down there and more lumber has 
appeared ready for the market. The price, however, 
still remains at $37 to $39 for l-inch Nos. 1 and 2. 
There are no large offerings coming into the market and, 
on the other hand, shippers are apparently filled with 
confidence, for they do not urge anything but small 
lots at present prices. 





Cincinnati, O. Prices are easily upheld according 
to the general report. There is no appreciable tendency 
anywhere to dispose of stocks, even at prices that might 
be considered high when compared with those of some 
other woods that are also staples. 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. According to opinions of St. Louis 
wholesalers nothing too optimistic concerning the pres- 
ent situation can be said. Nearly every wholesaler in 
town has been interviewed during the past two days and 
there was not a pessimist among them. Any number 
sy that they have never before seen such satisfactory 
conditions at this time of year as at present and that 
they are avoiding new business as much as possible for 
the reason that their mills are already well enough sup- 
plied with orders to keep them going until well into 
January, and they are firmly convinced that lumber un- 
sold is money made at the present time. Despite the 
lateness of the season there has not been the least easing 
off in the demand and it begins to look as though the 
retailers share the opinion of the wholesalers regarding 
the outlook for values. According to the reports of trav- 
eling salesmen this continued heavy buying has not 
materially increased retail stocks. Several wholesalers 
say that they have booked a number of orders during the 
past few days for stock which cannot be used before next 
spring, and this has given them the idea that part of the 
present buying is really a beginning of spring. business. 
If so, it means that there will be even less winter depres- 
sion than expected, although conditions are such that 
few people have thought there would be a particularly 
dull winter. 

In the timber departments there was probably never 
so much figuring being done at this time of the year as 
at present. The requisitions are very large and a pleas- 
ing feature is that a large number of the bills are being 

laced and a number calling for several million feet will 

e booked during the next few days. One wholesaler, to 





give some idea of the size of the bills offered, stated 
that a single bill calling for almost 15,000,000 feet will 
he offered for bids during the next week or so. A num- 


ber of bills now being offered are for buildings which 
will not be constructed until next spring. 

Fully as much trouble continues in shipping depart- 
ments of southern mills as at any time this fall and the 
outlook for better conditions is such that there cannot 
possibly be much relief before the middle of January. 
Mills west of the river cannot move more than one-half 
their orders and each day puts them further behind. 

There has been no change in the price situation since 
last report. Some of the salesmen report that they run 
into quotations much below the list of July 18, but this 
is counterbalanced by the fact that a few wholesalers 
have sent out lists even higher than that basis and are 
booking orders at the advance. 

Chicago. That there are some good things ahead for 
yellow pine is regarded as more than a safe prediction 
by those who are posted on the situation, The open 
weather that has thus far prevailed throughout the 
north has permitted the continuation of building oper- 
ations in both city and country and shipments of yard 
stock have been nearly as active as at any time during 
the fall. Not only that, but inquiries have been coming 
in to such an extent as to give assurance of more or less 
trade in the near future. Dealers here report a falling 
off in the call for yard stock in some sections, but on 
the whole a healthy volume, which at this season of the 
year is as surprising as it is gratifying. 

Reports from the mills show that there is some accumu- 
lation, due in large measure to the inability to ship 
because of the shortage of cars, but this difficulty has 
of late been largely removed. Quite a number of large 
bills are out for estimate and ‘while some of them may 
not materialize into orders until after the first of the 
year, those who are figuring on them will be just as well 
satisfied, as their mills are fully occupied with orders in 
hand and the stipulation for prompt shipment could 
not be readily complied with were the orders given at 
this time. 

Prices have shown a material strengthening all along 
the line during the past two or three weeks. Car 
material, which for some time has displayed a weak 
sentiment, is beginning to brace up again and under a 
strong and active inquiry bids fair to soon approximate 
the old prices. The mill men have lately been a little 
shy about accepting orders for this class of material, 
as they foresaw a stronger demand and did not wish to 
get loaded up at the low prices. They are now to some 
extent reaping the benefit of their foresight. As far as 
can be learned list prices are obtained in nearly every 
instance and a slight advance may be expected along in 
January or February, although it will probably not be 
of sufficient proportions to exercise a pernicious influ- 
ence on the demand. 
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Kansas City, Mo. The yellow pine contingent at this 
point is greatly encouraged over prevailing conditions 
and more so over the outlook for business after the first 
of the year. Good weather has been so continuous in 
this territory that even at this time retail dealers are 
having more business than they can supply out of their 
own stocks and are compelled to place orders for lum- 
ber for immediate shipment, with the result that there 
will be a very fair volume of yard business done by the 
Kansas City wholesalers in December, a rather unusual 
condition. Naturally, dealers are selling from their 
stocks in hand so far as possible, so that by the time 
their trade is ended and they will invoice for the year 
they will have less lumber on hand than ever before, as 
present stocks have never been up to normal condition 
this season. Well posted yellow pine men here figure 
from this that the spring trade will show signs of life 
not later than January 15, and in many cases the mills 
will hardly have cleaned up their business for 1900 by 
that time, not to speak of their Being able to accumulate 
enough stock to give them a proper assortment for 
spring business; in other words, manufacturers who 
supply southwestern territory will be getting spring 
business before they have entirely cleaned up on trade 
for this year. This should make the price situation very 
strong. 

eee 

New Orleans, La. ‘Today the market is brisker and 
brighter than before the slump came. Manufactur- 
ers all declare that there is more business offering than 
can be taken care of and that prices are toning up at a 
gratifying rate. The demand for yard stock, while it 
cannot be expected to hold up long, has been a great help. 
None of the prominent manufacturers in town this week 
can be found who is inclined to take a pessimistic view 
of the situation. All are feeling happy over things as 
they are and happier over the outlook. Local demand is 
tapering off, but the business done is considerably larger 
than for some years past, the season being taken into con- 


sideration. 
—eeereae" 
New York City. Stocks of yellow pine of any kind 
are not particularly heavy just now, and prices are un- 


usually firm, due in part to the excellent demand, espe: . 


cially for this season, and the high figures asked for 
charters. Flooring in good grades, from No. 2 up, is 
rather scarce, but there is plenty of No. 3 and No. 4. 
-—_——eeeererr 

Boston, Mass. There is no change for the better in 
first, second and third clear flooring. Mill men seem to 
be pushing their stocks forward and thereby checking an 
opportunity for an advance which the situation in this 
market would otherwise offer. Prices, while not mate- 
rially suffering, are not as high as conditions would seem 


to warrant. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. There is a good, brisk business 
doing at hardening prices, but without any indication 
of an advance. There are more inquiries and the mills 


are inclined to ask more money on inquiries as the mills 
get loaded up. Some big bills are in sight locally. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Business improves steadily and this 
month promises to be a surprise when accounts are 
cast up. Not only has trade revived and prices have 
been held but the outlook for 1901 is exceedingly prom- 
ising. 

A canvass of the mills throughout the North Car- 
olina pine section develops the fact that stocks of good 
lumber are not large nor will there be, when orders 
in hand are considered, any likelihood of even a normal 
accumulation for some time. Buyers are much more 
active—more confidence is displayed—in short, stock is 
needed at the east and needed badly. Shipments are 
heavy and orders are running ahead of this time last 
year, notwithstanding the close proximity to 1901. 

Vessels are in good demand at $2.50@2.60 to New 
York and sound ports; $3.75@$4 to Boston. 











New York City. With freight rates advanced and 
but a very Jight supply of stock on hand in this city, 
no surprise is felt that prices keep decidedly firm. There 
is a pretty good demand to note and conditions are gen- 
erally held to be quite satisfactory. No. 1 edge is quoted 
at $20; No. 2 at $18, and box at $11. 





Boston, Mass. Southern operators display their confi- 
dence in future business by holding their stocks at firm 
prices. This has a tendency to stiffen the upper lip of 
the New England cargo buyer and North Carolina pine 
may be said to be in a satisfactory condition. The list 
is fairly well held, but a close buyer may find some con- 
cessions by dint of a great deal of correspondence and 
shopping about. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The demand is good at unchanged 
prices. The mills are reported busy and some of them 
have orders for six weeks ahead. Considerable interest 
is taken by the trade in the proposed combination. 





Cypress. 


Chicago. This is a usually quiet time in the cypress 
trade of this market. There is some business doing and 
it is in the main satisfactory as to both character and 
price. Some inquiry is found for tank lumber as well 
as for shop plank, both of which items are rather scarce 
in supply. Notwithstanding the falling off in demand, 
the mills have not been able to accumulate much dry 
stock ahead. 

A slight advance was made late last week by the 
cypress manufacturers on 14-inch, 14-inch and 2-inch 
tank firsts and seconds clear and select lumber which 
was put up $1 a thousand and took effect immediately. 
This advance it is expected will be followed in January 
with an advance in 24 and 3-inch stock. 

een" 

St. Louis, Mo. The expected has happened. Word 
reached the St. Louis wholesalers this week of an advance 
in prices of $1 on 14-inch, 14-inch and 2-inch tank, first 
and second and select. This advance is no surprise to 
local wholesalers, as they have preached for some time 
that it was inevitable and have induced a number of con- 
sumers to anticipate it by buying ahead. It was this 
expected raise that sent a number of buyers into the 
southern country immediately after the election and 
caused them to buy stock for spring delivery. Several 
million feet changed hands at that time and while part 
of it is now being delivered the bulk cannot be brought 
in before next year because of uncertain river navigation. 
Several local wholesalers are of the opinion that this 
raise is but the forerunner of a more general advance to 
be made by spring. 








Kansas City, Mo. While there is some demand for 
cypress in this territory the business now is not brisk. 
This season the dealers ordered cypress well ahead of 
their demands and as a rule have fair stocks at this time. 
Sales have been heavy all through Missouri, Kansas and 
Oklahoma and cypress has taken such a lead in this ter- 
ritory that manufacturers and their representatives here 
are looking forward to a largely increased demand next 
year. The trade of this section for yard stock has been 
entirely satisfactory, manufacturers have given the 
dealers what they wanted and the dealers have not 
objected to the prices. It is understood that most of the 
Louisiana mills will cater to the yard trade in this ter- 
ritory to even a greater extent next year than in the 
past, and if they shall do this and dealers are able to get 
with reasonable promptness the kinds and sizes of lum- 
ber they want, cypress will increase its hold in this ter- 
ritory as a substitute for white pine. 
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New Orleans, La. There has been a good demand for 
cypress and orders for about 5,000,000 feet have been 
placed, most of this to be shipped after the new year. 
Prospects for business next spring are good and it would 
appear as though cypress manufacturers are going to 
have all the business they can take care of for the first 
four or five months of 1901. From the states west of the 
Mississippi river they are having a good business; Texas, 
Kansas, Missouri, Indian Territory and Oklahoma Terri- 
tory are ordering at a lively rate and mills are being 
taxed to their utmost to take care of the business. 

A meeting of the cypress interests was held in this 
city last Thursday, at which an advance of $1 a thou- 
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sand, to take effect immediately was made on 14, 13 
and 2-inch tank firsts and seconds clear and select lum- 
ber. While this advance is probably less than had been 
anticipated it is regarded as but preliminary to a some- 
what more pronounced advance that is apt to be made 
early in the coming year, when it may be expected that 
24 and’3-inch will also receive attention, with possibly 
a slight further advance recorded on the items above 
named. 

New York City. This is not the season of the year 
when the demand for lumber as a rule is heavy, and 
the call for cypress is quite all that could be expected. 
Prospects, too, could not be brighter The advanced 
freight rates have led to a still further stiffening of fig- 
ures and the supply is so short both here and at the mills 
that it will not take much to advance figures. 


eer 


Boston, Mass. Cypress is one of the exceptions in the 
lumber list, as it shows unusual activity and firmness 
of price decidedly pleasant to owners of stocks. While 
definite advances of definite amounts are hard to report, 
it can be said that the lumber is in good demand at 
steady prices. Little of it has arrived during the week 
and stocks in Boston are low. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Cypress is in very good demand, 
both in the city and country, and especially in the east- 
ern part of the state, the chief demand being for 1-inch, 
1}-inch and 14-inch. Dry lumber in firsts and seconds 
is scarce in all thicknesses, and is scarce in some sizes in 
all grades. It is noted that cypress is being more extens- 
ively used for drop sidings for finishing dwellings, 
especially in the German communities. Reports are that 
all of the cypress mills are busy. Prices are firm. 





Shingles. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Speculative buying continues the 
feature of the local market for red cedars, There is 
practically no demand for Shingles for immediate use, 
but dealers seem disposed to secure their next year’s 
stocks as soon as possible and are placing some orders 
with handlers at Minneapolis. While the buying is not 
heavy as yet, it is nevertheless brisk for the time of 
year and plainly shows the confidence of dealers in the 
firmness of present prices. The report recently received 
from the Washington Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ 
Association, of Seattle, Wash., to the effect that 156 of 
the mills in the association had closed for periods ranging 
from thirty to ninety days, has had a tendency to firm up 
the market to a large extent. No goods are being 
moved at less than $2.10 and handlers believe that 
higher values will be obtainable within the next month. 

ee 

San Francisco, Cal. Mills are all at work on regular 
hours although shipments are not as heavy as during the 
middle months of this year. This does not mean an abso- 
lute drugging of market conditions, for local and state 
demands tend to relieve the mills of any surplus while 
yet enabling them to pile enough to fill the orders of 
early spring from the eastern states. After the snows of 
those points disappear, manufacturers of the redwood 
shingle in the great coast belt anticipate a heavier de- 
mand to be received than ever before met with. 

Prices rule about the same as they have for three or 
four months. Foreign calls for the redwood shingle con- 
tinue very heavy and the exports for 1900 will be away 
up in the thousands of bundles. This is very encour- 
aging and innumerable small mills will be erected during 
the early spring in order to cater to local and state calls. 
This will not interfere with eastern prices or business, 
which, apparently, will remain as they have been listed 
during the pushing days of the year just closing. 





Kansas City, Mo. Contrary to expectations there are 
some orders being placed by heavy buyers for 1901 deliv- 
ery, and frequent offers of good sized orders are being 
made if present quotations can be shaded from 3 to 5 
cents a thousand. This is an indication that dealers 
believe present prices will hold throughout the winter, 
and manufacturers openly assert that if they cannot 
secure present market prices for their stuff they will 
close down until the spring demand shall justify present 
quotations. For the past two months there has been an 
active call for shingles in transit and jobbers who have 
made it a point to start cars on the road in this way 
have not only been able to supply the demand for transit 
shingles but have been able to get from 2 to 5 cents 
above market quotations for cars that they could deliver 
promptly. Stocks in this territory are low, indicating 
early demand for next year. 
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New Orleans, La. Stocks of shingles are low. Mills 
are not accepting orders for shipment under thirty days’ 
time. They have booked all the orders they can handle 
during the next month and still there seems to be no fall- 
ing off in the demand from Texas. If there were an- 
other 10,000,000 or 15,000,000 they could all be sold 
within the next ten or fifteen days. Prices consequently 
are firm. It looks as though there will be an advance in 
the prime grade of shingles within the next week or two. 





Boston, Mass. The shingle season is about over and 
stocks at the mills are well shipped out. Prices are 
being well sustained; extra eastern cedars sell at $2.80, 
clears at $2.50 and second clears at $2.10. Washington 
cedar shingles are strong at $3.05 to $3.10, shipped all 
rail; this is the price for what are styled clears, which 
are strictly clear and all vertical grain, full count. 


Cooperage. 





Chicago. ‘The cooperage market here this week is 
quiet and dull, there being no sales of consequence. Lard 
tierces are down to $1.024 and $1.05. Pork barrels are 
quoted at from 75 cents to 80 cents. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. The continued inactivity of a 
large number of the flour mills at Minneapolis has had 
a quieting effect upon the cooperage trade. Local coop- 
ers are not in the market as active purchasers, although 
they seem disposed to secure any stocks that may be 
placed upon sale at slightly reduced values. Many of 
them have fair stocks still on their hands and will 
probably not purchase heavily until after the holidays. 
The quietness of the flour trade and the resulting inactiv- 
ity of coopers has tended to keep the market dull for 
the past few weeks. No indications of immediate revival 
of the flour trade are evident, and it is probable that city 
coopers will be unwilling to place large orders until there 
shall be better demand from local flour manufacturers. 
Heading still rules firm at 54 cents, but it is believed 
that slight concessions are made in other lines of coop- 
erage material. 





DEPARTMENT 





Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - - - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - 75 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. - 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. ‘ 


Wanted-Cmployees | 


WANTED. 

Man to work second on steam feed carriage; must understand 

rachet setting. Mill runs year round. Address 
i. 8S. BUCKMAN, Buckman, N. Mex. 
WANTED—-BOOKKEEPER. 

Must be thoroughly competent and fully capable to keep dou- 
ble entry set of books for a single band mill. Logging railroad in 
connection with small general store, and keep each account sep- 
arate. Must be well recommended. 

BURTON & MINNIE, Smithdale, Ark. 


WANTED-—i0 FIRST CLASS MILLWRIGHTS 
On new mill. Address F. E. VAN ALSTINE, Sardis, Miss. 


WANTED CAPABLE BOOKKEEPER. 
One who is also a stenographer preferred. Apply by letter at 
once, stating salary desired, to the 
AMOS KENT LUMBER & BRICK CO. Ltd., Kentwood, La. 


EXPERIENCED TRAVELING SALESMAN 
With established trade; to handle sash and doors. Give your 
business and personal references. TRUE & TRUE CO., 
Lincoln St. and Blue Island Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED-A GOOD LIVE MAN 
Between the ages of 30 and 35 to sell lumber for us in eastern 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania and West Virginia; one under- 
standing the yellow pine and white pine business thoroughly and 
having some knowledge of hardwoods. To the right man a good 
salary or salary and commission will be i. 
AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED—-MANAGER 
For white pine department in wholesaie concern in New York 
city. Salary based on profits of that department. 
Address “Ww. P. MAN,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER SALESMAN. 
First class salesman to sell southern hardwoods. One familiar 
with Illinois, Michigan and Ohio trade preferred. 
Address “I. M. F.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
In sash, door and variety factory. Must be first class and able 
to make drawings and details. 

BLUFF CITY LUMBER CO., Pine Bluff, Ark. 








Address 


























WANTED—UP-TO-DATE HARDWOGOD SALESMAN 
With an established trade in Philadelphia, Baltimore and adja- 
cent territory.~ A high salary will be paid the rightman. Address 
with all particulars 
“Ww. X. Y.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
Acquainted with white pine grades to make his headquarters at 
Menominee, Mich., and solicit trade within a radius of about one 
hundred miles. Also to assist in buying, shipping, ete. Must 
have plenty of ambition, energy and ideas. State age, experi- 
ence, references and salary wanted. 
Address GEO. P. BARBER, Menominee, Mich. 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN 
By one of the largest yellow pine mills in Mississippi. None but 
an experienced man need apply. Address 
“Y. P. MILLS,” care of American Lumberman. 











WANTED-—EXPERIENCED MAN 
To take position and stock in new interior finish factory. State 
experience, salary, amount of stock can take. Don’t write unless 
you mean business. Address 
“F. L. C.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT MAN 
n wholesale lumber office, to act as office man, corres) 
or salesman. Must be worker and acquainted with 
trade. State age, experience and salary wanted. 
dress “S. T. 5,” care of American Lumberman. 


WE WANT TO ENGAGE FOR ANOTHER SEASON 
One filer, millwright and foreman combined, one who understands 
planers, ete. We also want one each—lath man, edger man, en- 
gineer, planer man. Send references and recommendations to 
BOORMAN LUMBER CO., Kalispell. Montana. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS FILER 
And two first class sawyers, with yellow. pine and cypress ex- 
perience, to go to a in South Carolina. Give references, 
State wages wanted, and the records you have made in cutting. 


Address “COOPER,” care of American Lumberman. 


ndent 
cago 











WANTED—ENGINEER. 

A thoroughly competent saw mill engineer who understands 
lathe, planer and general shop work, to go to a mill in South 
Carolina. Michigan and Wisconsin experience preferred. State 
wages wanted, and give references. Address 

“YELLOW PINE 12,” care of American Lumberman 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
To manage one of our yards; must invest $4,000.00. Western 
town of 5,000. Excellent climate. Annual sales $60,000.00. 
Address “VALLEY,” care of American Lumberman 


WANTED. 

A man experienced in the yellow pine lumber business to take 
charge of a wholesale business already established. Must be 
posted on making out price lists and buying and making contracts 
with mills. Address *J.,’’ Lock Box No. 580, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED-—SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
For southern territory, one acquainted with Kentucky trade 
preferred. Address “S.'T. 16,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MACHINE HANDS. 
Good machine men in sash and door factory. Address 
“S. T. 15, care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—SALESMAN. 
Wholesale hardwood lumber salesman for Chicago and vicinity. 
State experience and salary. 
Address “S. T. 6,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT MAN 
To take charge from saw mill to car, of a production of one and 
one-half million per month; must be capable judge of good saw 
and planing mill work; salary $100.00 per month. Address 
“S. T. 8,” care of American Lumberman. 























WANTED. 
One strictly first class planing mill foreman for yellow pine plant 
in southern Arkansas. Address 
“S. T. 9," care of American Lumberman. 





° SALESMAN WANTED 


Who is thoroughly acquainted with the lumber trade in New 
York and Philadelphia. 

Address “F, M.,” 169 Tyler St., Paterson, N. J. 
WANTED-—TRAVELLER 


For Iowa tensthong, Man with retail yard experience preferred. 
HE U. N. ROBERTS CO., Davenport, Iowa. 


[ Wanted:Cmployment | 


POSITION WANTED 
By experienced estimator, understands plans, can manage men 
or take entire charge of business, Address 
“GOODMAN,” care of American Lumberman. 














WANT TO BUY, INSPECT, ETC. 

Want to buy, inspect and see to shipments of hardwood lum- 
ber from West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, etc., 
for some large eastern company. Have large experience and 
good connection. Willing to buy, see to shipments and inspection 
at so much per thousand; yearly contract. 

Address “W. A. 1,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION 
Asame mill foreman or sash and door factory in Washington. 
Understands getting out interior finish. All kinds of wood. 15 
years experience. Address “T. F. W.,” Seattle, Wash. 


WANTED-—POSITION. 

Young man, understanding thoroughly the mannfacture, drying, 
grading and shipping of southern hardwoods, desires position first 
of year with large concern needing such aman. References. 

dress “C. B. D.,”’ 223 Whitaker St.. Savannah, Ga. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. ~ 
Strictly first class. Tested in any kind of timber or capacity 
mill. Best of references. Address “W. G.,”" Pascola, Mo. 


WANTED—BY AN EXPERIENCED MILL MAN. 
Position, January Ist, as manager of yellow pine mill. Best of 
references furnished if required. Address 
“W. A. 12," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAWYER. 
With reliable firm. Would like positionin south. 11 years ex- 
perience. Best of references. Can come at once. Mention 
wages. Address “HOLTON,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED. 
First class band saw filer wants situation. Addresss 
“W. A. 15,” care of American Lumberman. 























WANTED—POSITION 
As hardwood lumber inspector or buyer, Eight years experience’ 
satisfactory reference. 
Address P. O. BOX 113, Greenville, Miss. 
WANTED-—POSITION 
As yard foreman or shipping clerk of white or yellow pine con- 
cern. Best of reference. Address 
“W.A.9,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—BY A COMPETENT MAN 
To buy southern hardwoods for a good reliable firm. Twenty 
years experience. Can show good results. Also thoroughly 
posted on selling stock. Address 
“HARDWOOD 44,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
As foreman of planing mill. Understands handling band saws, 
surfacers, matchers and stickers both for house and room mould 
ings; also millwrignt work. Can make and temper knives. 
Address “W. A. 5,” care of American Lumberman. 


FIRST CLASS FILER-—BAND OR ROTARY. 
Wants —— 25 years experience. First class reference. 
Address “W. A. 14,” care of American Lumberman. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


DeceMBEB 15, 1900. 





WANTED-—POSITION 


As traveling salesman, sash and door house, understands plans 
thorougbly and can figure on the road. Good references. 
Address “W. A. 6,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION AS BAND SAW W FILER 
By man of ability. Tested experience on all kinds of timber. A1 
references. Wants steady position. When writing mention 
wages. Give full wo 
Address S. T. 4," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION. 
Capable man, 15 years experience, desires position as superin- 
tendent of wood working business. East preferred, good refer- 
ences Address “Ww. ed W.,”’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-LUMBERMEN 











When in need of band, circular, gang, shingle and lath saw filers, 
sawyers, setters, edgermen, engineers, millwrights, mill machin- 
ists and mill blacksmiths, to corrrespond with the North Western 


Mill Men’s Skilled Labor Association. Address 
CHAS. E. SWEET, Sec’ y: , Washburn, Wisconsin. 


- WANTED POSITION AS BAND SAWYER 
With reliable firm. Would like pourtcs in south. 12 years exper- 
ience and best of references. Open for position after December 
Ist. Address “HANCOCK,” care of American Lumberman. 


PLANER FOREMAN WANTS POSITION 
By January Ist. Reference if required. Address 
“CHARLES,” 434 Fifth St., San Francisco, Cal. 


WANTED-POSITION 
As planing mill foreman. Competent man, good references. 
Addre ss “‘M. L. S.,"’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED. POSITION. 
Young man of ability desires position as manager of retail yard. 
Best of references. Address 7 
“S. T. 12,” care of American Lumberman., 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 

After January Ist. In town with good schools, good size yard. 
One doing good business and men to look after. Poste deatasing 
and selling. Address L. K. LEWIS, Box 9, Cyrus, Minn. 

‘WANTED- POSTION AS BAND SAW FILER. 

By skillful young man. Good experience on resaws and large 
bands. Satisfaction assured. Can come at once. 
_ Address S. T. 3,” care of American Lumberman. 























WANTED— EMPLOYMENT 

In any capacity by man of thirty years experience, skilled in all 
the details from stump to consumer and from bookkeeper to 
manager, such as filing circular and band saws, millwrighting,. 
putting up large and first class mills, management of men and 
work, ete. Would as soon take a job at filing; second to none 
at this work. Best of references. Address 

“EMPLOYMENT,” care of Amerlcan Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION ° 
By lumberman of wide experience in the production and sale of 
yellow pine lumber, an identity with manufacturing institutions, 
as manager; fully equipped to handle business end, or woods or 
mill interests; satisfaction guaranteed; references. 
Address “SUBSTANTIAL,” care of American Lumberman. 


‘WANTED POSITION | AS ENGINEER. 
Man of ability. Mention wages when writing. 
Address “P. R. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 











WANTED—EMPLOYMENT. 

A man 44 years old, having 24 years experience in the lumber 
business and manufacturing of sash, doors and blinds and general 
mill work, and extended experience in estimating mill work from 
architects’ plans. Can give good reference. 

Address “L, O. 9,” care of American Lumberman. 


‘WANTED— POSITION. 
xperienced in pine and cypress, familiar with all details from 
om stocar. Good accountant, correspondent and office sales- 
man. Can fill any position pertaining to lumber office or manu- 
facturing plant. Best of references. 
Address “M. N. 5,” care of American Lumberman. 








MANUFACTURERS ‘AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling agers m, cunt te to 
JNO. RD, Secretary, 
Central Association Ban Eaaner, Sash and Door Salesmen, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT 
By two expert workmen, namely: The Coalier’s Actuary and 
The Lumberman’s Actuary. All the results you figured out so 
carefully heretofore are here looked at as quick as you look at 
your watch. Delivered for $2.50 each in cloth, or $3.00 each in 
leather. Sample pages FREE. Address 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 








WANTED-—10,000 HUSTLERS 
To advertise in our Wanted and For Sale Department. For em- 
ployment, employees, lumber, shingles, timber, timber lands, 
machinery new or second hand, logging railway equipment, 
bustpess See rtunities. A business getter for business i. 
AN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Wanted:fumber Shingles} 


WANTED-3,000 CORDS EXCELSIOR BOLTS. 

Peeled basswood bolts, 5 to 8 inches in diameter, 37 inches long. 
Stock must be sound and practically free fromknots. Cash upon 
receipt. Also in market for all kinds of hardwood. For particu- 
lars address MORRIS & Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 


WANTED-—FOR SPOT CASH. 
All kinds of hardwood lumber. Write for our latest price list 
and book containing inspection rules and log scale. 
GEO, E. WHITE & CO., Lake and Elizabeth Sts., “Chicago, tl. 


WANTED—SASSAFRAS. 
One or two cars l inch, No. 1 common or better. 
W. E. TERHUNE & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 

















WANTED—FOR EXPORT. 
Carolina sap pine boards, short lengths, 6 to 11 feet (no other 
wages. all widths, 5 to 10 inches and upwards, dressed one side 
to % thick. Also % rough, and dressed one side ef am: ¥% inch 
thick. Quote price delivered carloads Charleston, S. C., Norfolk 
and Newport News, Va., Baltimore, Md. For further particulars 
address “EXPORTERS,” P. O. Box 699, New York City. 


WANTED-—YELLOW PINE. 


We desire to purchase for next season the entire cut of a first 
class yellow pine mill 
COLONIAL LUMBER CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED—YELLOW PINE. 
Output of good mill. Will advance reasonable amount onstock 
N LUMBER 


in pile. I ep 
1606 Great Northern Building, Chicago. 











WANTED—5 MILLION FEET OF POPLAR, 
Electric case and cap mouldings, clear saps and better, in all 
sizes. Address “BOX 70,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—!| MILLION FEET 
Plain oak mouldings; all 12 feet in length—size 1%x%. State 
price per 1,000 lineal feet. 
adress “BOX 71,’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-QUARTERED WHITE OAK MOULDINGS 
Five million feet, from 1 to 2% inches wide, % inches thick, all 
12 feet long. 
Also two million feet pitch pine for coffin wood. 
Address “MOULDINGS,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—FOR SPOT CASH. 
All kinds of hardwoods in all grades and thicknesses. 
Give full ent as to dryness, length and width. 
H. M. SUSSWEIN & CO., 1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WANTED-BLACK ASH. 

A quantity of one inch well air dried black ash dimension stock. 
Will pay cash upon receipt of stock. bang desire sizes that use the 
jumber with but little waste. Write for full particulars and list 
of sizes. BELDING-HALL MANUFA TURING CO. 

Belding, Mich. 


WANTED-—WALNUT LUMBER AND SQUARES. 
We buy for cash: Walnut boards and planks, firsts and seconds; 
walnut squares, 2x2 inches to 6x6 inches, 12 inches and up long. 
Apply for specifications of sizes. Address 
2, O. BOX, 2569, New York City, New York. 


WANTED-—FOR CASH. 
Soft elm, black ash, a mo a and oak, plain and 
quartered; inspection at cbinging 
E. C. BRADFORD, Wr ‘Bul Block, Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and Bend i sawed red and white oak, poplar, 
ash, walnut and hickory. end list of your stock. 
. CRANE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—FOR EXPORT. 
All kinds of logs and MOEr aber, Be ment by New York bankers. 
DEN ICKSON, London, England. 


| Wanted:Second Hand Machinery 


WANTED-SECOND HAND REFUSE BURNER 
And 20 tons 16 pound steel rails. 
LONGYEAR LAKE LUMBER CO., Duluth, Minn. 


WANTED-—ENGINE. 
One 16x24, 10 ft. band wheel side crank engine. 
J. J. CUMMINGS & CO., ‘Higgston, Ga. 


WANTED -MACHINES. 
1 second hand hardwood flooring, end matcher. 
1 second hand hardwood flooring, boring machine. 
Address THE JOHN WEEK LUMBER Co., 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


Wanle-LoggingyCnipment | 


WANTED LOGGING ENGINE. 
25 ton 6 or 8 wheel standard gauge low driver engine for log- 
ging. Give particulars and price 
CRAN ALL & LEAVITT, Warren, Ark. 


| Wanted:Business Opportunies | 


WANTED-—CAPITAL. 

A thorough hardwood lumberman of long experience, good 
trade connection, wants capital to increase the business, for 
share of the profits and interest on the amount advanced. 

Address “W. A. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 


COMPETENT MANAGER 
With some money desires to correspond with firm willing to start 
him in retail lumber business. References exchanged. 
ddress “W. A.8,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—JOB SAWING. 
Have good circular mill, average cut 15 M. per day. Owners 
men of long experience and will guarantee to cut lumber accur- 
ately. Address “SAW MILL,” Bunker Hill, Ind, 


WANTED—TO BUY A RETAIL LUMBER YARD. 

































































Central Illinois preferred. ROBERT CAR 
2212 N. Adams St., , Il. 
WANTED. 


Some one with good circular saw mill to manufacture two 
million feet of Pennsylvania hemlock and hardwoods. State 
capacity. For ye ars address 

“SAW MILL 3,” care of American Lumberman. 





RETAIL LUMBER YARD WANTED. 

In good thriving country village with good farming trade in 
connection. Location, southern Wisconsin or northern Illinois 
preferred. Correspondence onneier. Address 

P. O. BOX 768, Waupun, Wis. 


WANTED-—LUMBER FIRM TO STOCK MILL. 
Have a good mill, shipping facilities the best. Plenty of timber 
can be had at reasonable prices on good stream. Want some 
firm to stock mill the coming season. 
Address “S. T. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TO INVEST. 
Will buy an interest in good yellow pine mill of 25,000 to 30,000 
feet daily capacity 
Address “IN VESTOR,” care of American Lumberman, 











WANTED-—RETAIL YARD. 
Good lumber yard for spot cash. Iowa preferred. 
Address “B. 50,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ALL RETAILERS 
Who are interested in specialties and in good things generally, to 
keep track of our advertising from week to week as it appears “7 
the American Lumberman. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO 


| Wanted:Miscellaneous | 











SHIPPER OF BAILED HAY ON ORDERS. 
Open for bergen! in house building material. Address 
R. HALL, Retail Lumberman, Sandoval, Ill. 





ROCK ELM LOGS WANTED, 
16 inch and up diameter at small end. State price f. 0. b. cars 
loading station. 
J. W. HUSSEY, 1 Broadway, New York City. 


WANTED-—TO BUY. 
Abandoned saw mill buildings, warehouses, tramways, sheds, 
etc. Also second hand iy eu Address 
D. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 


SEND YOUR TELEGRAMS 
For Minneapolis, St. Paul, Winona, La Crosse, Dubuque, Duluth, 
Superior and West Superior over the North American telegraph 
lines through RING E local Postal saat ~~ 
Cc. M. LO) G, Pres. A. TUTTLE, Supt 


WANTED—LUMBERMEN TO USE 

The “Lumberman’s Standard Telegraph Code” and thereby save 
the cost of the book every few days. A telegram containing 50 
to 100 words can easily be brought within 10 byitsuse. Price, one 
copy, $3.00; two copies $5.50. Special rates in lots of one dozen 
or more include name embossed in gold on cover. Write for 
prices. ames | LUMBERMAN, 

315 Dearborn Street, Chicago. Ill. 


| For Sale:Titnber=«Tinber Lands 


CEDAR STUMPAGE FOR SALE. 

I want reliable, responsible, practical cedar men with tie and 
shingle mill, to buy and operate nice body cedar on rail and lake 
in Northern Mich. Will make liberal arrangements with correct 
party. For details address 

“W.A.4,” care of American Lumberman. 




















AARDWOOD LANDS FOR SALE. 

61,150 acres, warrantee deed, maple, birch, bass, beech and elm, 
well located in Alger County, Mich. R. R. passing through the 
lands and tributary to any one of three points for manufacture 
and shipping by water. Will cost not to exceed $1.00 per M. for 
merchantable saw timber. Necessarily only strong financial 
people treated with. For map, plat and details address 

“W. A. 3,” care of American Lumberman. 





FOR QUICK SALE. 
9,000 acres Alabama pine lands; cut 5,000 ft. b. m. per acre; price 
$4.00. Address 
C. W. PETERSON, care of American Lumberman. 


KENTUCKY TIMBER. 
50 tracts virgin white oak and poplar, ranging from 500 to 15,000 
acres, all easily accessible to Sg Prospective buyers 
taken direct to owners. N. PHIPPS, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


FOR SALE-—1,200 ACRES VIRGIN TIMBER 
Close to Great Northern R. R. in Gogebie Co., Mich, Fordescrip- 
tion and prices address H. W. DAVIS, Youngstown, O. 


FOR SALE. 

5,100 acres, 8,000 feet per acre, oak, ash, hickory, elm, gum and 
cypress, in New Madrid County, Mo., on Cotton Belt R.R.; freight 
rates to Chicago, 14cts. Also 1,400 acres same as above. 

10,000 acres fancy white oak in Mississippi and 3,640 acres good 
timber lands In Cross County, Ark. 

A half interest in a complete lumber manufacturing plant with 
plenty timber, logging railroad, se in Arkansas. For particu- 
iars apply to J.P PETER, Charleston, Mo. 


FOR SALE-SOUTHERN HARDWOOD LANDS. 

28,000 acres on the Illinois Central R. R. in Mississippi. Well 
timbered with oak, ash, cypress, gum, hickory. ete. When 
cleared it is choice cotton land. Will.sell at low price and on easy 
terms. J. P. BRAYTON, 1037, Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE-—LARGE AND SMALL SIZE TRACTS 
Of hardwood er: also white oak stum yi well located. 
E. SMITH, 288 N. Broadway, Lexington, Ky. 


TITLE TO GOVERNMENT LAND. 
Land Script will secure it. No residence necessary. Write 
for particulars. Reference furnished. 
PATTEN BROS. & SHERMAN, 
Pacific Block, Seattle, Wash., and Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE-IN CANADA. 
22 million cords pulp wood, standing, 
900 million feet pine timber, standing, 
400 million feet spruce. standing, 
400 million feet cedar, noes. 
~in acts. Address 
Cc. W. PETERSON. "care of American Lumberman. 


TIMBER LANDS FOR SALE 
In Oregon and Coltorete. Good location, For particulars ad- 
dress D. DORGAN, P. O. Box 456, Albany, Oregon. 


TIMBER LANDS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

I make a specialty of large tracts for manufacturers. Corre- 
a solicited from lumbermen. Have sold large bodies of 
= in Minnesota and Wisconsin, and hardwoods in the south. 
stimates furnished that are entirely reliable. Can refer to the 
lumber manufacturers of the northwest and the leading whole- 
salers of Chicago. 
J.P. BRAYTON, 1037 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


23,000 POPLAR AND OAK TREES, 
Accessible to new railway extension, will sell at reasonable price 
per tree. w.J.S PROLES, Johnson City, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—TIMBER. 

Splendid mill site with timber, about 2,000 acres, situated on 
the Louisiana & Arkansas R. R., now building rapidly and in oper- 
ation. This land situated in Natchitoches Parish, Louisiana. 
Also 40,000 acres, pine, oak, gum, mixed, finest uality, adjacent 
to Illinois Central R. R. A number of tracts, pine, at prices to 
attract, situated in the various parishes of Louisiana. mber is 
on the eve of a big boom. Now is the time to get in. 

. H. HOWCOTT, New Orleans. 






































THE H.C. WILLIAMSON LAND INVESTMENT CO. 
31-32 Porter Building, Memphis, Tenn. 


Largest Dealers in Southern Timber Lands and Mississipp 
Valley Farm lands in the South. 


Annual Sales over $1,000,000.00. 


WE OFFER NOW 
1,000,000 acres White Pine in Mexico—10,000 feet per acre. 
100,000 acres Yellow Pine in Texas—5,000 feet per acre. 
100,000 acres Hardwood in Arkansas and Mississippi—6,000 feet 
per acre. 





FOR SALE-—ACCESSIBLE HARDWOOD LANDS. 
30,000 acres original growth oak, Sam gum and cypress land on 
a large navigable river in Arkansa: 
EO, W. CLARK, 181 Broadway, New York. 











